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Arr. I.—1. On the Conditions and Prospects of Trade. 
Address delivered by the Right Hon. G. J. Goscuen, M.P., 
to the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, June 23, 
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2. On the Prices of some Commodities during the Decade 
1874-83. By L. Hansarp, Esq., F.S.S. Address delivered 
before the Institute of Bankers, London, December 17, 
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3. History of Prices since the year 1850. By M. G. Mu.uatt, 
F.S.8., &e. London: 1885. 


WW Hx the last half-century—we may say, within forty 

years—commerce in all its branches and dependent 
trades has undergone a series of remarkable changes through 
improvements in the means of conveyance. Locomotion, 
alike personal and of merchandise, has wholly altered its 
character during the present generation, and the new powers 
it has acquired are incomparably superior to those of the 
earlier times. As regards both conveyance and communica- 
tion, the civilised world now works by or through appliances 
of a rare perfection, and some of them of a marvellous 
character; and the result is an extraordinary increase of 
human power and enlargement of the sphere of human action. 
We can travel round the world as easily as our grandsires 
could reach the south of France; and we can make our words 
and wishes known across the globe at its widest, and even 
our individual voices can be heard and recognised at a dis- 
tance of several miles, by means of a power as invisible as it 
still remains mysterious. Each and all of these new and 
powerful agencies have been promptly utilised by commerce— 
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for which service, indeed, they were chiefly designed; and 
the happy effects of their commercial operation are to 
be seen in the remarkable extension of trade and produc- 
tion which had its beginning at the middle of the present 
century. Moreover, these effects of improved conveyance 
and communication have much to do with the present 
depression of prices, just as previously they tended to check 
the depreciation of the precious metals. These influences, 
therefore, are obviously of no small importance at the present 
time, and their operation will be duly considered in the 
sequel, in connexion with the position and prospects alike of 
our commercial and of our monetary affairs. 

In our own country—which took the lead of the world in 
this matter—the first epoch of improvement in the means of 
conveyance was marked by the ‘Canal Mania’ of the last 
century, now wellnigh forgotten, but which rendered, and 
in its effects still renders, great service by cheapening the 
conveyance of heavy and bulky goods. Nor let us forget 
how early the great modern work of cutting through isth- 
muses and connecting adjoining seas by navigable canals 
was begun in Scotland—by the Caledonian Canal; by 
the Forth and Clyde Canal, uniting the German Ocean with 
the Atlantic; and in later times by the Crinan Canal, so 
familiar to tourists. But it is with the fifth decade of the 
present century that the great revolution in locomotive 
agencies fairly began. During the previous twenty years 
(1820-40), the powers of the steam engine had been proved 
applicable alike to ships and to railways, to the work of 
traction or propulsion both by sea and land. So early as 
1802 Symington’s steamboat was successfully employed on 
the Forth and Clyde Canal; a steam-packet first plied for 
hire on the Thames in 1814; and the steam engine was first 
employed for traction on tramways on the short mineral line 
now known as the Stockton and Darlington Railway. 

Of these two greatest of the new agencies of locomotion, 
steam navigation at first took the lead. In the year 1819 
the ‘Savannah,’ an American sailing ship fitted with steam 
enginery, crossed the Atlantic, arriving at Liverpool after a 
voyage of twenty-three days, during sixteen of which she 
was propelled by steam. So strange was her appearance in 
those days that when first seen off the Irish coast, at Cape 
Clear, the ‘ Savannah’ was mistaken for a ship on fire; and the 
admiral in command of the British squadron lying in Queens- 
town harbour sent out a vessel to her relief. But it was not 
until nearly twenty years later that the scepticism of scientific 
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theorists was terminated by a vessel crossing the Atlantic 
under steam power only. This was accomplished for the 
first time in April 1838, by the English steamship ‘ Sirius,’ 
whereby the voyage was shortened by fully one half of its 
previous average duration. By this time lines of steamships 
had been established between London and Edinburgh, and 
elsewhere along our own coasts. As frequently happens in 
such cases, this new kind of locomotion was regarded in some 
quarters with considerable prejudice, and to a lively fancy 
its possibilities of danger were readily obvious. When 
Charles Dickens made his first visit to America in 1842—in 
the ‘ Britannia,’ carrying eighty-six passengers, and which 
made the voyage from Liverpool to Boston in seventeen days 
—he was by no means satisfied with the venture. Writing 
to his friend Forster in London, Dickens declares his intention 
‘to return in a packet ship, not ina steamer!’ And he adds— 

‘ Were I to tell you all that I observed in our voyage out on board 
the “‘ Britannia,” you would not wonder at my determination never to 
trust myself on the wide ocean in a steamer again. Consider, for 
instance, two of the dangers. First, that if the funnel were to be 
blown overboard the vessel must instantly be on fire from stem to 
stern—to comprehend which you have only to understand that the 
funnel is more than forty feet high, and that at night you see the solid 
fire two or three feet above its top. Secondly, each of these boats 
consumes, between London and Halifax, seven hundred tons of coal; 
and it is pretty clear, from this enormous difference of weight in a ship 
of only twelve hundred tons burden, that she must either be too heavy 
when she comes out of port or too light when she goes in. Add to all 
this that by day and by night she is full of fire and of people, that she 
has no boats, and that the struggling of that enormous machinery in a 
heavy sea seems as though it would rend her in fragments.’ 


The beginning of railways may be dated from the opening 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, September 15, 1830, 
a ceremony which was attended by many political and 
scientific celebrities, and which was saddened by the fatal 
accident which befell Mr. Huskisson, one of the most emi- 
nent statesmen of the time. But a full dozen years had 
to elapse ere this new locomotive agency seized upon the 
mind and imagination of the public. The years 1842-46 
were a peculiar period in very various aspects. It was an 
epoch of intellectual ferment, in which new ideas and senti- 
ments were combined, or arose in conjunction, with an 
enthusiasm of hopefulness born of a sudden return of pro- 
sperity after a long ‘ winter of discontent.’ The fervour was 
felt in religion and in art, as well as in the domain of 
practical science. The ‘Oxford movement’ and the ‘ Tracts 
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* for the Times’ in England had their counterpart in the Free 
Church and ‘ Headship of Christ’ movement in Presbyterian 
Scotland—an idealising and illusive fervour which arose in 
antagonism to the moderatism or somnolence in religious 
matters which had long been prevalent. In fine art there 
was an analogous awakening or revival, which by and by 
produced the pre-Raphaelite school of painting; and in the 
sterner domain of politics, the Chartism of the masses and 
the growing antagonism of the lower to the middle and 
upper classes, bred of the general suffering of the time, was 
begetting a reaction against the too rigid application of the 
political economy which had recently become the creed and 
foundation of our industrial system—a reaction which showed 
itself weakly, yet with generous spirit, in the short-lived 
‘young England’ party, and in some of Mr. Disraeli’s 
novels. It was amidst this general fervour that engineering 
science notably began its long series of triumphs. And the 
first two great achievements of this kind made a profound 
impression upon the popular mind, and aroused a contagious 
enthusiasm. The Thames Tunnel and the building of the 
‘ Great Eastern’ steamship were the talk of the time. In 
neither case did the usefulness and profit of these works 
eorrespond with the engineering genius of which they were 
an outcome. Both the tunnel and the gigantic iron steam- 
ship were, in the ordinary acceptation of words, great 
failures. But they were eminently fitted to touch the 
popular imagination. That so gigantic a vessel could be 
constructed entirely—and, so far as floatage was concerned, 
most successfully—of iron, was at that time a marvel; and 
the ‘Great Eastern’ proved singularly effective as an in- 
augural force to the subsequent revolution in shipbuilding, 
whereby iron has so largely supplanted wood, with an 
important increase in the speed and economy of navigation. 

The rapid outburst and remarkable developement of engi- 
neering science which then occurred, and which has since 
rendered incalculable service to trade and to the general 
condition of civilised mankind, was largely promoted, and 
doubtless was in some degree originated, by a sudden and 
happy change in the national fortunes which synchronised 
with, yet which was wholly independent of, the accession 
to office of Sir R. Peel, and to which his memorable adminis- 
tration at the outset owed its popularity. The five bad 
harvest years which began with 1837 came to an end with the 
fine season of 1842—the ‘long, long summer’ of which year 
(only equalled since then by 1868) still lives in the memory 
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of sexagenarians like some bright dream of youth! Under 

a succession of fine harvests our islands (for the last time) 

became virtually self-supporting,—the imports of wheat in 
the year 1845 amounting in value to only 313,000/., pro- 
portionately lessening the export of the precious metals in 
payment. Still more important was the change in the 
production and supply of the precious metals. The yield 
of the Russian gold mines, especially, which amounted to 
900,000/. in 1837, had increased to twice that sum in 1842, 
and became quadrupled in 1846, when it amounted to 
3,410,000/. ; the Mexican and South American mines also at 
this time appear to have become somewhat more productive, 
owing to the re-establishment of settled government; while 
under the treaty of Nanking in 1841 twenty-one million 
dollars in silver became payable to our Government by China, 
in three annual instalments. Under this fortunate inflow 
of specie the bullion in the Bank of England rose to double 
its average amount in the ten previous years. In September, 
1844, the Bank’s stock of coin and bullion amounted to 
15,210,000/., and in August, 1846, to 16,360,000/. ; averaging 
during these two years 16,000,000/.; while the Bank rate 
for the first time was reduced to 24 per cent. in September, 
1844, and thereafter stood on the average at 3 per cent. until 
January 14, 1847. And this increase in the Bank’s reserve 
was purely due to an augmented supply of gold, not to any 
decrease in the demand for loanable capital; for simul- 
taneously the commercial paper under discount at the Bank 
nearly doubled, rising from 7} millions in the autumn of 
1844 to 134 millions in 1845. 

Such were the circumstances under which our Railway 
Mania took place. During the previous ten years, bills for 
the construction of railway lines had been submitted to 
Parliament in augmenting numbers, rising from fourteen in 
1834 to forty-two in 1837. Railway making had also been 
begun on the Continent, and in Germany and Austria fifteen 
lines were in existence in 1844, including a continuous rail- 
way route from Hamburg to Trieste. Not unnaturally, the 
general fervour and spirit of industrial enterprise in England 
rushed impetuously into this new channel. In the three 
years 1845-7, railway Acts were passed authorising an ex- 
penditure of 230 millions sterling, and before 1850 no less 
than 1,100 Acts were passed for the construction of new lines 

or for the extension of old ones. This memorable mania 
inflicted severe and widespread suffering upon the share- 
holders in the new companies, many of whom found them- 
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selves unable to meet the large monetary liabilities which 
they had contracted, and all of whom experienced a prolonged 
lock-up of their capital in a temporarily unprofitable form. 
Further, a considerable portion of the capital thus invested 
was wholly lost through jobbery and wasteful expenditure, 
not unnatural to a period of novel enterprise conducted in a 
spirit of fervid speculation. Nevertheless the general out- 
come was highly beneficial, and our people, at a single 
bound, found themselves equipped with the new agencies of 
conveyance, both by land and sea, and far ahead of the rest 
of the world in those auxiliaries of trade and production, at 
the very moment when the discovery of the gold mines in 
California and Australia was about to revolutionise the 
migratory habits and commercial condition of mankind. 

Of the powerful aid which railways give to trade and pro- 
duction we shall speak in due course, but with respect to 
their happy influence upon the social habits and general 
condition of the people we may here quote the excellent con- 
temporaneous remarks of Miss Martineau :— 

‘ Railways were to run not only along the margin of the southern 
part of the island and round the margin of the misty Scottish moun- 
tains, but through the vale in which Furness Abbey had hitherto 
stood shrouded, and among old cathedrals, of which the traveller might 
see half-a-dozen in a day. It was on Easter Monday, 1844, that 
excursion trips with return tickets were first heard of. Here began 
the benefits of cheap pleasure trips to the hard workers of the nation. 
The process had begun from which incalculable benefits were to 
accrue to the mind, morals, and manners of the people. From this 
time the exclusive class was to meet the humbler classes face to 
face. The peer, and the manufacturer, and the farmer were hence- 
forth to meet and talk in the railway carriage, and have a chance of 
understanding each other. The proud were to part with some of their 
prejudice, and the ignorant with some of their ignorance; and other 
walls of partition than park enclosures were to be thrown down. The 
operative was to see new sights hitherto quite out of his reach—the 
ocean, the mountain, the lake, and old ruins and new inventions; 
and the London artisan was ere long to live within sight of trees and 
green fields, and yet go to his work every day. As unwholesome 
streets in London were pulled down, hamlets were to arise at a little 
distance in the country, from which the humbler classes could go and 
return to their daily labour in the centre of the town. The diet of 
millions was to be improved, fish and foreign fruits being conveyed 
from the town into the country, and milk, butter, and vegetables, fresh 
from the country, into the towns. Everybody’s wants were to become 
known by the general communication about to be established, and the 
supply was to meet the want and the wish. The change was vast, 
the prospect magnificent; but this change, like every other, had to 
pass at its outset through a wilderness of difficulties.’ 
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Next, in this consideration of the effects of improved 
conveyance upon modern trade, we come to the opening of 
the overland route to India and the East, in which both 
railways and steam navigation played an important part. 
Only a few months ago the City of London engaged in pay- 
ing a well-deserved tribute to the memory of Thomas Wag- 
horn, the youthful enthusiast who was the pioneer in this 
memorable work. It was the commencement of that return 
of commerce into its oldest channels which is still in pro- 
gress, and which is a curious and highly interesting feature 
of the present times. Apart from the camel caravans which 
appear to have passed to and from the Indus across Syria to 
the Levant, there were two main routes of the Eastern 
trade: one, by sea from India to the Persian Gulf, and 
thence from Babylon overland to the Levant; the other 
sea line went to the ports on the Red Sea, and thence 
throngh Egypt. Both of these routes became closed to 
Europe by the rise of the Arabian power and the fierce 
hostility between Christian and Mohammedan; and there- 
upon a circuitous route was pursued, under great difficulties, 
from the Indus over the Hindoo Koosh, thence down the 
Oxus to the Caspian Sea, thence up the Volga and across 
by a ‘ portage’ to the Don, and down that river into the 
Black Sea, and thence to Constantinople. The descent of 
the Turks into south-western Asia, and finally the capture 
of the Roman capital by the Ottomans, closed this route 
also; and for a short interval the old trade with the East— 
the oldest in the world—came wholly to an end, until it was 
revived by the maritime discoveries of the Portuguese and 
the circumnavigation of the southern extremity of Africa. 
Thereafter almost the whole trade with India and the East 
was conducted by sea round the Cape of Good Hope, and 
necessarily fell into the hands of the maritime powers, the 
Portuguese and Dutch, and ere long into those of England. 

A lieutenant first in our own navy and afterwards in the 
marine of the East India Company, Waghorn became deeply 
impressed by the importance, and also by the practicability, 
of greatly shortening the voyage between England and her 
great Indian dominion; and being well acquainted with 
both sides of the Isthmus of Suez, he resolved to open a 
route for travellers to and from India through Egypt. He 
ascertained the baselessness of the prevailing belief that the 
difference in level between the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea was so great that any canalisation of the isthmus would 
only produce a cataract or series of rapids, instead of a 
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navigable waterway. Canalisation was beyond his design, 
as it was beyond his or any man’s powers at that day; yet 
M. de Lesseps has acknowledged that it was Waghorn’s 
scheme which turned his own thoughts to the future canal, 
and it was the successful establishment of the ‘overland 
‘ route’ which rendered financially practicable the grand sub- 
sequent enterprise of the illustrious Frenchman. 
Singlehanded, Waghorn in 1830 set to work to establish 
an overland route to India through Egypt to Suez, vid Alex- 
andria and Cairo. Partly at his own expense, and also aided to 
some extent by the Bombay Steam Committee, he erected 
caravanserais at each of the eight halting-stages in the 
desert between Cairo and Suez, and provided carriages for 
the journey, at the same time placing small steamers on the 
Nile and on the canal of Alexandria. In 1840 the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company took the 
contract for carrying the Indian mail, thereby establishing 
the new route. For a time Waghorn himself carried the 
mails, and on October 31, 1845—fifteen years after the 
initiation of his project—he triumphantly bore into London 
the Bombay mail only thirty days old: a vast improvement 
upon the four months’ voyage round the Cape. In 1852 a 
railway was constructed from Alexandria to Cairo; and in 
1857 a connecting line was laid from Cairo to Suez—after- 
wards abandoned for a longer but better track which runsalong 
the fresh-water canal from the Nile to Ismaila—apparently on 
the very line of the old canal of Rameses the Great, whereby 
the navy of the Pharaohs was enabled to operate alike in 
the Mediterranean and in the Indian seas. 
Contemporaneously with the completion of a railway route 
through Egypt from Alexandria to Suez, there began the 
grand system of Government Railways in India. Hardly had 
the Great Trunk Road—England’s imperial highway—been 
completed from Calcutta to Attock on the Indus, when the 
iron road began to follow in its track; and the opening of 
the first section of the East India railway, between Calcutta. 
and Raneegunj, in 1857, came just in time to quicken the 
advance of Neill and Havelock upon Allahabad and Cawn- 
pore at the outset of the mutiny of the Sepoy army. In the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies similar works were com- 
menced; and by and by a line was constructed through 
Central India from Jubbulpore to Bombay, connecting by 
railway the great western seaport of India with the seat of 
Imperial Government on the Hoogly. The whole country 
became traversed by a network of railways, serviceable to 
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the military power and political influence of the Government, 
and opening a new era of prosperity to the traders and 
the cultivating millions of our Eastern empire, and hardly 
less so to the mercantile and manufacturing classes of our 
own islands. 

We now come to the latest or most recent stage of this 
rapid progress in the developement of the means of travel 
and conveyance. Canalisation on a grand scale—the uniting 
of seas and oceans by navigable canals—had been ‘in the 
‘ air’ ever since the middle of the century. The canalisation 
of the Isthmus of Darien was a favoured project in the mind 
of Napoleon III., and the discovery of the rich gold fields of 
California gave a great impulse in that direction; but the 
result of the surveys then made at various points across the 
American isthmus presented greater engineering difficulties 
than the financial world was at that time willing to en- 
counter, and the energies of France, directed by the indomi- 
table genius of Lesseps, turned to the more hopeful project 
of canalising the great Isthmus of the Old World. But 
American enterprise quickly constructed the Panama railway, 
the opening of which, in 1855, terminated the state of isola- 
tion which had previously existed between California and 
the other States of the American Union. The subsequent 
civil war in the United States, and the apprehension that 
California might fall away from the Union, and perhaps 
unite her fortunes to those of the adjoining British provinces. 
on the Pacific, hastened the construction of the Central 
Pacific railway, which, traversing the western prairies and 
the desert of Utah, and also piercing or surmounting both 
the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada, completed a 
continuous railway route from New York to San Francisco, 
making the ‘Golden Gate’ the western outlet of the North 
American continent, and placing San Francisco upon one of 
the great highways of trade and travel around the world. 
Within the past year the Canadian Dominion, with far 
inferior resources, has comp!eted a similar enterprise and a 
still longer line of railway, extending from the open Atlantic 
at Portland to the Pacific Ocean at Vancouver's Island. 

Meanwhile M. de Lesseps had accomplished the great 
enterprise of canalising the Isthmus of Suez, and the extra- 
ordinary commercial and financial success which quickly 
attended that costly work prepared the world for further 
enterprises of an analogous character. Opened in 1870, 
when 486 vessels (steamers) passed through, the gross ton- 
nage in the first whole year (1871) amounted to 761,467 ; and. 
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in the very next year it doubled, the tonnage for 1872 
being 1,439,169. In 1875 the tonnage had again doubled, 
being 2,940,708; and in 1881 it had doubled again, being 
5,794,401 ; and last year the number of ships had risen to 
3,220—an increase of nearly sevenfold, while the tonnage 
had increased twelvefold during these fourteen years; and 
of the present net tonnage yearly passing through the canal 
58 per cent. is British. The working expenses constitute 
only one-tenth of the total receipts, and the 201. stock of 
the company used to sell at 105/., although at present the 
price stands at barely 84/., owing partly to the very heavy 
outlay now in progress for doubling the canal, but partly 
also to the rise in the value of money, or the fall in all values 
measured by or expressed in gold. Nevertheless the divi- 
dend just announced by the Directors for the past twelve 
months is equal to 16 per cent. As a general result of this 
great shortening of the route, the annual trade between 
the East and the West since the opening of the canal is 
stated to have increased by forty millions sterling, or fully 
30 per cent. 

While M. de Lesseps is now devoting himself with ardour 
to the still vaster enterprise of canalising the Isthmus of the 
New World, when the Germans have ordered the construc- 
tion of a canal between the Baltic and the North Sea, 
and when the Canal of Corinth will soon convert the 
Morea into an island, greatly shortening the navigation 
between Italy and the coasts of the Aigean Sea, the com- 
bined powers of engineering and finance have been success- 
fully engaged in the kindred work of tunnelling the mountain 
chains of Europe, which of old were the great barriers of 
nations against hostile invasion, but which are now regarded 
chiefly as obstructions to trade and traffic. Here, again, we 
behold the curious spectacle of trade returning into its 
oldest routes or channels. The Mont Cenis tunnel, by 
uniting the French and Italian railway systems, has served 
to reopen the old Roman route to the East by Brindisi; and 
English officers and merchants bound for India or Australia 
now embark from Europe by the same seaport from which 
Lucullus, Pompey, and Cesar sailed in their galleys to their 
memorable careers of victory in Anatolia, Syria, and Egypt 
—the fruits of which first made Rome rich and luxurious 
through the golden spoils of the East. The St. Gothard 
tunnel, through another part of the Alpine chain, has opened 
a direct and swift route between Germany and Italy, re- 
viving in improved form the old trade route between the 
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German Ocean and the Mediterranean, which once enriched 
Nuremberg and other German cities in medizval times, 
before the Thirty Years’ War wrought havoc and desolation 
upon that region, and drove commerce into other channels. 
The Arlberg tunnel, in a lesser degree, works towards the 
same end; and Venice, of old the Queen of the Adriatic, 
bids fair to flourish anew as one of the chief emporiums, 
alike as an outlet and as an inlet, of the now restored over- 
land route between Europe and the East. Nevertheless, 
just as the City of the Doges only rose to commercial sove- 
reignty after and in consequence of the Ottoman conquest 
of Byzantiuin, is not Venice Revived destined to be sup- 
planted in turn by the new railway route which is to have 
its eastern terminus at Salonica?—the vast geographical 
importance of which place already concentrates upon it the 
hostile rivalry of two of the greatest military Powers of the 
continent, each longing to seize it from its present pos- 
sessor. Or, finally, will not Constantinople itself acquire 
a new and perilous value when a railway is carried through 
Asia Minor to the Persian Gulf, and the commercial glories 
of Byzantium are re-established along with the still more 
ancient ones of Babylon itself? 

At home we have been working on the same line. We have 
seen the completion of the Severn and the Mersey tunnels, 
connecting railway systems, and cheapening conveyance, not 
only by shorter routes, but also by avoiding a break of 
journey and the expense of shifting the goods from one set 
of trucks to another. The Liverpool and Manchester Ship 
Canal is another project of this kind, supplanting or assist- 
ing the railway by the cheaper agency of water carriage. 
It will also mitigate, although it cannot remove, the dis- 
advantage of Manchester as a manufacturing seat or com- 
mercial emporium which happens to be situated inland. 
Birmingham is bestirring itself with a similar motive. A 
project is on foot to make the capital of the Midland coun- 
ties a shipping port of the Bristol Channel by means of 
a navigable waterway, to be formed out of the existing 
Birmingham and Gloucester canal; and it is possible that 
coasting vessels will load and unload alongside the Bir- 
mingham quays before the more ambitious scheme of the 
Cotton Metropolis has surmounted its initial difficulties. In 
truth, every seat of industry connected with foreign trade 
(as almost all our great industries are) desires to establish 
itself on the sea coast, where its products can be exported and 
its raw materials received directly by or from that system of 
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water traffic or navigation which still remains the cheapest 
for the average kinds of merchandise, and for which the 
ocean opens highways to all quarters of the globe. Indeed, 
wide and full as is the tidal river which connects London 
with the open sea, it is doubtful whether, in these times of 
keenest competition, our merchants will not find it neces- 
sary either to shorten and improve the lower course of the 
Thames, or else to erect a commercial emporium at the 
mouth of the river—of which, perhaps, we see a beginning 
in the recently opened Tilbury docks, and in the example set 
by the Peninsular and Oriental Company in transferring their 
place of embarkation for passengers from the port of London 
to the margin of the open sea. 

We must mention one more—and the newest—of the 
agencies of communication and exchange, which has proved 
an auxiliary of commerce in its rapid progress since the 
middle of the century. The electric telegraph was first 
demonstrated as a practical success at Hammersmith in 1808, 
by Mr. Ronalds, contemporaneously with Symington and 
Fulton’s first trials with steamships; but it was not until 
between the years 1837 and 1845 that Wheatstone in 
this country, and Morse in the United States, substantially 
completed the invention—just in time for the new railways, 
by which the invention was at once adopted, and along whose 
far-reaching lines it found a ready and cheap field for exten- 
sion. The capture of the murderer Tawell in 1845, by 
means of this lightning flash of communication along the 
Great Western Railway from Slough to London, was the first 
notable achievement of the electric telegraph, which has 
since then proved its usefulness in almost every sphere of 
public and domestic life, as well as in trade, and in that 
final and completing operation of exchange which is effected 
by money. 

Now let us observe the remarkable extent to which these 
new agencies of conveyance and communication have been 
developed since the middle of the century. First, as to 
shipping, or open sea navigation. Here we find a rapid 
increase of steamships, built chiefly of iron, each of which, 
owing to its superiority in continuous speed, can in long 
voyages do the work of three sailing vessels of the same 
tonnage; and in short voyages, as between Dublin and 
Liverpool, Hull and Hamburg, a steamer on the average 
makes eight trips while an equal-sized sailing vessel makes 
one. Taking short and long voyages together, the supe- 
riority in carrying power (owing to their speed) is reckoned 
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in favour of steamships as five to one. From Mr. Mulhall’s 
statistics we quote the following figures, showing the growth 
of the world’s shipping (exclusive of ships employed in 
inland navigation) since the middle of the century :— 


Nominal tonnage. Tons carried by 
Steamers. Sailing ships. Steamers. Sailing ships. 
1850. . 392,000 6,513,000 5,850,000 19,230,000 


1883. . 7,330,000 14,510,000 109,450,000 42,630,000 


Here we see that steamers, which in 1850 formed less than 
6 per cent. of the nominal registered shipping tonnage of 
the world, now form fully one-third of the whole; while 
ihe actual tonnage or weight carried by steamers, which in 
1850 was 234 per cent. of the whole, in 1883 had risen to 
72 per cent. In addition to the greater economy effected 
by superior speed, which renders a steamer’s carrying power 
in the course of a year from three times to five times 
that of a sailing vessel of the same size or registered ton- 
nage, two further economies have been introduced: (1) by 
increasing the size of ships, whereby relatively to their 
tonnage they can be navigated by fewer hands; and (2) by 
building ships on lines of less buoyancy, but more adapted 
for speed—sharper and longer—which can now be done 
without risk owing to the steady propelling power of steam, 
together with the employment of iron in the building of 
the vessels. As shown by the records of the Suez Canal 
Company, the tonnage of the ships passing through the 
canal has doubled during the last fifteen years, having in- 
creased from 905 tons per ship in 1870 to 2,150 tons in 
1881-3, and, more or less, this increase in the size of seagoing 
vessels is general throughout the world. In consequence 
of these improvements in speed (equivalent to carrying 
power) and in the economical working of vessels, we find (1) 
that human labour applied to navigation has all but quadru- 
pled in efficiency or working power; so that, according to 
Mulhall, whereas on board of British ships in 1850 one sea- 
man was needed per 101 tons of sea-borne goods, one seaman 
now suffices for each 388 tons of goods carried, effecting a 
great (although not an equal) saving in wages, and conse- 
quently in freights or the charges for ship conveyance. And, 
partly owing to this reduced “cost of maritime conveyance, 
the weight of goods carried by ship has increased to sixfold 
what it was in 1850 ; while the superiority in carrying power 
of our ships is shown by the fact that their registered ton- 
nage has in the interval only trebled. A part of this 
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difference, however, is due simply to a change in the struc- 
ture of vessels, whereby more tonnage is acquired without 
increasing the carrying space as measured according to the 
official rule. 

Next, as to the growth of railways and the assistance 
thereby progressively rendered to trade since the middle of 
the century. According to Mr. Mulhall’s statistics, the rail- 
way mileage of the world was in 1883 twelvefold as great as 
it was in 1850, the length of iron road having increased 
from 24,500 miles at the middle of the century to 280,000 
miles two years ago. As given by this writer, the railway 
mileage in the leading countries or regions of the world is 
stated thus :-— 

















1850 1883 
Europe . ° ° 14,885 miles 114,196 miles 
British Isles . . 6,621 ,, 18,600 ,, 
United States . 9072 , 121,080 _,, 
Canada. A . —_ 9,066 ,, 
Spanish America . ~- 13,558 ,, 
India . ‘ . —- 10,832 ,, 








Thirty-three years ago, according to Mulhall, the average 
cost of land carriage was 3/. a ton per 100 miles; but now, 
he says, railways have reduced that average cost to only one- 
sixth, or 10s. a ton per 100 miles—a saving (since the 
middle of the century) of 2/. 10s. upon each ton of goods 
carried over a hundred miles of railway. Also, says Mul- 
hall, the average or medium value of a ton of goods im- 
ported by sea into Europe had fallen from 23/. in 1870 to 
171. 10s. in 1883—a change which he attributes to the low 
shipping freights, which permit and have produced an in- 
crease in the profitable transport of cheap or bulky com- 
modities. Obviously, however, such a change must be largely 
due to another cause; for both freights and the value of 
goods must have diminished, quite as much as above stated, 
under the great fall of prices which has occurred since 1870. 
Further, the goods traffic, or conveyance of merchandise, 
by railway has increased still more rapidly than by shipping. 
According to Mulhall, the weight of the goods carried by 
shipping in 1850 was 25 million tons, and in 1883, 152 
million tons, a sixfold increase ; whereas, during the same 
period, the goods carried by railway increased from 97 million 
tons to 1,080 million tons, an increase elevenfold. Taking 
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them together, we find that the portion of the world’s goods 
traffic annually carried by sea-going ships and by railways 
has increased from 122 million tons in 1850 to 1,232 million 
tons in 1883, or tenfold; while the population of the world, 
according to the general estimate of one per cent. increase 
annually, can be barely twenty-five per cent., or only one 
quarter, larger now than in 1850 ! 

Of telegraph lines throughout the world there are now 
700,000 miles, of which 110,000 miles are ocean-cables, con- 
necting continents across the depths of the Atlantic, or 
establishing comparatively unassailable sea routes of com- 
munication as alternatives to the more easily interrupted 
routes by land. Along one part or other of these telegraph 
lines 20 millions of messages pass per month, equal to 27,500 
per hour, or 458 per minute. In the United Kingdom, the 
number of telegraphic messages in the course of a year 
amounts exactly to the total number of the population, or 
one message annually for each man, woman, and child in the 
kingdom. In the United States the proportion of telegra- 
phic messages per head is slightly more (being 1-2 per in- 
habitant annually) ; and in Australia the proportion is 1°8, 
or nearly double what it is in this country. As a curious 
and popularly striking instance of the extent to which geo- 
graphical distance is annihilated, and time itself abolished 
or even seemingly forestalled, by means of the lightning- 
flashed news of the telegraph, we may mention that in London 
we may receive the announcement of a birth, death, or mar- 
riage, &c., at Calcutta, half a dozen hours before the event 
occurs on the banks of the Hoogly !—that is to say, at 10 p.m. 
on New Year’s eve we may receive a telegram from India 
announcing that Mr. So-and-so has died at four o’clock on 
the following morning, and consequently in the new or next 
year ! 

It is by means of the electric telegraph that trade now 
carries on the greater part of its larger transactions, espe- 
cially with foreign countries; while the kindred invention 
of the telephone is coming more and more into use for short 
distances and intra-urban communications. These new 
agencies of communication are closely connected with our 
whole system of conveyance, and serve to put into motion 
our ships and railway traffic in all parts of the world, 
and even to direct their course or alter their destination. 
They promote trade by giving a previously unobtainable 
certainty to mercantile knowledge and calculations. For 
example, it is a common thing for a merchant ship from India 
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to be chartered for some Mediterranean port, there to await 
telegraphic orders as to her ultimate destination, so that 
her goods may be carried direct to where the market price 
happens at the time to be highest. The state of the markets 
and of prices in all parts of the world is daily ascertainable, 
and contracts between London and Calcutta or San Fran- 
cisco can now be made in accordance with the exact facts 
of the hour. The same is true of the other element of com- 
mercial or financial bargains—namely, the rate of exchange. 
Even by means of steam navigation and railways, it would 
take (say) six weeks or two months to receive news and send 
orders from London to Calcutta, New Orleans, or San Fran- 
cisco, and during that time the price of rice, cotton, grain, 
&c., may rise or fall to a considerable extent, thereby spoil- 
ing the calculations upon which contracts were made, and 
consequently checking trade by deterring merchants from 
such risky enterprises. Alterations in the rate of exchange 
are equally unavoidable, and are not less embarrassing. This 
has become specially important since the demonetisation of 
silver has done so much to destroy the stability and to en- 
large the range of fluctuation in value of the silver curren- 
cies of the Eastern world. The value of the Indian rupee 
in sterling money may in a brief space rise or fall to the 
extent of a penny, thereby vitiating the calculations of mer- 
chants to the extent of about six per cent., which, in these 
times of small profits, would occasion a serious loss to one or 
other of the contracting parties, and constitutes a general 
discouragement to such operations. But, by means of the 
electric telegraph, both the state of prices and the rate of 
exchange are ascertained daily, and contracts can be made 
with perfect accuracy on the closest calculations and nar- 
rowest margin of profit, and can be both proposed and rati- 
fied on the spot by means of a telegram. 

Such, then, are the new agencies—alike of travel, of 
freight or conveyance, and of intelligence or communication 
—which have been brought to the aid of trade within our 
own times, and which have made their mark upon the face 
and even upon the superficial configuration of the globe. 
Long lines of steamships, each with its trail of smoke, daily 
mark the great sea-routes across the globe ; while the land is 
traversed by thousands of steam locomotives, drawing trains 
of carriages or trucks, which, with steamflag by day and fire- 
gleam by night, mark the long straight paths and crossing 
network of the iron road. These agencies of conveyance, 
together with the telegraph, have vastly contributed to the 
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rapid expansion of modern trade. They have immensely 
facilitated both the exchange of commodities and the 
transfer of labour to more favourable fields for its employ- 
ment; and thereby they have created or augmented an 
effective distant demand for the produce and for the labour 
of countries which previously had no external market, and 
where consequently the amount of labour employed and 
of the natural resources utilised was limited by the local 
requirements. The outlay upon these means of convey- 
ance and international trade amounts to an enormous sum. 
According to Mulhall, the capital expended upon the con- 
struction and equipment of the world’s railways amounts 
to 5,000 millions sterling ; and if we estimate the capital 
expended upon the sea-going shipping of the world, both 
steamers and sailing vessels, at an average cost of 12. 
per ton, the outlay upon the means of navigation must 
be reckoned roundly at 260 millions sterling, besides 
a sum of 344 millions expended on British submarine 
telegraphs only, and a still larger amount on the land 
telegraph lines of the world.* The fact that the enormous 
amount of capital invested in these various undertakings 
has yielded a fair return in the shape of dividends is the 
most direct proof of their value or profitable usefulness 
to the world. And yet it is a startling thought that so 
enormous a sum should be expended simply upon the me- 


* The total lena of wire of udeh land- een’ in Barone: is shone 
900,000 miles, the cost of which at 25/. per mile would be over 
22,500,0001. ; but the actual outlay by the different Governments for the 
construction of their telegraph systems doubtless far exceeded this sum. 
The capital account of the British Post Office Telegraphs is 10,880,571. 
In extra-European countries, excluding North America, the length of 
land-wire is roundly 200,000 miles, the estimated cost of which at 
501. per mile is 10,000,000/. In North America the mileage of the 
principal telegraph enterprise, viz. the Western Union Company, i is 
about 400,000, and its capital 16,000,000/. We have thus a total 
length of wire on land-lines throughout ‘the world of 1,500,000 miles, 
costing 48,500,000/. The various Governments, principally France 
and India, own 7,276 miles of cables, the cost of which may be esti- 
mated (300/. per mile) at 2,182,800/. 

The rest of the cables are in the hands of private companies, who 
were the pioneers of this kind of enterprise. In establishing new lines 
of cable the companies had to incur heavy outlay for concessional 
rights, building stations, and connecting land-wires; consequently the 
united capitals of the private submarine cable companies represent 
a very large total, viz. 34,459,089/., the gross length of their cables 
being 98,450 miles. 
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chanical auxiliaries of trade, and merely as one (albeit 
the chief) branch or portion of the means of exchange! 
These means of conveyance of themselves produce nothing; 
nay, the whole appliances of exchange are barren as well 
as costly in themselves; nevertheless, as the auxiliaries of 
, production, they are among the most potent and vaiuable 
-ot human appliances or operations. One might infer as 
much from the enormous amount of wealth which the nations 
have expended, and ceaselessly continue to expend, upon 
these locomotive agencies—eagerly seeking to improve as 
well as to enlarge them; but a few lines will suffice to 
show how real, as well as how far-spreading, is their bene- 
ficial influence upon the condition of mankind. 

At our own doors, and in its simplest and more direct 
form, we can observe the process through which conveyance 
cheapens and enlarges production. By means of a railway 
or canal, a farmer can bring to his farm the manures and 
implements which he requires at less cost than before, 
whereby the cost of production is diminished, so that he 
can raise a greater quantity of produce than before without 
any increase of expenditure. In the same way a manufac- 
turer can obtain his raw material, or additional machinery, 
&c., more cheaply than before, and is thereby enabled to 
produce more commodities without any additional outlay. 
Again, by means of improved conveyance, both farmer and 
manufacturer can send their goods to market or for export 
at a reduced cost. So that, by these means, a twofold economy 
is effected—-namely, in the cost of production, and also in 
the cost of distribution or supply; and thus there is created 
a very considerable gain, which, through trade competition, 
is enjoyed in varying proportions by the public as well as by 
the producers. In short, the means of conveyance are also 
the chief means of exchange, adding alike to the motive 
and to the power of production, and also to economy of dis- 
tribution or supply —thereby cheapening and enlarging 
consumption. 

But more than this must be said in connexion with the 
novel agencies of locomotion which have so greatly assisted 
modern trade. ‘Time is money,’ says an old proverb, and 
the truth is strikingly exemplified in the case of steam- 
traffic and the electric telegraph. The economy of convey- 
ance is not dependent simply on its actual cost or charges, 
but also upon its speed. A canal is usually the cheapest but 
aiso the slowest kind of inland conveyance, and for non- 
perishable goods of a bulky character (i.e. occupying large 
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space compared with their value) such conveyance may be 
the best. But a slow working canal would be of little use 
for the conveyance of fish, or of the more perishable kinds 
of fruit and vegetables; nor would it be suitable for the 
conveyance of valuable merchandise, owing to the lock-up of 
capital created by the slowness and duration of the journ «:. 
It is in speed that the new locomotive agencies so greatly 
surpass the old ones. And here, again, the economy assumes 
a twofold shape. The more swiftly the machinery of loco- 
motion can travel, the more work it can do, and the more 
profit does it yield to its owners in any given time; and also 
the greater saving of time does it effect for travellers, and 
the less is the lock-up of capital in goods in the course of 
transit. For example, in connexion with this last point, 
say that, previous to railways and telegraphs, it took thirty 
hours for a letter to go from London to Liverpool, and that 
it took five or six days to transport heavy goods between the 
same places ; and that now a message by telegraph to Liver- 
pool can be delivered in a few minutes, and that in reply the 
goods can be carried by railway to London in a single day. 
The consequent economy is obvious. All merchandise in 
transit or in store is wealth in a form temporarily unproduc- 
tive, representing a portion of its owner’s capital which is 
yielding no return; and the longer it remains in this inter- 
mediate state—between production and sale or exchange— 
the larger is the capital required to carry on the business, 
and the smaller is the amount of profit yielded by it. 
But, to return to our illustration, by means of quickened 
communication and conveyance, the time occupied in corre- 
spondence and transit is reduced to only one-seventh; while 
the merchants or manufacturers, instead of having to keep 
at the least a week’s stock of goods on. hand, can lessen this 
stock to the quantity sufficient for a day’s supply. Apply 
such a calculation to the whole stock of goods or contents 
of warehouses throughout the kingdom, and the truth of the 
old proverb and the extent of the economy effected by this 
saving of time will be abundantly apparent. 

It is in foreign trade that the beneficial effects of improved 
conveyance are most conspicuous, and that the connexion 
between the means or media of exchange and the course of 
production becomes not only readily intelligible but illus- 
trated visibly on the face of the earth. The most striking 
instance, perhaps, might be that of a secluded country “‘ke 
California or Australia forty years ago; but rather let us 
show the effects of modern conveyance upon regions like the 
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old ‘backwoods’ of the United States and the vast inland 
territory of our Indian empire. Without steamboats and 
railways how long would it not have taken—generations 
instead of years—before the great wilderness of prairie lands 
beyond the Mississippi would have been occupied by settlers 
end cultivation, and become States or territories of the 
American Union! The soil was as fertile and the climate 
as favourable fifty years ago, before steam conveyance made 
its appearance on the scene, as they are now; and families 
who were content with a rude and simple form of existence 
could have settled there with a fair certainty of obtaining 
the means of living. But, without steamboats and railways, 
how small was the amount of population which could reach 
these far-away grassy solitudes! and, when settled, the 
immigrants would have no motive to produce a particle more 
of anything than was required for their own consumption. 
But give the means of conveyance—roads, railways, steam- 
boats—and forthwith the bulky agricultural produce of the 
region becomes marketable; it can be transported as far as 
New York or New Orleans, and even to Europe, at a charge 
which leaves a profit to the producer. The settlers find 
that they can profitably employ their surplus of grain and 
other produce by exchanging it for the commodities which 
they desire. Previously they employed only a portion of their 
working power, and utilised only such part of the resources 
of the land as was necessary for their own subsistence; but 
now, having acquired an adequate inducement, they employ 
their full work-power, and set themselves to turn fully to ac- 
count the natural resources of the district. Thus industry 
is augmented, more human labour is applied to profitable 
production, with corresponding benefits to the workers, while 
the mass of useful commodities is increased throughout the 
world. It is under these circumstances that the remarkable 
settlement of the American ‘Far West’ has taken place 
during the last half-century—notably aided by that other 
means of exchange, a circulating medium, through which 
capital is lent and borrowed, and the daily work of buying 
and selling is carried on. 

It was about fifty-five years ago that the westward move- 
ment of population into the regions beyond the Mississippi 
began to assume large proportions, advancing and encroach- 
ing upon the forest and the prairie at the rate of seventeen 
miles a year over the greater part of a frontier seventeen 
hundred miles in length. Of the 680 million acres of State 
or public lands at its disposal, the United States Government 
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had then sold 60 millions; and in the year 1828 the sales 
amounted to 750,000 acres, yielding 221,000/. ; but the sales 
rose rapidly until in 1835 they amounted to 7} million acres, 
yielding to the Government 2,480,000/.* And this was 
enly the commencement of the great migration and settle- 
ment which, by the aid of steam conveyance, has now 
carried cultivation to the foot of the Rocky Mountains. Its 
beneficial effects, through trade, extend over half the world. 
The surplus produce of the new territories is carried to the 
great centres of population, and much of it for export to 
Europe, to be sold or exchanged for manufactures and other 
commodities, the production of which gives employment and 
the means of livelihood to thousands of families in our 
own and other countries. 

The introduction of railways into India—which consti- 
tutes a notable feature in the commercial progress of the 
present generation—furnishes a not less striking illustration 
of the influence of the means of conveyance and exchange in 
augmenting production alike of raw materials and of manu- 
factures, in increasing, first, the produce of the earth, and 
next, the fabrics of the factory—together with a general 
increase of social wellbeing, owing to the multiplying of 
useful commodities at the service of mankind. But, in the 
ease of India, let us exhibit the beneficial effects of improved 
conveyance in developing the mineral resources of a country. 
It was in 1820 that the first coal mine was opened in India, 
in the Raneegunj district of Bengal, where the coal lay 
close to the surface and was easily worked, and also adjoined 
the great highway and waterway through Bengal. In 1854, 
when a commencement was made of the East India Rail- 
way, only three mines had been opened; but this mining 
industry was prosecuted rapidly, and now there are about 
sixty coal mines at work in the Raneegunj and neighbouring 
districts. The East India Railway at once made a market 
for the coal, which is now employed in working that line; 
and also, being conveyed by water and railway, it is used 
‘in the steamers employed on the river and coasting traffic, 
‘in the cotton, jute, and other mills in Calcutta and its 
* vicinity ; and for such purposes there is a constantly in- 
‘creasing demand.’ t But it is in Central India that the 
largest coal-seams exist ; and hitherto, owing to their distance 





* See Alison’s ‘ History of Europe from 1815 to 1852,’ chap. xliii. 
+ Trade of British India for the five years 1874-5 to 1878-9. 
Parl. Paper, 1880, p. 23. 
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from the sea and from lack of the means of transport, these 
coal beds have hardly been touched, except to supply the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. Extensive deposits of good coal 
are known to exist in Northern Assam ; but there, as else- 
where, it is impossible to work coal mines efficiently except 
with a ready means of obtaining labour, machinery, and 
supplies, and also of profitably disposing of the coal when 
raised, by means of a ready access to markets through cheap 
transport. But create a demand—-whether on the spot or at 
any places readily accessible through land or water convey- 
ance—and coal-mining will soon open a new and valuable 
source of wealth to India. At the present hour a large 
scheme of this kind is on foot, and is approaching comple- 
tion. Some fifteen years ago, when Mr. T. Hardy Johnston, 
C.E., was at the head of the Railway and Public Works 
Department of the Nizam’s Government, an investigation 
was made of extensive coal beds situated in the north-eastern 
district of the Hyderabad territories, and which showed 
that some of these coal-seams were no less than thirty feet 
in thickness, and at little distance from the surface. If we 
mistake not, the late Sir Salar Jung, then Prime Minister, 
was desirous that the Nizam’s Government should, of itself, 
open up this mineral district by means of a railway connect- 
ing, vid Hyderabad, with the trunk line between Madras and 
Bombay. Subsequently, the Government of India has taken 
a keen interest in the developement of these coal fields; the 
project was taken up by the Hyderabad-Chanda Railway 
Company, which was registered rather more than two years 
ago, whose line is expected to reach the Singareni coal 
fields within eighteen months from the present time. Mean- 
while an English company has obtained from the Nizam’s 
Government a most extensive mining concession, and ar- 
rangements for the opening of pits in the Singareni district 
are already in progress in anticipation and for the supply of 
the coming railway. In like manner the aid of railways is 
about to be brought to the working of the gold rocks of 
Mysore—thereby adding one more to the many services: 
which steam conveyance has conferred upon our Indian 
empire, and which have served to extend alike the power of 
the Government and the social wellbeing of the people. 

One needs only to look around and to compare the present 
times with those of our youth, to be assured of the vast 
power and beneficial operation of these new agencies which 
have aided in the recent commercial progress of the world. 
Not less worthy of consideration is the principle which 
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underlies the achievement of these new agents, and which, 
indeed, is indispensable to all truly civilised progress. How- 
ever various in external forms may be the course of human 
progress, which, beginning with rudimentary industry, gra- 
dually attains to the leisure requisite for the develope- 
ment of the higher powers and nobler emotions—elevating 
the intellect and humanising the fierce struggle for existence 
with which the history of mankind begins—the grand prin- 
ciple has to be observed that industrial or material results 
must be produced with a diminishing expenditure of human 
labour. The characteristic feature of civilisation—of that 
growth of the higher powers of man which is ennobling 
life and beautifying the world—the principle upon which 
all this rich progress depends, consists in the attain- 
ment of two opposite and apparently incompatible results. 
Production must increase, while the labour of production 
must diminish. As a pre-requisite, or at least as an accom- 
paniment and aid of civilisation, the amount of useful pro- 
duction—especially the supply of the necessaries and comforts 
of life—must augment more rapidly than population itself 
augments. The same amount of population must possess 
a larger supply of the food which ministers to physical 
developement, and of the leisure and luxuries which are 
the handmaid of refinement and of intellectual growth. A 
mere increase of production goes for little: it is needful, 
of course, for the support of the natural growth of popula- 
tion, but, if attended by an equal expenditure of labour, it 
can merely serve to keep things as they were, and does 
nothing for human elevation or social progress. An increase 
of bodily toil is incompatible with the developement of man’s 
higher faculties ; beyond a certain point, bodily exertion 
serves directly to enfeeble the intellect, and to deaden the 
moral and emotional nature. As may be seen too much 
even in modern States, an increased exertion of physical 
effort, as through a prolongation of the hours of daily work, 
diminishes the intelligence of the workers, and would end 
by reducing them to the level of the lower animals. How, 
then, is this evil to be overcome, and the happy object 
attained of increasing the necessaries and comforts of life 
without increasing human toil, and without destroying the 
leisure or reserve power requisite for intellectual growth 
and moral elevation ? 

It is human invention—it is the mind or the understand- 
ing, which solves the problem, and which of late has been 
accomplishing its mission to a degree and with a rapidity 
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previously unknown or undreamt of. The amount of Force 
in the world is incalculable: and it is the application of 
man’s intelligence to the natural forces, or sources of power 
around him, which enables him to augment his own working 
power independently of any increase of bodily toil. From the 
outset he has made use of the power of the lower animals, 
and also learnt to employ the winds and water as motive 
forces; then he sets himself to investigate the subtler or 
latent powers of nature, and gradually, through suitable and 
ever improving apparatus, enlists some of them in his service. 
In this way the power of man works through machinery, 
and thereby becomes increased immeasurably beyond the 
force that belongs to or is inherent in himself. The result 
is the same as if human power had experienced an extra- 
ordinary developement. In civilised communities, one man 
is now equal in productive capacity to ten or twenty men in 
earlier times. To multiply the potency of anything is, as 
regards power, the same as to multipiy the thing itself— 
indeed, it is very much better, inasmuch as this increase of 
power is obtained without a corresponding increase in the 
cost of maintenance and working. 

It is upon this principle that the great industrial improve- 
ments here passed in review have proceeded. The increase 
of productive power achieved through steam-driven machi- 
nery in all its various forms is incalculable: confine the 
calculation to the steam locomotive alone, and the result 
is startling in its magnitude. In 1866 M. Chevalier reckoned 
that the 16,500 locomotive engines then at work in Europe 
were equal in power to nearly eight million horses, or equi- 
valent to the muscular power of about forty millions of adult 
and healthy men. And as such men constitute barely a 
fifth of the population, it follows that the addition made to 
human force during the previous forty years by the employ- 
ment of steam-locomotives in Europe was the same as would 
have arisen if the population of our continent in 1866 had 
been 200 millions larger than it actually was.* The im- 
provements which have been made and continue to be made 
in the steam locomotive furnish an admirable illustration of 
the general type of invention which is ceaselessly aiding 
and promoting modern civilisation and wellbeing through 
comparatively costless additions to productive power. The 





* Discours prononcé au Collége de France & l’ouverture du Cours 
5 


d’Economie Politique, le 18 décembre 1866, par M. Michel Chevalier, 
Membre de l'Institut, &c. 
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highest amount of steam-pressure which James Watt found 

attainable was 12 Ibs. on the square inch; in 1866 the force 

developed was ten times as great, or 120 lb. on the square 

inch. In 1829 the most powerful locomotive that could be 

constructed (the ‘ Rocket’) could draw only three times its 

own weight at a speed of fifteen miles an hour; in 1866 a 

powerful locomotive was able to draw ten times its own 

weight at a speed of twenty miles an hour. During the 

same period, the quantity of fuel required for generating 

a given amount of steam had been diminished by five-sixths ; 

in other words, in 1866 one pound of coal sufficed to develope 
as much force as six pounds of coal did in 1826. And this 
process of improvement still goes on, the motive force being 
more and more economised and efficiently applied through 
improvements of apparatus.* And this process acts and reacts 
throughout our whole industrial system. It was the vast 
powers of the steam-engine which first enabled us to work 
our invaluable coal beds, and greatly facilitated our iron 
manufacture; and every improvement of the steam engine 
by lessening the cost of coal mining and of iron manufacture 
lessens also the cost of the fuel and of the raw material of 
its own structure. No doubt the refinements of workmanship 
and completer fittings of the modern steam engine might or 
do add to the cost or difficulty of its construction ; but, not 
to speak of the simultaneous cheapening of the ironwork 
employed in its structure, and of the coal used in its working 
—every sucha improvement in mechanism and mechanical 
appliances repays a hundred times the cost of effecting it. 
New agencies of power, or improvements upon existing ones, 
are not obtained for nothing—railways alone have caused a 
new industrial expenditure to the amount of 5,000 millions 
sterling—but their cost is repaid abundantly by the new 
or augmented service which they render to mankind. So 
obvious a truth seems hardly to need mention, but, unless it 





* The most recent improvement in the developement or economy of 
steam-power in navigation is the construction of engines on the ‘ triple 
‘ expansion’ principle, whereby the steam from the boilers is passed 
through three cylinders, each succeeding cylinder being smaller than 
the one before it—thus obtaining a maximum amount of power out of 
the steam before it is allowed to reach the condensers. ‘This ‘ triple 
‘ expansion’ form of engines has been successfully tried in the P. and 
O. steamer ‘ Bengal’ (4,500 tons), which, as we write, has just made 
the voyage out to Australia and back, and, it is reported, with a saving 
of 20 per cent. of coal, while maintaining the previous maximum rate 
of speed. 
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be kept in mind, an important matter may be overlooked 
when we come to the remaining factor of exchange and 
locomotive of value—namely, the circulating medium, which 
we have now to deal with in connexion with the fall of 
prices and the cheapening influence upon commodities of the 
new agencies of locomotion and conveyance. 

Money, the last and completing link in the process of 
exchange, and which is known as pre-eminently ‘ the medium 
‘of exchange,’ has undergone improvements or economies 
of power similar in character to those which we have de- 
scribed in connexion with the other and initial or preliminary 
agencies of exchange—namely, the means of conveyance. 
Under the system of barter there were and always must be 
serious obstructions to exchanges, and, consequently, to the 
industrial and commercial wellbeing which springs from 
them. Needless to say, money solves these difficulties at 
once. A coin or two serves to cover any acknowledged want 
of equivalence in the articles to be exchanged. Further, 
when a trader is willing to dispose of his goods, yet does not 
desire any of the articles offered in exchange for them, a pay- 
ment in coin at once satisfies him, and completes the desired 
transaction. He receives for his goods an equivalent in 
money—in a form of value wellnigh imperishable, con- 
veniently kept and readily utilised, and which he can employ 
at will in the purchase either of goods or of labour. Unlike 
any other kind of property, the money can be kept for any 
time without either expense or loss of value; and also it is 
more widely exchangeable—its effective value in exchange is 
greater—than that of any other kind of property. 

The value of a thing depends upon its amount of useful- 
ness—upon its capacity for doing useful things; and (ceteris 
paribus) the greater the number of useful things that a 





commodity can purchase, or the greater the number of 


gratifications or useful services which it can obtain for its 
possessor, the greater is the value of that commodity. Money 
can perform more services in this way than any other thing. 
Of all kinds of property it is the most capable of being 
exchanged for other commodities at pleasure. And this 
superiority of money over all other kinds of property is 
expressed by, or lies at the root of, the old proverb, that ‘ the 
‘ seller is the servant of the buyer.’ In other words, it is 
more difficult to sell, or to convert ordinary commodities into 
money, than to buy, or convert money into other commo- 
dities—money being the more useful article and the most 
generally desired. It is property in its most condensed, 
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least perishable, and most readily available form—property 
‘ mobilised,’ and exchangeable in the highest degree. A free 
exchange of goods is a requisite of social wellbeing; and 
from the earliest times civilised communities saw that it was 
advantageous for them to devote a portion of their wealth 
or labour for the sake of providing themselves with money, 
in the form of the precious metals, in order to facilitate pro- 
duction, industry, and the general comforts of life. This was 
precisely analogous or equivalent to the making of roads. 
Money facilitates the transfer of property—the locomotion 
of value—just as roads and the other means of conveyance 
facilitate the transfer of commodities from one place to 
another. 

The parallel between roads and money is as complete as 
any illustration of one thing by another can be. Both roads 
and money are simply means to an end. They constitute no 
addition to the stock of commodities which support life; of 
themselves they produce nothing at all. On the contrary, 
they are or occasion a subtraction from the stock of useful 
commodities and also of labour. Roads occupy land more 
or less capable of production, and also, together with the 
machinery of conveyance, they absorb (or withdraw from 
other uses) in their construction a large amount of labour. 
Money consists of the precious metals, which are only obtain- 
able through labour, and absorbs the larger portion of the 
gold and silver of the world—not in articles of ornament 
which gratify the senses, but simply in passing from hand to 
hand, or in lying locked up out of sight in strong boxes, 
under watchful precautions for its security. Nevertheless both 
roads and money, the means of conveyance and of exchange, 
serve vastly to augment human power and the enjoyment of 
life. Together, they extend the beneficial work of exchange 
all over the world; creating an effective demand for produc- 
tion in localities which previously had no external market, 
thereby calling into profitable play productive labour for 
which there had been no motive, and resources of the soil for 
which there had been no requirement ; and simultaneously, 
in the older countries or seats of civilisation, more employ- 
ment and profit are created through the production and 
supply of those articles of manufacture which are suitable 
and requisite for trading with the other and less advanced 
countries. In this way production is increased, more labour 
is rendered profitable, and the stock of useful commodities 


is increased, all over the world. Hence, as by a universal . 


instinct, mankind in all countries have set apart certain 
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commodities to act as money—to facilitate exchanges, 
whether of goods or labour, and to store property in a con- 
venient and readily available form. By devoting a portion 
of their labour or property to this purpose, they found that 
all the rest of their labour and commodities became many 
times more useful and profitable to them—acquiring a higher 
value through the machinery of money, just as the same 
things do through the means of conveyance and the 
machinery of locomotion. Money, too, is the most conve- 
nient, or indeed the only practicable form in which capital 
or property can be lent or applied to the varied purposes of 
industry and of civilised life; it may be styled the material 
of loanable capital. Gradually, therefore, all estimates of 
the value of things came to be reckoned in this medium of 
exchange. Contracts were made in it, services and obliga- 
tions reckoned in it; and thus money, besides being neces- 
sary for the countless daily exchanges of domestic life and 
of universal trade, has become a general measure of value, 
whose influence often extends over years, in some cases 
even for generations, and every change in which must more 
er less disturb the fabric of society, by affecting the whole 
industrial, commercial, and financial relations of the com- 
munity. 

At present a serious disturbance of this kind is in pro- 
gress, and although we do not here desire to discuss the 
question of remedial measures for the scarcity of gold, we 
may seasonably state the principle and line of progress 
through which the monetary system has reached its present 
economical excellence. The monetary means of exchange 
have been improved on precisely the same principle as the 
means of conveyance have been—-namely, by augmenting 
the potency of the agent independently of increasing its 
quantity or cost to mankind. First, by banking, whereby 
the spare coin of a community, being deposited in bank, 
remains at the free disposal of its owners on demand, while 
nearly all of it (say nine-tenths) can be lent by the bank and 
profitably employed by others. Next, paper money in the 
form of bank notes and cheques: the notes being promises 
te pay in coin issued by the banks, and the cheques being 
orders upon the banks to pay in cash issued by depositors. 
Bills, which are far older than either bank notes or cheques, 
are an economy of capital rather than of money: they 
do not lessen payments in money, but they give time 
to traders to sell or profitably dispose of goods which they 
have bought, and with the money thus obtained to pay for 
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the goods while also pocketing the profit; while the first 
seller of the goods, by discounting the trader’s bill, gets pay- 
ment at once, and is enabled to invest the sum anew in 
profitable business. ‘Thus, by the bill-system, a seller never 
for a day loses the value of his goods, yet simultaneously 
these goods are being profitably traded in by the buyer. 
At the same time these commercial bills duly endorsed are 
capable of acting as wholesale currency in trading and 
financial circles, more or less widely, according to the credit 
or reputation of the drawers and endorsers; and in foreign 
or international trade and payments, bills are very exten- 
sively used in this way, and effect a great economy by 
settling the balance of trade between countries without the 
transmission of coin or bullion. 

Finally, there is the ‘clearing’ system, through which 
banks settle their manifold accounts without the interchange 
of money, and simply by transfers of credit to one another 
in the books of the Bank of England. A further economy 
and actual profit would be effected if the ‘ clearing’ were 
made, as among the Scotch banks, by transfers of consols. 
Indeed, were it not beyond our present purpose, we might 
show how widely a system of banking credit and clearing 
transactions based on the Government securities of each 
country could be established for the settlement of inter- 
national balances and other payments, effecting a considerable 
saving of bullion, and with a profit (as compared with the 
present system) to the banks which took part in it. More 
important still—indeed, pre-eminently important—is the 
advantage thereby to be attained of putting an end to those 
rapid and transient drains of specie from one country to 
another, which, howsoever brief, ever and anon convulse the 
commerce and industry of large portions of the world, and 
particularly of our own country. 

What, then, has been the influence of these changes—of 
the recent improvements in the means of conveyance and 
exchange—upon the present position of trade and money ? 
In the opinion of the recent conference of French bankers, 
trade throughout the world has quadrupled since 1848; 
according to Mulhall, the increase has been sixfold. Such 
estimates, at the best, can only be approximations to the 
truth. But everyone can remember the bright and marvel- 
lously prosperous times which prevailed in our own country 
and throughout the world for full twenty years after 1852, 
and which made the third quarter of the present century a 
veritable golden age. We have already described the general 
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increase of production, both in the produce of the earth and 
of the factory, multiplying the stock of commodities useful 
to mankind, and increasing the value of each man’s labour 
as measured in, or by his command over, these useful commo- 
dities. But now we have a very different state of matters 
to consider, and a more complicated question to answer. 
The improved agencies of conveyance, which chiefly con- 
tributed to the general prosperity, are still in full play, but 
they are showing another side, and are attended by a return 
of trade toward the ‘ hard times’ which had preceded their 
introduction and general adoption. The pendulum has taken 
a backward swing; but why? Some learned men talk im- 
posingly about seasons of good and bad trade, or of human 
prosperity and adversity occurring in fixed alternations inevi- 
tably and inscrutably, and that no more can be said. This is 
no explanation; and in so pre-eminently important a matter 
as that of national and social wellbeing, it would be a failure 
of duty were we to rest content in ignorance instead of seek- 
ing to trace the changing phenomena to their fundamental 
causes, so as to contribute towards the ultimate attainment 
of a solution of the difficulty, whether through alleviation 
or by permanent removal. 

These new or modern agencies of locomotion and com- 
munication, which have so largely promoted the expansion 
of trade and production, had become fully established in 
general use at the middle of the century, and had entered 
upon that steady and rapid course of developement and ex- 
tension which continued in full play for five-and-twenty 
years—say, until 1874; since then it has been checked, 
sharing in the stagnation or diminished progress which has 
befallen all other branches of industrial enterprise during 
the last dozen years. Thus, the first stage of maturity for 
these new agencies of conveyance and communication—viz. 
railways, oceanic steam-navigation, and the electric telegraph 
—was contemporaneous with the discovery of the rich gold 
mines of California and Australia, which, by furnishing 
the monetary means of exchange, co-operated with the new 
locomotive and telegraphic agencies in the remarkable ex- 
pansion of trade and of general prosperity which forth- 
with ensued. But it is to be observed that, although both 
the new gold and the new agencies of conveyance were 
beneficial in themselves, and promoted the same beneficial 
end—namely, the expansion of trade and production, and 
the consequential increase of social and national well- 
being—these new forces or agents were in one important 
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respect rivals. And what is more—curious as such a fact 
may be—this rivalry or mutually counteracting influence at 
first, and for full twenty years, greatly added to the bene- 
ficent character of each of them. That either of them 
separately would not have produced so much prosperity for 
mankind as the two together have done, will be readily— 
indeed, instantly—admitted ; but we repeat that, although 
the new gold and the new means of conveyance and of com- 
munication were fundamentally similar in character as re- 
gards the promotion of trade and production with the 
concomitant benefits to mankind, nevertheless these new 
agents or forces were in one important respect antagonistic ; 
and this antagonism for a time actually heightened the 
benefit which the world derived from them. 

An increase in the supply of the precious metals as money 
has always, as an historic fact, been productive of beneficial 
effects upon society at large: so much so that Hume, as keen 
and profound a thinker as modern literature can show, was 
of opinion that ‘the good policy of the magistrate [in such 
*‘ matters] consists only in keeping the stock of money, if 
‘ possible, still increasing.” As Hume himself doubts the 
possibility of such a course, the sentence is probably meant 
to be simply a highly emphatic statement of an abstract 
proposition—of a thing in itself desirable, although probably 
not attainable. But he makes the further and unqualified 
statement that the condition of affairs ‘is as pernicious to 
‘industry when gold and silver are diminishing, as it is 
‘ advantageous when these metals are increasing.’ Never- 
theless, in this as in all other matters, it is a question of 
degree. Irrigation, a moderate or suitable distribution of 
water to the soil for the purpose of promoting vegetation, is 
one of the most valuable agents or aids of agricultural pro- 
duction; but a flood, a sudden and excessive inundation, 
although it may not be devoid of some useful consequences, 
is on the whole disastrous. Even so, a new supply of the 
precious metals so large as to revolutionise the value of 
money—say by reducing its purchasing power by one-half 
or more in the course of a few years—is of very questionable 
advantage at any time, and would be widely injurious at the 
present day. Three centuries ago such a monetary revolu- 
tion occurred—in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and the first 
Stuart kings—when the complaints were far more numerous, 
or at least more noticeable, than were any expressions of 
satisfaction. This may be partly attributable to the fact 
that the classes who suffered most, or those who had most 
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property which would be depreciated in monetary value, 
were the only ones who could publicly record their com- 
plaints ; yet it is not less true that the labouring classes 
suffered and grumbled quite as much as their betters. Indeed, 
as is natural at all times, all classes gave more heed to the 
hardships of the case than to the benefits, which were so 
wide and enduring. But the constitution and also the 
general condition of society in Europe in the sixteenth cen- 
tury could bear shocks and changes of this kind much better 
than is possible under the more complex social and com- 
mercial arrangements, and especially under the universal 
prevalence of monetary contracts, of the present age. Europe 
in the first half of the sixteenth century, trom lack of a 
circulating medium, was like a country which has been 
reduced to barrenness from lack of rain, and to which a 
pluvial deluge, even if of tropical severity, cannot fail to do 
far more good than harm. 

In the present age, such a change in the circulating 
medium and measure of value as was predicted a quarter of 
a century ago by Chevalier, Cobden, and Jevons would un- 
doubtedly have been as calamitous as the last named and 
soundest of these authorities apprehended—albeit we regard 
as exaggerated the terrors expressed in anticipation by 
Chevalier and his English translator, who seem to have 
had eyes only for one side of the question. Indeed, Professor 
Jevons himself wholly failed to perceive that important 
beneficial influence of the gold discoveries which nevertheless 
served to falsify his own calculated predictions. It was the 
counteracting effects of a rapidly expanding trade, assisted 
by the new agencies which invention had recently before 
placed at its service, which steadied the measure of value, 
and prevented the great expected fall in the value of gold, by 
usefully multiplying the requirements for money. Contem- 
poraneous with the gold discoveries, and greatly helped by 
them—alike as supplying in abundance the monetary means 
of exchange and the material of loanable capital, and also 
by the moral influences of hope and energy which these 
world-exciting discoveries did so much to beget and sustain 
—trade, immediately followed and partly accompanied by 
production, entered upon a singularly rapid developement, 
and one which (owing to the rise of prices, which swelled 
the official statistics of foreign trade) appeared even greater 
than it was, proportionately exciting the general enthusiasm. 
There ensued more employment for labour, both in pro- 
fitable production and in the work of conveyance and ex- 
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change, creating a requirement for more money in payment 
of wages and salaries, in freights, commissions, and the like ; 
while the increase of income or profits to employers, together 
with the increased demand and competition for labour, caused 
the larger amount of employment to be accompanied by a 
higher rate of pay. This increased expenditure in wages 
and salaries naturally led to a larger expenditure in con- 
sumption, &c., on the part of the recipients, the industrial 
classes, just as the increased profits or income of the em- 
ployers led on their part to a similar result; so that buying 
and selling increased, and the requirement for money became 
largely enhanced throughout the entire civilised community. 
Further, while the monetary requirements of the world were 
thus augmented, absorbing in a beneficial manner no small 
portion of the new gold, it happened, as the result of the 
increased production and supply of marketable commodities, 
that the things measured in money augmented simultaneously 
{although, at first, not proportionately) with the stock of 
money, thereby tending to maintain an equipoise between 
money and goods, and checking any serious change in the 
value of the circulating medium. 

In this way the new gold mines, co-operating with trade, 
produced a great increase of individual wellbeing and na- 
tional prosperity, without occasioning any mischievous or 
objectionable change in the value of money. Indeed, the 
monetary doctrine which has been so predominant since the 
early portion of the century, that any additional issue or 
supply of money necessarily ‘ depreciates’ the currency— 
in the sense of reducing its ordinary or normal value—is 
fundamentally wrong. The most disastrous mistake in the 
scientific theories about money has arisen from the failure 
to perceive that (barring State issues, usually of inconvertible 
notes) more money can get into circulation only through 
being employed in new or augmented production, or in trade 
which employs labour and engenders production; so that 
the influence of the additional currency upon prices may be 
wholly, and is always partly, nullified by the new business 
transactions which it serves to perform, and by the increase 
of exchangeable commodities or property upon the produc- 
tion of which the money is employed. We cannot do more 
than thus state the question here; but no correct or even ap- 
proximately correct understanding of the operation of money 
and trade upon prices is possible without a clear perception 
and adequate appreciation of this truth. 

Thus it happened that the apprehension of a revolutionary 
VOL. CLXIV. NO. CCCXXXV. D 
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fall in the value of gold, and of money in general, was not 
realised. Nevertheless a fall, which at its maximum was 
considerable, in the value of money did set in after ‘the 
Australian mines came to augment the new gold supply from 
California ; but, barring exceptional moments and cases, we 
think the maximum rise of prices due to the new mines, and 
which was reached in 1856-7, fell short of 25 per cent. 
Owing to the issue of inconvertible paper money throughout 
the United States during the civil war, and by Italy in 
1865, in preparation for her premeditated war with Austria 
—events which set loose for general circulation upwards 
of a hundred millions sterling of coin, equivalent to an 
equal increase (of about thirty millions sterling annually 
during the three years) in the contemporaneous yield of the 
mines—a still higher level of prices was reached in 1863-6; 
and the epoch of high prices and general prosperity, albeit 
with much fluctuation, continued until 1874, terminating 
decisively in the following year. Indeed, were we asked to 
fix the turning point—the watershed dividing the ‘ golden 
‘age’ from the hard times now in progress—we should fix it 
in November 1873, contemporaneous with the monetary or 
banking crisis which then occurred, especially in the United 
States and our own country. 

It is a remarkable fact—obvious though the truth may be 
—that, owing to the unceasing growth of population, and 
also of a higher standard or ideas of comfort such as civili- 
sation engenders, there soon occurs a stage or punctwm 
temporis at which the produce of the precious metals, even 
from the richest of mines, is overtaken by the requirement 
for these metals, in their twofold use as money and as orna- 
ments. This was most strikingly exemplified throughout 
the three last centuries, when the change in the value of 
money was completed and the rise in the level of prices came 
to a full stop before 1650, although the produce of the gold 
and silver mines went on increasing (even doubling and 
trebling) for more than a century and a half thereafter. 
A fortiori, no sooner does the supply of coin or money become 
stationary, than money begins to be scarce—inadequate to 
the ever-growing wants of the civilised world ; and a fall of 
prices sets in. Accordingly it was beyond historic reason to 
expect that the reign of high prices, arising from the new 
gold and silver mines, would be an enduring condition of the 
world. Blessings seldom come unmixed, and never are im- 
mortal ; but they come often enough perhaps, and at times 
in most valuable magnitude, creating golden epochs for the 
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world, and leaving rich fruitage behind, if men or nations 
will but make good use of these opportunities of happiness 
or prosperity. Look at the mighty impulse to progress 
which was communicated to Europe by the discovery of 
America, together with the flood of the precious metals 
which then poured into a continent from which money had 
wellnigh disappeared, and which had hardly begun to awake 
from the long barbaric slumber of the Dark Ages. These 
events served to launch Europe upon her new career of 
civilisation and dominion, enabling her first to reclaim her 
own freedom by throwing off the yoke of the Asiatic con- 
querors—Moors, Mongols, Turks—who then held the eastern 
half of Europe up to Warsaw, Vienna, and Venice, be- 
sides occupying Spain, and lording it in their galleys over 
the length and breadth of the Mediterranean Sea; and 
thereafter, masters in their own house, the European nations 
began to carry the work of conquest, commerce, and coloni- 
sation into every quarter of the globe. Despite this rapid 
progress of the European world, so great was the number 
and richness of the American mines, that the supply of 
money sufficed to sustain that progress almost without break 
for three centuries, and until advancing civilisation had in- 
vented for its wants various monetary economies, and a 
partial substitute for the canonised metals, the production of 
which is so fitful. 

In our own day, another epoch of monetary abundance 
has come and gone. It has been very brief, but it was peer- 
lessly rich in the precious metals, and its exceeding brevity 
has been largely due to human wastefulness. ‘ Man hath 
‘ sought out many inventions,’ it was said of old; but surely 
a rasher act of deliberate legislation is hard to find than 
that by which some of the leading Governments of the world 
have demonetised silver, which forms about one-half of the 
entire metallic circulation of the globe. Apart from any 
special study of monetary science, any man well acquainted 
with the broad course of history would have been aware of 
the facts which we have just mentioned—namely, that a 
stationary currency (without ever-increasing economies in 
its use) is incompatible with national progress or social 
prosperity ; and that even a steadily increasing yield of the 
gold and silver mines, on the largest scale that the world 
has ever seen, is sure to be overtaken by the growing 
requirements and demand for these metals arising from the 
ceaseless expansion of trade, population, and realised wealth, 
which require both more money and a larger consumption of 
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the precious metals in personal ornaments and decorative 
art. But for the recent legislative acts of demonetisation 
the world would still (despite the gradual decline of the 
gold mines) have possessed a circulating medium fairly ade- 
quate, or not seriously inadequate, for its wants—sustaining 
with little diminution, although no longer capable of ex- 
tending, the benefits which were so conspicuous during the 
previous quarter of a century. Assuredly, then, the world 
through its legislators has failed to reap the full benefit of 
the new gold and silver mines—the most marvellous discovery 
and outpouring of the precious metals which has ever been 
known; and in not a few thoughtful and philosophic minds 
the apprehension grimly arises as to whether, and how far, 
these contagious legislative mistakes are not hastening a 
crisis in which our modern or European system of civilisa- 
tion will have to pass through a supreme ordeal, the very 
thought of which is appalling. 

In a previous article* we have shown how the present 
monetary dearth has been produced, through the demone- 
tisation of silver and the growing scarcity of gold. At 
present it only remains to point out another important 
element of the case—namely, the influence upon our mone- 
tary position of the vast expansion which trade has under- 
gone since the middle of the century, with the help of the 
new agencies of conveyance and communication. We have 
just shown how the rapid expansion of trade which quickly 
followed, and indeed partly accompanied, the new gold dis- 
coveries, besides its general benefits to the world, exerted a 
fortunate influence upon money, checking the rise of prices, 
or fall in the value of the circulating medium, in the most 
beneficial way—namely, through increasing the profitable 
requirements for money by multiplying the commodities 
and services which are measured in money. Manifestly, 
however, when the tide turned and the supply of money was 
lessened, the influence of this industrial progress upon the 
circulating medium assumed a very different character ; and 
the fact that the world had advanced largely in trade, pro- 
duction, and population, as well as in realised wealth, ope- 
rated directly and powerfully to create a scarcity of the 
circulating medium, and to make this monetary dearth the 
parent of widespread distress. ‘Pleasure and pain,’ it has 
been said, ‘enter through the same portals ;’ and in exact 





* See the ‘Ed. Review’ for January 1886, Art. ‘The Scarcity of 
Gold? 
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proportion to the maturity of civilisation or to the magnitude 
of civilised prosperity is the disaster produced by the failure 
or contraction of one of its elemental supports. 

The question dates from 1874. It is impracticable, in an 
accurate and satisfactory manner, to compare the addition 
made to the stock of gold and silver coin since 1850 with 
the increase which has contemporaneously occurred in trade, 
labour, and the stock of commodities, or in that further 
requirement for the precious metals, both as money and in 
ornaments, which attends an increase of realised wealth and 
capital. But we may speak with fair confidence upon this, 
the most pertinent point in the case: namely, that in con- 
sequence of the serious diminution of the circulating medium 
since 1873, unaccompanied by any new economy of money, 
it is impossible that the still greater volume of trade at the 
present time (together with an increase of about 15 per cent. 
in the world’s population *) can be carried on at the same 
price level, either for commodities or for labour and services. 
That this is the state of matters at present, and that it has 
been visibly in progress for several years past, is beyond 
question. We need not occupy space by printing evidence 
of the fall of prices, which is very fully set forth by Mr. 
Goschen, Mr. Hansard, and in several reports by the Statis- 
tical Department of the Board of Trade, the titles of which 
publications are prefixed to this article. Even the extent of 
the average fall may be pretty confidently stated at about 25 
per cent. within the last dozen years—a rise in the value 
of money, and in the weight of all monetary contracts and 
indebtments, of most serious extent, and absolutely unparal- 
leled in the rapidity of its occurrence. The loss thereby 
occasioned to the whole industrial classes is both more 
severe and more extensive than is generally understood. 
For, as all trade and production is largely carried on under 
fixed monetary charges, the loss resulting from a fall of 
prices must be met almost entirely out of the profits or net 
surplus alone; and consequently with a most serious re- 
duction not only of income, but also of the value of the 
entire productive property, whether it be land or manufac- 
turing plant, ships, warehouses, &c. 

‘ Over-production’ is the common explanation of the 
present depression of trade, just as it was sixty and sixty-five 
years ago under a similar visitation. Indeed, as we have 





* In the British Isles the increase of population since 1873 amounts 
to 2} millions, or 13 per cent. 
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shown on a previous occasion, the commercial aspect of a 
monetary dearth is always that of a ‘universal glut.’ And 
in one sense, of course, the phrase ‘ over-production ’ is right 
enough, inasmuch as both labour and commodities, all the 
things which are paid for or exchanged in money, exist in 
larger proportion than hitherto compared with the reduced 
stock of money. But this is merely to state the case as we 
have just done, but in other words which do not explain how 
this crisis has arisen. The special feature of the depres- 
sion is a fall of prices, and a consequential loss of profits 
both to producers and traders, and which, sooner or later, 
must lead to lower wages and diminished employment for 
the working classes—as has already occurred and is ex- 
tending among clerks and other salaried trade assistants. 
But what does this so-called ‘ over-production,’ which mani- 
festly extends to human labour as well as to commodities, 
really mean? Is the source of the difficulty that commo- 
dities are now being produced beyond the requirements of 
mankind? Lord Derby once warned the Lancashire manu- 
facturers against over-production by reminding them that, 
however many stockings they might produce from their 
looms, men have only two feet! Is it, then, an explanation 
of the present depression, which extends alike to agriculture 
and to manufactures, that mankind possess enough of the 
necessaries and comforts of life, so that they do not compete, 
nor need to compete, as hitherto, in the purchase of them ? 
This would be over-production in the proper meaning of 
the word. But assuredly no one will advance such a state- 
ment. Or is the employment of labour and the production 
of commodities, relatively to the increase of the population, 
greater than it was a dozen years ago, just before this fall 
of prices began? Again the answer must be No. Until 
recently, the volume of trade continued to expand, but its 
rate of expansion has been declining, and now threatens to 
come to a stop. And, as need hardly be said, a non-pro- 
gressive state of trade and production, less commodities and 
less employment, coexistent with the ceaseless growth of 
population, is not merely a negative but a positive disaster. 
It means a failure to maintain the present social condition, 
and an actual backward movement alike in the state of our 
people and in the stock of capital which is the motive power 
of industrial and commercial enterprise. 

These brief questions and considerations seem to us to 
bring the question to a definite issue. No doubt the labour 
of production and of conveyance has been much reduced, and 
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the facilities of exchange have been much augmented, since 
the middle of the century ; and it has been our object in the 
first half of this article to show how this has occurred. But, 
apart from the question as to whether any notable economies 
in these respects have been achieved since 1874—excepting 
in the production of steel—is it not the case that if the 
lessened cost of production and supply were the grand cause 
of the recent fall of prices, we should see the producing and 
conveying classes quite as prosperous as before, or more so? 
Do manufacturers, or producers of any kind, who by inven- 
tion or superior management cheapen their production—are 
these men losers thereby? Take, for example, the Bessemer 
process and other recent improvements in the treatment of 
iron and production of steel. No doubt the selling price 
of steel wares becomes lowered, but do the manufacturers 
suffer, or is the demand for labour reduced? Does labour 
languish and starve in consequenve of becoming more pro- 
ductively effective? If the invention or improvement be 
not a monopoly, competition among the manufacturing firms 
serves to secure for the public a reduction of price, but cer- 
tainly not to the extent of destroying the fair or ordinary 
profits on production. As a rule, and under all ordinary con- 
ditions, the producers benefit pari passu with the consumer. 
Naturally, and rightly, they look after their own profits first, 
and the reduction made in the selling price is fully covered, 
indeed much more than compensated, by the profit on the 
larger amount of sales. In other words, a fall of prices aris- 
ing from cheapened cost of production or supply is attended 
by prosperity ; the gain from lower price in which consumers 
rejoice being accompanied by at least an equal gain to the 
classes who produce and supply the commodities. But is 
this the case at present? Rather we should ask, is not the 
case the very opposite of this? Is there general prosperity 
or anything like it? Do the producers and conveyers get 
their protits as they used to do until 1874 or thereabouts ? 
Are they as well off as they used to be for a score of years 
or more after the produce of the Californian and Australian 
gold mines began to come into the markets of the world? 
So far from this being the case, the whole body of the 
industrial classes—both agriculturists and manufacturers, 
whether employers or employed, as well as merchants and 
the conveying interests by land or sea—all alike suffer 
from ‘hard times,’ and the general subject of complaint is 
a loss of profits in consequence of falling prices. What 
is more, the class of capitalists (banks included) who do not 
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directly engage in trade, yet who furnish the loanable wealth 
which sets in motion the wheels of industry—do not they 
also suffer from a fall in price of their own special com- 
modity, loanable capital, which at present (from lack of 
demand for it) does not yield half its ordinary return in the 
shape of interest ? 

If over-production were the cause of the present depression 
of trade, the natural and obvious remedy would, of course, 
be a diminution of production. The farmer ought to throw 
part of his ground out of cultivation, or leave part of the 
productive powers of the soil unutilised; the manufacturer 
should cease to employ his full plant or machinery ; while 
shipping and railway companies should put aside still more 
of their ships into dock or their locomotives under sheds ; 
and thereby, ex hypothesi, all these and other branches of 
trade ought to be benefited. But what sane man would 
propose such a course? The result would not be remedy, 
but increased suffering—further losses to employers, and a 
universal reduction in the employment of labour. The ex- 
planation of much of the continued production and trade is 
simply that it is meant to lessen an inevitable loss, as by 
working double shifts or longer hours in order to get more 
work out of the fixed capital and plant. True, with each 
increase of production and supply, the disparity between the 
stock of money and the quantity of commodities and of 
employed labour becomes augmented, so that the level of 
prices falls still lower. Yet what is trade to do? Were 
people to cease to work, they must starve ; and consequently 
they must be content to work longer hours or with less pay; 
whereby the condition of the people must retrograde, and 
the social system suffer serious damage. Indeed, in the case 
of all classes who carry on business under leases and such- 
like monetary contracts, whether they be farmers or manu- 
facturers—or even who have invested their own money in 
the farm, or ship, or factory—a stoppage of business is too 
obviously suicidal to need remark. But let us quote an 
instance which is really illustrative of the whole case. A 
trustworthy authority—the writer on ‘Trade and Finance’ 
in the ‘ Daily News’—commenting upon the stagnation in 
our textile industries two years ago, reported as follows : 


‘ A manufacturer whose concern is by no means a large one—400 
looms and 18,000 spindles—tells me that unless he was losing 50/. a 
week (2,600/. a year) it would not be worth his while to stop, for a 
closed factory is a veritable white elephant. There is, first of all, the 
loss of capital lying idle, and on cottages, the rent of which cannot be 
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collected. Then the mill must be watched and warmed, the roof kept 
water-tight, and the machinery free from rust; and when all this is 
done the start must be a time of trouble and confusion. The oil is 
stiff on the wheels and bearings, the rooms are cold and damp, yarns 
and cloth in operation are deteriorated, workpeople are scattered, and 
weeks may elapse before a shattered organisation can be restored, and 
a mill brought once more into satisfactory working order.’ 


In truth, it is only the wealthiest employers who can 
afford to stop; to the great majority stoppage is ruin. The 
small mill owners ‘ keep going,’ either on full or on short 
time, at all hazards, trusting to a turn of the tide to save 
them from an ultimate smash. If we turn to coalpits and 
to ironworks, with their costly machinery and blast furnaces, 
the heavy loss which must attend a stoppage, and which is 
so deterrent from such a course, is still more obvious. 
Indeed, in the case of a coalpit, stoppage is attended by 
such quick and dire dilapidation, that such a step is almost 
equivalent to abandonment. It is these and similar facts 
which explain how it is that no serious stoppage of produc- 
tion and of industrial employment has yet occurred—a phe- 
nomenon which has led a few theorising optimists to deny 
that there is any loss of profits at all. Hitherto the loss 
has been borne almost entirely by the employers, who have 
struggled on, ‘ bleeding at every pore,’ in the hope that the 
tide will turn before they are utterly exhausted, so as to 
enable them to float their ventures anew, and in a field left 
comparatively bare of competitors. 

_ Thus the question, so serious under any circumstances, 
a3 to the probable duration of this depression, becomes in- 
vested with a peculiar gravity. Doubtless there are many 
cheerful opinions current on the subject ; but our own hope 
lies more in the good quality of our people, and in the 
inventive or adaptive powers of civilised communities, than 
from any natural termination of the monetary difficulty which 
at present is so obstructive to commercial prosperity. Some 
writers, like Mr. Giffen,* while acknowledging that we have 
entered upon a period of falling prices, see nothing dis- 
quieting in the prospect, and even anticipate that ‘ trade 
‘ generally will be sounder.’ Others, finding comfort in a 
hope, say: ‘It is only a question of money and prices; 





* “What will be the effects on trade of such a course of prices as 
there seems reason to anticipate? Iam disposed to conclude that on 
balance the results will not be injurious. . . . Trade generally will be 
sounder.’ See ‘ Contemporary Review,’ June 1885, p. 819. 
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‘and as soon as we have accommodated ourselves to a new 
‘level of prices, things will go on just as before. The time 
‘ of transition is hard to bear, but it must soon be over.’ 
We wish we could think so; we should be glad if either 
reason or experience, if either history or the facts of the 
day, justified so cheerful a belief. We are not unhopeful, but 
our hope does not lie in the natural coming of a new level 
of prices, under which trade is to go on as before. The 
remedy must come from man’s own action—from legislation 
and international accord or co-operation in monetary matters. 
We do not underrate the difficulty to be encountered in this 
remedial work—on the contrary, we keep it clearly in view; 
and if we have endeavoured to probe the evil to its core, it is 
with a full consciousness that until the magnitude of the 
present fall in the value of productive industry and the 
exceeding difficulty of dealing with it are clearly recognised, 
it is utterly hopeless to expect a hearing for any proposals 
of remedial change in the existing monetary system, or to 
attain any permanent relief from the paralysis which for ten 
years has been so grievously afflicting the commerce and 
industry of our own and the other leading countries of the 
world. 





Art. II.—The Prose Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited 


by H. Buxroy Forman. 4 vols. London: 1880. 


DoETRY is the natural expression of a frame and tempera- 
ment like that of Shelley. Men of imaginative mind 
might fancy they saw in him a faun that had outlived the 
death of Pan, or a being who had wandered from another 
planet. His tall, slender, fragile form was the fitting tene- 
ment of his Ariel-like, elemental genius. His small head 
crowned with masses of brown curling hair, his feminine 
expressive features with the well-shaped graceful mouth 
and chin, the wild beauty of his star-like eyes, animated by 
‘the latent lightnings of poetry,’ seemed to confirm the 
impression that he was a ‘frail exhalation’ robed in the 
golden beams of dawn, a spirit, as was said of him at Lerici, 
coming and going no one knew when or where, fit only for 
the rarefied atmosphere of intense emotion in which he 
lived. Even his shrill, discordant voice, though it grated 
unpleasantly on the ear, was not out of keeping with his 
high-strung nature, or with the ‘lyric cry’ of his poetry. 
Throughout his life he never lost the playful confidence of 
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mysterious brotherhood with which children draw dumb 
creatures to themselves. Nor were men who knew him more 
able to resist his power of attraction. Though to Hazlitt’s 
eye Shelley looked like a fanatic, no one who came into 
close contact with him escaped the fascination of his 
personal charm. 

Nor did he belie his appearance. In all his poetry it 
would be hard to find a prosaic idea or a prosaic expression. 
Obscurity is a charge so often alleged against him that it 
has become a commonplace of criticism. The haziness of 
his poetry is mainly the effect of his preference for visionary 
pictures of life. His language is lucid, except when his 
extreme facility lures him into negligence. The ‘ Cenci’ affords 
abundant proof that his poetry is only obscure when his 
thoughts are indefinite. Whatever obscurity in truth exists 
is due to the fiery precipitance of his soul, the rapt frame 
of mind in which he wrote, the extreme novelty of his con- 
eeptions, the remoteness of his thoughts, the mystic exalta- 
tion of his ideas, the ardour of his temperament, the 
prodigality of his imagination. It is to causes like these, 
and not to poverty of resource, that we must attribute 
the incomplete and fragmentary character of his writings, 
his omissions and repetitions, his grammatical puzzles, and 
licenses of construction. 

To him and his poetry may be applied truly and without 
metaphor, the terms of bard, inspiration, or divine frenzy. 
He is rarely a conscious artist; his whole being is concen- 
trated in the message which he is constrained to deliver. 
He wrote under an overmastering impulse to which he 
surrendered himself heart and soul. He could not pause to 
find the right word, or to correct with care. Hence his text 
is full of blanks, alterations, and omissions. The continuity 
of his inspiration is remarkable. Even in revising a poem, 
the divine afflatus seems to rise once more and sweep him 
from his feet. Trelawney describes the ‘ Lines to a Lady 
‘with a Guitar’ as ‘a frightful scrawl, words smeared out 
‘ with his finger, and one upon the other, over and over in 
‘tiers, and all run together in most admired disorder ; it 
‘might have been taken for a sketch of a marsh overgrown 
‘ with bulrushes, and the blots for wild ducks.’ 

Much of his poetry is a passionate dream, but such a dream 
as only visits poets. It strains the intellect while it fires 
the imagination. He does not so much seek to give the 
heart a tongue as to clothe spiritual aspirations, shadowy 
doubts, ethereal abstractions in a diaphanous robe of glitter- 
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ing verse. The depth and tenderness of his emotions seem 
to choke his utterance. Ever filled with unsatisfied longing, 
he soars, like his own skylark, higher yet and higher, into 
the astral region of the unconditioned, forgetting that his 
nest is on the earth. He does not strive to realise the ideal 
world, but rather idealises the actual world. Nature pre- 
sents herself to him as the symbol of the vital forces which 
underlie her external phenomena; he sees in the mind only 
the mechanism by which it operates. It is these forces and 
powers which he personifies and endows with life. In 
painting nature he is prone rather to vitalise the spirit of 
the scene than to describe the objects before him. 

His sensibilities are preternaturally acute. Heated to a 
white glow of passion by thoughts which might at the most 
kindle his fellows to a genial warmth, intoxicated by a 
draught of abstract sentiment that would not unseal the 
lips of other men, his genius seems unreal, because rapture 
lies so near the surface. The shadowy atmosphere is inten- 
sified by his habit of presenting the effect of impressions 
which to him were vivid, without even throwing on the wall 
the phantom shadows by which they were excited. His 
passion is ghostly because the result is seen without the 
explanation. His gaze is fixed on the past or the future; 
he is the poet of desire rather than of possession. Like his 
own wild-eyed charioteer, he pursues his fugitive thoughts, 
leaning forward with burning look, drinking the wind of his 
own speed, as if the thing he loved fled on before, and now, 
even now, he clasped it. Even his love of liberty, deep and 
sincere though it was, leaves a sense of unreality; it is not 
based on experience, but, in its cosmopolitan unselfishness, 
loses its hold on actual conditions, and becomes theoretical, 
visionary, and fanatical. 

His poetic language is not seldom of that aerial gossamer- 
like texture which seems a fitter medium to reflect colours 
than to convey thought. His meaning was probably clear 
to himself; but, as he himself says, ‘ we cannot express our 
‘ deepest thoughts ; they are incomprehensible even to our- 
‘ selves.’ His shorter poems are exquisite specimens of in- 
tuitive verbal selection; often also, the facility is remarkable 
with which every remote analogy or abrupt suggestion that 
darted to the surface from some hidden depth of thought is 
caught and embodied in the perfection of words and of 
rhythmic form. Often again, in poems like the ‘ Cenci,’ or 
‘ Julian and Maddalo,’ he shows a marvellous mastery of 
easy, forcible, and clear language. On the other hand, he 
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sometimes expresses himself in images but slightly con- 
nected, rather than in any more definite shape. These fre- 
quently impart his ideas in the most concise and luminous 
method, or burn his meaning into the brain ; but they some- 
times overlay the subject till all sense of solidity is destroyed. 
Especially is this true of a carnival of fancy, like the Witch 
of Atlas, which glows with gorgeous imagery of so disjointed 
and incongruous a character, that the records of a confused 
dream seem to be pursuing each other through the brain ot 
the poet only to issue in a hurried dance of words. 

Yet in spite of Shelley’s appearance and temperament, in 
spite also of the essential character of his poetry, he was a 
master of prose composition. It was an article of Words- 
worth’s literary creed that all good poets write good prose. 
With the possible exception of Wordsworth himself, the 
saying is substantially true. Classic poets, like Mr. Arnold, 
in whom the instinct of form predominates, are naturally 
excellent writers of prose; but in a different sense the saying 
holds true of spontaneous poets, such as Shelley or Mr. 
Swinburne. Mr. Arnold, with that love of paradox which 
often impairs his critical faculty, doubts whether Shelley’s 
‘ delightful letters and essays, which deserve to be far more 
‘read than they are now, will not resist the wear and tear 
‘of time better, and finally come to stand higher, than his 
‘poetry.’ Literally absurd as the statement is, it draws 
attention to a neglected fact. Shelley’s prose preserves some 
of the distinctive features of his poetry. It is not the style 
of a man of the world, but of a man who is first and above 
all else a poet. Peacock, in his amusing portrait of Shelley 
as Scythrop in Nightmare Abbey, recognised the large sub- 
stratum of wit and shrewd sense beneath the paradoxical 
and fanatical spirit which was fostered by his early aberra- 
tions and narrow surroundings. It is this side of his cha- 
racter which is brought out by his prose compositions. 
Shelley’s passion for metaphysical speculation and dialectical 
discussion asserted itself early in his career, and disputed 
with poetry his exclusive allegiance. Even so late as 1819 
he considered ‘ poetry very subordinate to moral and political 
‘science.’ Those who know only Shelley the poet are some- 
times surprised at his practical energy and the logical severity 
of his reasoning. In all his intellectual vagaries, his rare 
disinterestedness and sincerity is conspicuous. He gave up 
position and prospects for principles which he was convinced 
were right; he practised what he preached at heavy cost to 
himself. But it is often forgotten that, granting his pre- 
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misses, he thought and acted logically. It is the prose,§ old, 
rather than the poetry or the life, of Shelley that forms the§ che: 
main subject of the following pages. and 

Mr. Forman’s indefatigable industry has gathered together§ She 
in the four volumes before us all the important prose works§ — fror 
of Shelley which are extant. These are for the first time§ app 











presented in a collected form. The posthumous essays, letters, nov 
and fragments, which Mrs. Shelley issued in 1840, included§ jn 1 
none of the compositions which he published during his life, rom 
Both are incorporated in Mr. Forman’s edition. The volumes pow 
also include a number of letters and fragments, some of plat 
which are new, while others have been collected from sub- ‘St 
sequent works written by Shelley’s friends. No use is made nov 

of the letters contained in ‘ Hogg’s Life,’ or in the ‘ Shelley he 
Memorials.’ It is, in our opinion, greatly to be regretted “Ww 
that Mr. Forman has lost the opportunity of making the hin 
collection of letters as complete as possible. But with the I 
exception of this possible defect, it is difficult to praise too as | 
highly the conscientious care which he has bestowed on the mel 
preparation of this handsome edition. wo! 
Shelley’s prose works are of a most miscellaneous charac. Shi 
ter. Mr. Forman has given them in chronological order, anc 
but here it will be more convenient to treat Shelley the prose- Ra 
il writer as a novelist, a social, political, and religious reformer, is f 
| a translator, a critic, and a letter writer. no 
Shelley’s first prose publications were his novels; boy 
‘Zastrozzi’ was published in June 1810; ‘St. Irvyne’ in wit 
December of the same year. Besides these completed works, are 
the fragment called ‘ The Assassins’ was commenced in 1814 por 
at Brunen after reading an account of the siege of Jerusalem. wa 
In 1819 he began a novel in the style of ‘ Corinne’ of which sac 
he himself was to be the hero; but only a portion of ‘ The pre 

Coliseum ’ was finished. To the class of novels also belong of 
the ghost stories told him at Geneva by M. G. Lewis. At pre 
the Monk’s suggestion the whole party undertook to write Th 
i unearthly tales; but the only results of the plan are Mrs. wh 
Shelley’s ‘Frankenstein’ and Dr. Polidori’s ‘ Vampyre.’ an 
As a child, Shelley’s imagination ran riot among the moon- tio 

illumined castles, cadaverous monks, scowling desperadoes, he 
and obtrusive ghosts of Mrs. Radcliffe and the Minerva Press. qu 
‘ While yet a boy I sought for ghosts, and sped as 
Thro’ many a Jonely chamber, cave and ruin, Ta 

And starlight wood, with fearful steps, pursuing is 
Hopes of high talk with the departed dead.’ du 


He made the garret at Field Place the abode of an alchemist, sti 
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old, grey, and bearded. At home and at Eton he dabbled in 
chemistry and conjurations of the devil. Montoni, La Motte, 
and Schedoni were the first fictitious characters by which 
Shelley was impressed; he borrowed the name of Verezzi 
from one of Mrs. Radcliffe’s actors. Godwin’s influence also 
appears; the second title of ‘St. Irvyne’ is taken from his 
novel of ‘St. Leon.” The German books which Shelley read 
in translations fostered his taste for the marvellous and 
romantic. Schiller’s ‘Robbers’ and Burger’s ballads took a 
powerful hold on his mind. Mr. Forman conjectures, on 
plausible, if not convincing, grounds, that ‘ Zastrozzi’ and 
‘St. Irvyne’ are translations from German originals. The 
novels of Charles Brockden Brown also impressed him deeply ; 
he delighted in ‘Edgar Huntley,’ ‘ Arthur Mervyn,’ and 
‘Wieland,’ while Constantia Dudley in ‘Ormond’ struck 
him as the most exquisite character in fiction. 

It was under these influences that Shelley began his career 
as an author. His novels are curiosities of literature of the 
melodramatic and blue-fire type. As works of art they are 
worthless imitations of the productions of the Minerva Press. 
Shelley’s machinery consists of inquisitors, bandits, caverns, 
and other accoutrements from the property-room of Mrs. 
Radcliffe. The plots are wild and incoherent ; the narrative 
is filled with stilted sentiment ; the passions are unnatural ; 
no delineation of character is attempted. Written in his 
boyhood, when his fancy was filled, like that of Scythrop, 
with dreams of ‘ Illuminati and Eleutherarchs,’ his novels 
are marked by every fault of juvenile extravagance. The 
pomposity of his style is characteristic of youth; yet amid 
wastes of bathos and grandiose expression there occur pas- 
sages which give promise of rich imagination, and are ex- 
pressed with considerable eloquence. Even in the maturity 
of his poetic powers he failed in sustained narrative; in 
prose his failure was more certain and more conspicuous. 
The true interest of these juvenile novels consists in the light 
which they throw upon his temperament and his religious 
and moral opinions. The morbid tendency of his imagina- 
tion is already marked. In these scenes of lurid ghastliness 
he sought that curdling of the soul, whether produced by the 
quiver of delight or the shudder of pain, which he craved as 
a stimulant. In his religious opinions he was still orthodox. 
Zastrozzi disbelieves in the immortality of the soul; but he 
is reproved for his doubts, and the fact seems only intro- 
duced to heighten the impression of his villany. It is 
startling to hear Verezzi declaring that love needs no 
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marriage ceremony. If Shelley had not recorded that he 
read the ‘Nouvelle Héloise’ for the first time in 1816, 
we might fancy that Eloise in ‘St. Irvyne’ was modelled 
from Rousseau’s heroine. ‘ Zastrozzi’ is said to be based on 
the novel of ‘ Zofloya, the Moor.’ Harriet Grove helped Shelley 
in its composition. ‘St. Irvyne’ is the more meaningless of 
the two completed novels ; its title was taken from the name 
of a place near Horsham where Shelley walked by moonlight 
with his cousin and her brother. Perhaps the most remark- 
able cirevmstance connected with Shelley’s novels is that he 
obtained forty pounds for ‘ Zastrozzi’ from Messrs. Wilkie 
& Robinson of Paternoster Row. The following extract is 
from a letter addressed to Messrs. Longman in 1809, appa- 
rently with the intention of offering them ‘ Zastrozzi’ :— 


‘ It is my intention to complete and publish a romance, of which I 
have already written a large portion, before the end of July. My 
object in writing is not pecuniary, as I am independent, being the 
heir of a gentleman of large fortune in the county of Sussex, and 
prosecuting my studies as an Oppidan at Eton. From the many 
leisure hours I have, I have taken an opportunity of indulging my 
favourite propensity in writing.’ (Vol. iii. 329.) 


Shelley’s views on the political, social, and religious re- 
generation of the world were deeply coloured by the nature 
of the period when he wrote, by his enthusiastic character, 
by the influence of Godwin, and by bis own philosophical and 
metaphysical theories. 

He wrote at a period which was either tremulous with 
hope or soured by disappointment. Literature teems with 
new thoughts and opinions, destined to work unimagined 
changes in the social and political world. It was no ordinary 
revolution which stimulated his fancy, but one that shook 
to its foundations the existing fabric of society. The great 
drama was unfolding before his eyes. Everyday events were 
so wonderful that his imagination was kindled to a flame 
which spread like wildfire to every subject on which he 
touched. Many of those who had hailed with rapture the 
opening prospect recoiled with horror, like Coleridge or 
Wordsworth, when the promise seemed blasted by the Reign 
of Terror and the rise of Napoleon. Shelley, undaunted by 
the despondent gloom around him, continued to sing of 
‘kingless continents, sinless as Eden.’ The golden future 
was still spread before his excited imagination. He attacks 
everything which seemed to delay his earthly Paradise with 
a force that at least leaves no doubt of his sincerity. He is 
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never merely fluent or rhetorical. The events of 1820 
seemed to justify his hopes :— 

The lightning of the nations, Liberty, 

From heart to heart, from tower to tower, o’er Spain, 


Scattering contagious fire into the sky, 
Gleamed. 


As the beacon light flashed from the Sierras to the Alps and 
the Adriatic, as Naples, Genoa, Piedmont, Massa, and finally 
his ‘holy land’ of Greece, raised the standard of revolt, 
Shelley gave utterance to his exultation in Odes of Orphic 
elevation which are masterpieces of lyric song. 

No student of his poetry can doubt the depth and sincerity 
of Shelley’s devotion to the cause of Liberty. His ardent 
love of abstract freedom was no transient feeling, but a prin- 
ciple of his life. Every thought by which he was guided 
was instinct with sympathy with his fellow men. He held 
and preached with fervent zeal an earnest faith in the in- 
trinsic goodness of humanity. His enthusiasm was that 
of a religious missionary whose belief in his message is 
absolute. Trusting that creation even then groaned in the 
throes of a new birth, he threw himself heart and soul into 
the task of regenerating the world. No adventurous explorer 
was more daring, no starving alchemist more desperate than 
was Shelley in his efforts to solve the many riddles of life. 
But, unfortunately for himself and others, his instincts and 
his impulses were his only guide. Known rules did not 
fetter him: he brooked no compromise, ignored all limita- 
tions. He is too impetuous to be just; his enthusiasm is 
too intense for sobriety, too perfervid for criticism. A 
passionate iconoclast with little constructive power, he con- 
ceived schemes which no man of experience could accept. 
Without misgiving or doubt, he looked forward to the day 
when man should become 


‘ Sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed, 
Equal, unclass’d, tribeless, and nationless, 
Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 
Over himself, just, gentle, wise; but man. 


In his poetry Shelley demands the destruction of all hin- 
drances to the advent of this millennium, the abolition of 
government, the denial of all creeds, the removal of all 
restraint. He establishes in their place no sovereign power ; 
he calls, not for the imposition of just laws, but for the 
rejection of all law. Hence his political aspirations appear 
exceptionally vague and mystical. The politics of his prose 
VOL. CLXIV. NO. CCCXXXY. E 
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compositions are far more practical. He deals with realities, 
His ideal of political government is an ancient republic and 
Spartan virtue; but he does not forget that such a form of 
rule was as yet impracticable. In his poetry he wholly 
ignores national prejudices, human passions, social habits ; 
but in his prose he takes them into consideration: he accepts 
government as a necessary discipline, recognises the need of 
training in habits of self-restraint, appreciates the danger of 
the sudden transfer of power to the masses. 

Constituted as Shelley was, the influence of Godwin was 
peculiarly disastrous. It confined him to a narrow, con- 
ceited circle of doctrinaires who had no hold on the real 
needs of society ; it encouraged his reliance on theory and 
contempt for realities ; it gave his views an essentially un- 
English and cosmopolitan air. Exile and solitude served 
only to confirm his prejudices and strengthen his disregard 
of the opinions of others. At the present day it is difficult 
to realise the fascination which the author of ‘ Political 
‘ Justice ’ exercised over his contemporaries; it is less hard 
to explain its source. Godwin was the friend of Holcroft 
and Paine, the host of the representatives of the revolu- 
tionary leaders of France, a member of the Revolutionist 
Club. He was no hero. His doctrines and his practice 
were inconsistent. A stoic, he accepted alms from his 
friends ; a republican, he died the pensioner of monarchy. 
Like Price and Priestley, he began life as a Liberal Dis- 
senter; he became a philosophic Radical. Precise, passion- 
less, methodical, he was an uncompromising thinker. No 
experience of life modified his theories. Ticknor was struck 
by his ‘ great head, full of cold brains.’ Like St. Just, or 
Victor Hugo’s Cimourdain, he flies as an arrow to his mark. 
He grasps his point with singular pertinacity, treats his 
subject with remorseless logic, shrinks from no conclusion or 
consequence. His style is clear and forcible; he is said to 
have written one paragraph eight times before he was satis- 
fied with its strength and perspicuity. Like Diderot he 
assumes the possibility of readjusting every social principle. 
Convinced of the perfectibility of mankind, he preached that 
optimism which is the religion of revolutions. Through the 
furnace of his new philosophy he passes the whole fabric 
of society. The cardinal principles of his system are the 
natural goodness of man, and the supremacy of the intellect 
over the passions. The fetters forged by kings and priests 
alone delayed the millennium of truth and justice. Set man 
free to attain perfection, and he will not make the attempt 
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only, but will succeed in the effort. If tradition, prescrip- 
tion, experience, custom, authority were erased from the 
tablet of the human mind, reason would reform the world. 
Utility he believes to be the only true morality; vice, an 
error of judgement; duty, a matter of arithmetic. Let 
argument supersede physical force, and coercion and re- 
straint would speedily be recognised as unmixed evils, law as 
a tyrannical usurpation, the punishment of criminals as an 
insult to reason, marriage as an intolerable slavery, liberty of 
speech as a necessity, property as an injustice which sacri- 
fices to individuals the greatest sum of general happiness. 
* Political Justice ? was the manifesto of a school. 

In his early life Shelley adopted Godwin’s doctrines in 
their entirety. Though they were always modified by his 
idealism, they never wholly lost their hold upon his mind. 
Shelley’s philosophical theories are peculiarly difficult to 
follow, partly from his love of the indefinite, partly from the 
rapidity and number of the changes through which he 
passed, but above all from his habit of modifying or amal- 
gamating the conceptions which he borrowed from others 
till they assumed an original shape. When Shelley wrote 
‘Queen Mab’ he was, like Godwin, a Materialist in philosophy, 
and a Necessitarian in morals. He believed that men were 
incapable of resisting motives, that the moral and material 
universe is a chain of causes and effects, ‘no one of which 
‘ could occupy any other place than it does occupy, or act in 
‘any other way than it does act.’ He hailed Necessity as 
the mother of the world. But he saw clearly the difficulty, 
which Godwin overlooked or ignored, of reconciling the 
moral reformer with the Necessitarian. He knew the need 
of some dynamic force by which to move the hearts of men. 
Like Godwin he held that vice could not coexist with 
freedom, and that the removal of all constraint would herald 
the return to primitive innocence. Though he overlooked 
the power of hereditary evil, his practical shrewdness led 
him to invoke some stronger power for its removal than 
logical principles of moral conduct, or the cold application 
of pure reason. He did not, like Rousseau, appeal to the 
human passions, but trusted to the divine contagion of 
‘ beautiful idealisms of truth and justice.’ It was the per- 
ception of the incongruity of Godwin’s position that changed 
his philosophical views. As his intellect matured he swung 
completely round. He came to believe that man is no 
passive instrument in the hands of Necessity, but has within 
him a divine power, a will which may transform his nature, 
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and make him ‘all we dream of, happy, high, majestical.’ 
He still advocated the complete readjustment of society, 
because he believed that all existing institutions tend to 
depress and pervert the will. This belief appears not only 
in ‘Julian and Maddalo’ where it might be put forward 
‘to meet Byron’s Calvinism, but pervades the whole of his 
poetry. 

Nor was his attitude towards society affected by his 
idealism. Though the spirit of Nature appeared to him as 
a vital mind and no longer as a blind Necessity, though 
thought, not matter, became the reality of his universe, it 
still remained a part of his creed that to defeat the ‘ Python 
‘ Faith,’ to unseat ‘ grey Power from her ancestral throne,’ 
to destroy the ‘ Anarch Custom’ was to usher in the Earthly 
Paradise. He was a transcendental evolutionist. Creation 
presented to him the aspect of a perpetual struggle to realise 
an ever-advancing ideal. Custom bars the way of progress. 
Mankind is emancipated whenever human reason, linked 
with faith and love, overthrows the tyranny of inertness. 
Again the world seemed to him the accumulation of past 
thought, a conglomeration of traditions, a drift, as it were, 
of opinions. This incumbent mass fetters the free play 
of the human intellect. New thoughts, fashioned by the 
imagination of the poet, loosen, disintegrate, rend, and dis- 
lodge this superimposed weight. Thus poets are ‘the 
‘ acknowledged legislators of the world;’ to them belongs 
the high office of regenerating mankind. This is the theory 
which Shelley meant to develop in his ‘ Defence of Poetry.’ 
In the present context it is sufficient to point out that his 
effort to refashion the world proceeded not from a presump- 
tuous self-confidence, but from intense faith in what he 
believed to be a sacred mission. 

To defend Shelley’s political and social theeries would be 
a hopeless task. But some misconceptions exist as to the 
nature of his opinions which may possibly be removed. It 
is popularly supposed that Shelley was a hare-brained en- 
thusiast, who commenced to reform the world by studiously 
ignoring contemporary politics. This view of Shelley’s 
character is based partly on his poetry, partly on his ‘ Life’ 
by Hogg. Hogg states that no newspaper ever found its 
way into Shelley’s room during his residence at Oxford. 
Hogg himself refutes his own statement by previously in- 
cluding a bundle of newspapers among the contents of 
Shelley’s room at University College. The statement might 

be abundantly disproved from other sources. Innumerable 
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passages occur in Shelley’s letters in which he asks for papers: 
and pamphlets. Nor was this sympathy a growth of his 
later years. At Oxford he showed the keenest interest in 
public events of the day, devoured political pamphlets, himself 
engaged in newspaper warfare. In 1811, while still an under- 
graduate, he seems to have addressed a circular to the Liberal 
papers proposing to form a League to secure the freedom of 
the Press. The immediate occasion was the prosecution of 
‘The Statesman,’ Lord Ellenborough’s sentence of Daniel 
Lovel to five years’ imprisonment, and the imprisonment of 
Peter Finnerty for a libel on Lord Castlereagh in connexion 
with the Walcheren Expedition. He subscribed to a fund 
raised for Finnerty’s defence, and wrote a ‘ Poetical Essay 
‘on the Existing State of Things,’ the profits of which, 
amounting to 100/., were contributed to his support in 
Lincoln gaol. 

This poem is not without bearing on his Irish campaign, 
which is often quoted to illustrate the wild projects of his 
passing freaks. Shelley’s advocacy of Irish grievances was 
no sudden whim. The ‘ Posthumous Fragments of Margaret 
‘ Nicholson,’ which he published in 1810, show that he 
already sympathised with Ireland; he makes the moral hero 
of ‘St. Irvyne’ an Irishman; the quotation from Southey 
which Shelley prefixed to the ‘ Poetical Essay on the Exist- 
‘ing State of Things,’ as well as the object of the poem, 
prove that he was already interested in Irish wrongs. In 
October 1811 he writes from the Lakes: ‘Southey hates 
‘the Irish; he speaks against Catholic Emancipation. Our 
‘ differences were the subject of a long conversation.’ No 
doubt his project of a visit to Dublin in February 1812 was 
hastily conceived and suddenly executed; but the facts on 
which his determination was based had long occupied his 
mind. Foolish though the campaign undoubtedly was, it 
rather gives a proof of his practical energy than of his capri- 
cious instability. 

Shelley was not in 1812 convinced that the world could 
be regenerated by ‘ beautiful idealisms ’ of moral excellence. 
Nor was he satisfied with the slow results which might be 
expected from Godwin’s reasoning. He determined to do 
something himself to diffuse happiness and ameliorate social 
conditions. Dublin was the scene of his labours. His object 
was to cement a patriotic alliance of all religious sects for 
the emancipation of the Catholics and the Repeal of Union. 
For this purpose he wrote and distributed pamphlets ; but 
neither the ‘ Address to the Irish People,’ nor the ‘ Proposals 
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‘ for an Association’ are spirit-stirring productions ; they are 
juvenile and commonplace. As rhetorical efforts they fail 
to rouse, and logical conviction is not attempted. The 
* Declaration of Rights’ is a more noteworthy production. 
It is an epigrammatic code of democratic politics, full of 
pregnant apothegms, contrasting favourably with the Decla- 
ration of the Constituent Assembly and of Robespierre. In 
one important point Shelley showed his independence and 
practical ability. Godwin deprecated associations of all 
kinds ; co-operation seemed to him an invasion of the prin- 
ciple of individualism. Yet it was by an association similar 
to that which Shelley proposed that Catholic Emancipation 
was eventually carried. On the other hand, Shelley was 
wholly blind to the danger of inviting masses, whom he 
describes as ‘ hardly higher in the scale of intellectual being 
‘ than the oyster,’ to reform the world by the light of pure 
reason. He himself consistently and earnestly advocated 
non-resistance. There is in him no trace of the inflamma- 
tory demagogue. In the ‘ Declaration of Rights’ he says :— 

‘No man has a right to disturb the public peace by personally 
resisting the execution of a law, however bad. He ought to acquiesce, 


using at the same time the utmost powers of his reason to promote its 
repeal.’ 


So again in the ‘ Address to the Irish People’ :— 


‘ If you are convinced of the truth of your cause, trust wholly to its 
truth; if you are not convinced, give it up. In no case employ 
violence; the way to liberty and happiness is never to transgress the 
rules of virtue and justice. . . . Associations for purposes of violence 
are entitled to the strongest disapprobation of the real reformist. 
Always suspect that some knavish rascal is at the bottom of things of 
this kind, waiting to profit by the confusion. All secret associations 
are also bad. Hidden arms, secret meetings and designs violently to 
separate England from Ireland are all very bad.’ 


This detestation of violence runs through all his political 
writings, whether in prose or poetry. By meek submission 
Cythna melted the heart of the executioner; revenge was 
the moral flaw which made Beatrice a tragic character; 
both in ‘Queen Mab’ and in ‘ Prometheus Unbound’ the 
rage of man against his oppressors gives place to compas- 
sion: Prometheus revokes his curse on Jove. In the ‘Masque 
‘of Anarchy’ Shelley exhorts the industrial classes to 
stand 

© Calm and resolute, 

Like a forest close and mute, 
With folded arms and looks which are 
Weapons of an unvanquished war.’ 
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So again in the ‘ Ode to the Assertors of Liberty ’:— 


‘ But let not the pansy among them be, 
Ye were injured, and that means memory.’ 


The one exception is contained in a letter written in 1820 
under the stimulus of strong excitement :— 


‘ At Naples, the Constitutional party have declared to the Austrian 
Minister that, if the Emperor should make war on them, their first 
action would be to put to death all the members of the royal family— 
a necessary and most just measure where the forces of the combatants 
as well as the merits of their respective causes are so unequal.’ 


Shelley undoubtedly underrated the inflammable character 
of an Irish mob. On this point Godwin pleaded earnestly 
and sensibly with Shelley. Whether Shelley was convinced 
by his arguments, or yielded to his authority, or was alarmed 
by the violence of his own adherents, is uncertain; but after 
a few weeks he suppressed his pamphlets and left Dublin. 

Like Catholic Emancipation, many of Shelley’s proposed 
reforms, for which seventy years ago he was scouted by 
society, have been either carried or accepted as open to 
discussion. In 1812 the freedom of the Press was jealously 
restricted. Shelley was throughout his life a consistent 
advocate of the rights of public discussion. His letter to 
Lord Ellenborough, written in 1812, is the first of his prose 
publications which possesses any remarkable merit. The 
occasion of its publication was the condemnation of Eaton 
for publishing the third part of Paine’s ‘ Age of Reason.’ It 
has none of the stateliness and richness of Milton’s ‘ Areo- 
‘pagitica,’ but it is a forcible and eloquent composition. In 
it he repeats the principles which he had enforced in his 
Irish address : 


‘It is ever a proof that the falsehood of a proposition is felt by those 
who use power and coercion, not reasoning and persuasion, to procure 
its admission. . . . Falsehood skulks in holes and corners, “ It lets I 
“ dare not wait upon I would, like the poor cat in the adage,” except 
when it has power, and then, as it was a coward, it is a tyrant.’ 


Shelley has been called an apostle of toleration. It 
would be more true to say that he was a determined foe to 
intolerance. 

‘The time,’ he concludes, ‘ is rapidly approaching, I hope, that 
you, my lord, may live to behold its arrival, when the Mahometan, 
the Jew, the Christian, the Deist, and the Atheist will live together in 
one community, equally sharing the benefits which arise from its 
association, and united in the bonds of charity and brotherly love.’ 


(Vol. i. pp. 423, 424.) 
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War he attacked as the statesman’s game. He fought 
against the inequality of the sexes, and maintained the 
rights of women to participate in the profits of their labour. 
‘Can man,’ he asks, * be free if woman bea slave?’ He 
assailed the vicious system of the Poor Law, by which the 
agricultural classes were degraded. Tender-hearted towards 
every living creature, he argued in the name of humanity 
against capital punishment, then inflicted for petty thefts. 
No Acts at that time existed to protect life and health in 
mines or factories, or to guard the interests of children and 
women hands. It was on behalf of these industrial classes, 
the helots of luxury, that he wrote the ‘ Address to the 
‘ People on the Death of Princess Charlotte.’ The Princess 
died on November 6, 1817; on the following day three of 
the leaders in the late riots, Brandreth, Ludlam, and Turner, 
were executed for high treason. The pamphlet is headed 
‘We pity the plumage, but forget the dying bird.’ Mr. 
Forman accepts the suggestion of Mr. MacCarthy that 
Shelley borrowed the quotation from the ‘Reflector.’ It 
also occurs in Paine’s retort to Burke’s splendid passage on 
the death of Marie Antoinette. Familiar as Shelley was with 
Paine’s works, it seems more probable that this was the 
source of the quotation. Shelley makes no defence for the 
condemned men ; he accepts the punishment of their violence 
as just and necessary. His fiery indignation is stirred by the 
conduct of the Government spies who were dispersed among 
the famished and illiterate labourers, and were suspected 
of instigating the outrages they denounced. Even on the 
scaffold two of the prisoners attributed their fate to Oliver, 
the most notorious of the informers. The remedy which 
Shelley advocates is an enlarged representation. On this 
subject he wrote in the same year a pamphlet entitled ‘A 
‘Proposal for putting Reform to the Vote.’ Under the 
pseudonym of ‘The Hermit of Marlow’ he puts forward a plan 
by which the entire adult male population could register 
their opinions on the question ‘ whether the nation desires a 
‘reform in Parliament or no.’ He offers 1001. towards the 
expense of taking this national poll. He concludes by 
stating his own opinions on the subject of parliamentary 
reform. ‘Annual Parliaments,’ he says, ‘have my entire 
assent.’ On this point he agreed with Cobbett; on the 
franchise question he differed from Paine and Cartwright :— 

‘ With respect to Universal Suffrage, I confess I consider its 


adoption, in the present unprepared state of public knowledge and 
feeling, a measure fraught with peril. I think that none but those 
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who register their names as paying a certain small sum in direct 
taxes ought, at present, to send members to Parliament... . 
Nothing can less consist with reason... than the plan which 
should abolish the regal and aristocratical branches of our consti- 
tution, before the public mind, through many gradations of improve- 
ment, shall have arrived at the maturity which can disregard these 
symbols of its childhood.’ (Vol. ii. p. 95.) 


Shelley’s views of marriage cannot be overlooked in a dis- 
cussion of his social theories. Like Godwin, he held that 
the marriage-tie ought only to be binding so long as love 
existed between husband and wife. If two persons love, the 
ceremony of marriage is unnecessary ; if they do not, it is 
immoral. He urged this theory not for his own gratifica- 
tion, for, except in one signal instance, his generosity, his 
contempt for meanness, his lofty moral aspirations, kept him 
singularly free from vicious actions. He believed that the 
abolition of the marriage contract would raise the position 
of women. Assuming, as he did, that man’s natural good- 
ness was perverted by custom, he thought that, without legal 
constraint, the union of man and woman would be per- 
manent as well as more generous and devoted. He forgot 
that marriage like other social institutions was established 
as a protection against individual selfishness. Yet in his 
prose writings he admitted that existing society must neces- 
sarily reject his theories. He therefore twice submitted to 
a ceremony which he hoped would one day become obsolete. 
His poetry has often led to misconception of his principles. 
His choice of incest as the motive-power in ‘ Laon and 
‘Cythna,’ and his recurrence to the same subject both in 
‘Rosalind and Helen’ and the ‘Cenci,’ fostered a belief in his 
moral depravity. But without defending Shelley’s taste, the 
subject of ‘ Laon and Cythna’ was not chosen in an elvish 
spirit of defiance to society. Shelley believed that morality 
has two elements, the natural and the artificial. The undue 
preponderance which society assigns to the artificial elements 
depraves the primitive impulses. He chose the most ex- 
treme illustration he could find in order to startle society 
from those customary prejudices which he believed to be 
the perversion of natural morality. Another fruitful source 
of misconception is his passionate language on the subject 
of ideal love. Both in his poetry and in the prose essay on 
love, his views are coloured by an imperfect Platonism. 
With Plato he believed that love is the first initiation into 
the heavenly mysteries. Love passes from the love of one 
form to the love of all forms that are beautiful, thence to 
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beauty as it is imaged in the soul, in habits, institutions, 
doctrines, and finally to the contemplation of the supreme 
archetypal beauty itself. But Shelley also held the theory 
that each human soul has its complement on this earth with 
which it seeks to be united. Out of these two theories he 
frames his own peculiar conception. He seems to believe 
that the supreme absolute archetypal beauty is embodied in 
the complement of his own soul. He thus blends his mystical 
passion with his earthly affections. It is this union of the 
abstract and the concrete, the ideal and the real, the per- 
sonal and the impersonal, which lifts ‘ Epipsychidion’ out of 
the arctic circle of cold philosophy into the tropical zone 
of passionate poetry. He differs from Plato in finding this 
ideal of universal beauty personified in a human form like 
that of Emilia Viviani. 

The personal element runs through all Shelley’s poetry of 
ideal love. An earth-born Emilia is the waking vision of 
Alastor’s dream, Asia in womanhood, the power unseen 
of intellectual beauty embodied in mortal form, Cythna 
vitalised, the Venus Urania of Prince Athanase, Queen Mab 
and the Witch of Atlas incarnated. The Spirit of Beauty 
mediates between the central source of being and the mind 
of man ; in her transient visits she inspires man with all that 
is good and great within him. Without her the world 
would be a vacant solitude—a grey and lampless void. 
Whatever name be given to this spiritual influence, her 
visitations are the moments when man gains a glimpse of 
higher life. The exquisite prose fragment on the subjects 
of love gives a touching picture of Shelley’s craving for 
sympathy, his disappointment, and his solace in communion 
with Nature :— 

‘ What is Love? Ask him who lives what is life; ask him who 
adores what is God ? 

‘ I know not the internal constitution of other men, not even thine, 
whom I now address. I see that in some external attributes they 
resemble me, but when, misled by that appearance, I have thought to 
appeal to something in common, and unburthen my inmost soul to 
them, I have found my language misunderstood, like one in a distant 
and savage land. The more opportunities they have afforded me for 
experience, the wider has appeared the interval between us, and to a 
greater distance have the points of sympathy been withdrawn. With 
a spirit ill fitted to sustain such proof, trembling and feeble through 
its tenderness, I have everywhere sought sympathy, and have found 
only repulse and disappointment. 


* Thou demandest what is Love. It is that powerful attraction 
towards all we conceive, or fear, or hope beyond ourselves, when we 
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find within our own thoughts the chasm of an insufficient void, and 
seek to awaken in all things that are, a community with what we 
experience within ourselves. If we reason, we would be understood ; 
if we imagine, we wouid that the airy children of our brains were born 
anew within another’s; if we feel, we would that another’s nerves 
should vibrate to our own, that the beams of their eyes should kindle 
at once and mix and melt into our own; that lips of motionless ice 
should not reply to lips burning and quivering with the heart’s best 
blood. This is Love. . . . We are born into the world, and there is 
something within us which, from the instant that we live, more and 
more thirsts after its likeness. . . . The discovery of its antitype. . . is 
the invisible and unattainable point to which Love tends ; and to attain 
which, it urges forth the powers of man to arrest the faintest shadow of 
that, without the possession of which there is no rest nor respite to the 
heart over which it rules. Hence in solitude, or in that deserted state 
when we are surrounded by human beings, and yet they sympathise 
not with us, we love the flowers, the grass, the waters, and the sky. In 
the motion of the very leaves of spring, in the blue air, there is then 
found a secret correspondence with our heart. There is eloquence in 
the tongueless wind, and a melody in the flowing brooks and the 
rustling of the reeds beside them, which, by their inconceivable relation 
to something within the soul, awaken the spirits to a dance of breath- 
less rapture, and bring tears of mysterious tenderness to the eyes, like 
the enthusiasm of patriotic success, or the voice of one beloved singing 
to you alone.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 269, 270.) 


At one period of Shelley’s career the world seemed to 
him, as to Wordsworth, animated by thought; in his later 
years it was vitalised by love. Shelley gave to love a noble 
and almost apostolic meaning. Love meant to him his own 
identification with all that is beautiful in the thoughts and 
actions of others, the impulse to put himself in the place of 
another and of many others, to make the pains and the 
pleasures of humanity his own. Love became the motive 
of his conduct, the law of his morality, the keystone of his 
social and political theories. He laboured to make it the 
only perfect law of liberty and the living principle of pro- 
gress. With enthusiastic confidence he looked forward to 
the day when love should rule the universe. His own life 
was a dream of enthusiastic philanthropy, in which he 
practically exemplified his conception of the meaning of the 
word by self-denying sympathy with suffering and distress. 

The following passage from the ‘ Coliseum’ is a beautiful 
exposition of his hopes— 

‘ The internal nature of each being is surrounded by a circle, not to 
be surmounted by his fellows ; and it is this repulsion which con- 
stitutes the misfortune of the condition of life. But there is a circle 
which comprehends, as well as one which mutually excludes, all things 
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which feel. And, with respect to man, his public and his private 
happiness consists in diminishing the circumference which includes 
those resembling himself, until they become one with him, and he with 
them. It is because we enter into the meditations, designs, and 
destinies of something beyond ourselves, that the contemplation of the 
ruins cf human power excites an elevating sense of awfulness and 
beauty. It is therefore that the ocean, the glacier, the cataract, the 
tempest, the volcano, have each a spirit which animates the extremities 
of our frame with tingling joy. It is therefore that the singing of 
birds, and the motion of leaves, the sensation of the odorous earth 
beneath, and the freshness of the living wind around, is sweet. And 
this is Love. This is the religion of eternity, whose votaries have 
been exiled from among the multitude of mankind. “ O Power!” 
cried the old man, lifting his sightless eyes towards the undazzling sun, 
“thou which interpenetrates all things, and without which this glo- 
tious world were a blind and formless chaos, Love, Author of Good, God, 
King, Father! Friend of these thy worshippers! Two solitary hearts 
invoke thee, may they be divided never! If the contentions of man- 
kind have been their misery ; if to give and seek that happiness which 
thou art, has been their choice and destiny; if, in the contemplation 
ef these majestic records of the power of their kind, they see the 
shadow and the prophecy of that which thou mayst have decreed that 
he should become; if the justice, the liberty, the loveliness, the truth, 
which are thy footsteps, have been sought by them, divide themnot! It is 
thine to unite, to eternise ; to make outlive the limits of the grave those 
who have left among the living, memorials of thee.’ (Vol. iii. pp. 36, 37.) 

Love is the epitome of Shelley’s religion. On religious 
subjects Shelley’s prose writings must be read with caution. 
They sum up the rational basis of his beliefs, but they do 
not represent the atmosphere of faith which he habitually 
breathed. Towards creeds he placed himself in the attitude 
not of an atheist but of an agnostic. Vehemently opposed 
to the vulgar conception of God as an autocratic tyrant, he 
revolted from the gross anthropomorphism of theologians. 
Still more fiercely did he reject theories of God’s dealings 
with men which imputed to Him, in virtue of His omni- 
potence, designs and motives that outrage the universal 
principles of justice and mercy and love. Dogmas on 
matters which elude intellectual presentation were his abhor- 
rence. No reasoning, he contended, could prove the exist- 
ence of God. Religious truth can never be apprehended by 
the senses, but lies outside the sphere of positive knowledge 
and is conveyed by different channels. The ultimate appeal 
lies to the inner consciousness of men, the innate beliefs 
which are implanted in the human heart. He insisted on the 
impossibility of knowing the unknowable, but he nowhere 
attempts to demonstrate the non-existence of the Deity. 
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vate § He refused to affect certainty where he found only mystery. 
ides § Much of the obloquy which he incurred was due to the 


vith § mortification of those whose feelings un such topics had out- 


_ stripped their understanding. It is on this failure of proof 

bee that he strenuously insists in the celebrated tract on the 

the & ‘Necessity of Atheism,’ which procured his expulsion from 
i 


ties § the University of Oxford. Even in ‘Queen Mab’ he denies 
of — nota regulative but a creative deity. The deepest truths 
rth § are imageless and lie beyond the sphere of our conscious- 
ind § ness. But behind the phenomenal world he recognised an 
ave B essential power which he there calls the Spirit of Necessity, 
1” 8 ond which, in later poems, he addresses as the omnipresent 
Mind, or the all-pervading Spirit of Love. 

a As a boy his restless search for truth made him a sceptic 
rt; § ina variety of subjects. Intellectual impertinence cannot be 
n- imputed to him. But his curiosity overpowered that sense 
ich of awe which stands as a sentinel at the gate of heaven to 
ion guard its sanctities. ‘Natural piety’ belonged to his cha- 
the & racter, but he treated reverence as the synonym of supersti- 
hat # tion. Whether it was the barrier between mind and matter, 
th, nature and spirit, or the veil of mystery which shrouds the 
‘18 B faces of life and death, he was irresistibly impelled to pierce 
7) the one or raise the other. In his youth he became a 
" Materialist of the French School. But this was but a pass- 
us § ing phase of thought. In the prose fragment on ‘ Life’ he 
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ae calls materialism 

do ‘a seducing system to young and superficial minds. It allows its | 

ly disciples to talk, and dispenses them from thinking. But I was dis- f 

de contented with such a view of things as it afforded ; man is a being of 

ad high aspirations, “ looking both before and after,” ‘“‘ whose thoughts } 

he “ wander through eternity,” disclaiming alliance with transience and 

1s. decay ; incapable of imagining to himself annihilation; existing but in | 

og the future and the past; being, not what he is, but what he has been 

i and shall be. Whatever may be his true and final destination, there 

al is a spirit within him at enmity with “ nothingness and dissolution.” ’ 

me (Vol. ii. pp. 259, 260.) 

1 In his maturer years he became a Berkeleyan Immaterialist. 

t- and a Pantheist. In ‘Queen Mab’ necessity swayed the 

oy world; in ‘ Prometheus Unbound’ and ‘ Adonais’ the sove- 

xe reign ruler of the Universe is the Spirit of Love. Both ‘ Queen 

al ‘Mab’ and ‘Prometheus’ represent the consummation of 

fs human perfection. But in ‘Queen Mab’ he celebrates the 

1e instinctive union with the ideal to which man is prompted 

re by primitive desires; he is without sin from ignorance. In 
‘Prometheus Unbound’ he describes the conformity with 
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the ideal which proceeds not from impulse but from rational 
and self-conscious motives; man is virtuous from wisdom, 
So again, if as a youth Shelley found God nowhere, he ended 
by finding Him everywhere. His Hellenic mind, intellectual 
not emotional, abstract not concrete, naturally tended to 
Pantheism. Everything was God, and God was everything; 
but he would not call the all-pervading spirit God, or give it 
personality. Spirits emanating from it lived and dreamed 
in valley and hill, forest and fountain ; it filled the air with 
all that was sweet in sound, or pure in vision; nor is it con- 
tained in nature, but transcends and kindles the universe. 
God has given, it is said, two books for the instruction of 
mankind, the book of revelation and the book of nature. 
Few have read the latter with greater profit than Shelley. 
Shelley has no one but himself to blame for his atheistical 
reputation, yet his atheism was the short mental phase of 
a crude and boyish thinker which lasted for the briefest 
possible interval. He inscribed the word a@eos as an ap- 
pendage to his name in the visitors’ book at Montanvert, 
and everywhere paraded his unorthodox opinions. He used 
the word, so he told Trelawney, ‘to express my abhorrence 
‘ of superstition. I took up the word, as a knight took up a 
* gauntlet, in defiance of injustice.’ Mr. Browning believed 
that, had Shelley lived, he would have become a Christian. 
No doubt his conception of the universe and creation ap- 
proximated more and more towards the Christian theory, 
but we see no real confirmation of the hope either in his 
poetry or his prose. He yearned for union with the 
mysterious Being whose quickening influence he discerned 
in the universe, with the God of his own imagination whom 
he called the Spirit of Nature, Love, or Beauty. But the 
theological theory of the Fall and Redemption of Mankind 
and the idea of sacrifice for sin would have fatally impeded 
his acceptance of Christ as the incarnation of this spirit, as 
Divine love embodied in human form. The Bible was a book 
which he read and re-read; yet his acquaintance with the 
system of Christian ethics was superticial. He saw in 
Christianity nothing but its materialism and its history. In 
its broader features it repelled him by its apparent injustice. 
When Shelley lived, theology was intensely pessimist. Man 
was a creature justly doomed to eternal damnation on 
account of sins for which he was not morally responsible. 
Shelley himself believed that the origin of evil was the 
result of custom, institutions, and creeds. He trusted that 
evil could be expelled from human nature by an effort of the 
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will. No sense of personal sin oppressed him; he was 
haunted by no perception of the need of redemption. Shelley 
treated Christ the Son of God with entire disbelief. The 
passages in which his views are expressed need not be 
uoted. Doubtless it was the medizval aspect of Christianity 
which Shelley principally assailed ; but none of his writings 
indicate the slightest disposition to accept the divinity of 
Christ. Towards Christ as man he preserved an attitude 
of the deepest love and reverence. He connected him 
with Prometheus, as in the passage in which he describes 


‘ Drops of bloody agony flow 

From his white and quivering brow.’ 
He intended to write a Life of Christ in order to revoke his 
hasty note to Queen Mab that ‘ Jesus was an ambitious man 
‘ who aspired to the throne of Judea.’ The plan was never 
carried out, but the ‘ Essay on Christianity,’ from which the 
following tribute to the character of Christ is extracted, was 
probably the outcome of the project. ‘ His biographers,’ he 
writes, 


‘have left sufficiently clear indications of the genuine character of 
Jesus Christ to rescue it for ever from the imputations cast upon it by 
their ignorance and fanaticism. We discover that he is the enemy of 
oppression and falsehood; that he is the advocate of equal justice; 
that he is neither disposed to sanction bloodshed nor deceit, under 
whatsoever pretence their practices may be indicated. We discover 
that he was a man of meek and majestic demeanour, calm in danger; 
of naturai and simple thought and habits; beloved to adoration by 
his adherents; unmoved, sdlemn, and severe.’ (Vol. ii. p. 356.) 


It is difficult to affirm positively what were Shelley’s views 
on the existence and nature of a Deity or on the immortality 
of the soul. Mrs. Shelley states that Shelley was ‘ a disciple 
‘of the immaterial philosophy of Berkeley.’ The truth is, 
perhaps, too broadly stated. Shelley first began to read 
Berkeley in 1812, at the suggestion of Southey. He accepted 
the Bishop’s argument that the non-existence of matter may 
be demonstrated; but there is no proof that he acceded to 
the argument founded on the existence of God by which 
Berkeley concluded that matter cannot be proved to be more 
than a perception of the mind. Shelley never believed in a 
creative Deity, though he undoubtedly perceived in the uni- 
verse an omnipresent all-pervading regulating spirit. His 
God was coeval with creation, but not an intelligent First 
Cause. He held that there was one universal eternal Mind 
by which his own mind was informed, and the sum of whose 
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perceptions is all that is comprised in the material universe, 
But it seemed to him highly improbable that the cause of 
inind is similar to mind. ‘The unknown realms of intermin- 
able forms of thought which this intellectual philosophy 
opened to his imagination were as infinite as they were 
mysterious and majestic. But that which principally 
attracted him to the theory was the unity and grandeur 
which it gave to his ideas. Inthe prose fragment on ‘ Life’ 
he says, 


‘ The view of life presented by the most refined deductions of the 
intellectual philosophy, is that of unity. Nothing exists but as it is 
perceived. The difference is merely nominal between those two classes 
of thought, which are vulgarly distinguished by the names of ideas 
of external objects. Pursuing the same thread of reasoning, the 
existence of distinct individual minds, similar to that which is employed 
in now questioning its own nature, is likewise found to be a delusion. 
The words J, you, they, are not signs of any actual difference subsisting 
between the assemblage of thoughts thus indicated, but are merely 
marks employed to denote the different modifications of the one mind.’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 262.) 


This philosophical view obscures his opinions on the sub- 
ject of Immortality. In his essay ‘On a Future State’ he 
concludes that, without the aid of theological revelation, 
future life cannot be proved. But he is there arguing the 
logical pros and cons of immortality, and the conclusion 
represents logical results, nct matters of faith. His theory 
of the universal Mind rendered it impossible for him to 
believe in the annihilation of the mind or soul. His own 
soul was but an atom of immensity, a part of the universal 
soul which was coeternal with the material universe. In 
death the separate soul of Shelley returns to the great whole 
of which it was a unit. Death is therefore but the fading of 
the night of life, the dawn of the true ideal existence. 

‘ Death is the veil which those who live call life ; 
They sleep, and it is lifted.’ 


What life is, is known only to the uncommunicating 
dead: mortal life is truly death ; but what we call death is 
the awakening of the spirit’s eternal life. Here Shelley 
probably stopped. He did not ask himself whether each 
individual soul is an indestructible, immortal unit. He 
believed in fusion with the eternal Mind, a return to the 
fount of eternal being— 


‘ Die—if thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek,’ 


yet it is plain from the ‘ Essay on a Future State’ that to 
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Shelley man’s hope of individual immortality appeared a sure 
indication of the truth of that secret persuasion. He him- 
self longed to be able to own 


‘ That death itself must be, 
Like all the rest, a mockery.’ 


In his notes to ‘ Hellas’ he says ‘ the inextinguishable thirst 
‘for immortality’ is ‘ the strongest and the only presumption 
‘that eternity is the inheritance of every thinking being.’ 
In his poetry his imagination overpowers his logic. ‘ Far 
‘in the unapparent’ shone ‘forms robed in dazzling im- 
‘ mortality,’ and among them 

‘ The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are.’ 


The signs of Shelley’s nascent orthodoxy are few, faint, 
and indistinct. But his youth, the gradual development of 
his mind, and the beauty of his character, deserve to be con- 
sidered in estimating the real prospects of his eventually 
embracing Christianity. Like Byron he rebelled against 
the conventionalities of religion; but no cold sneers against 
virtue ever polluted his lips. He was more of a Christian 
than he himself knew. He said that he had rather be 
damned with Plato and Bacon than go to heaven with 
Paley and Malthus. But Coleridge was right when he said 
that Shelley’s so-called atheism was the next best religion 
to Christianity. An earnest seeker after truth, overflowing 
with sympathy both for man and beast, as fearless morally 
as he was physically, animated by the loftiest enthusiasms, 
Shelley taught his fellows, as few others have attempted to 
teach, to love their neighbours as themselves, to help the 
needy, and relieve the sick. Those who know anything of 
the details of his life will readily recall his habitual practice- 
of his own precepts, his untiring efforts to alleviate suffering, 
his self-denial and temperance which alone rendered possible 
his open-handed charity. Nor was his the lavish generosity 
of a man too indolent to be just. He personally inquired 
into the circumstances of his pensioners. ‘He had,’ wrote 
Byron, ‘formed to himself a beaw idéal of all that is fine, 
‘high-minded, and noble, and he acted up to this ideal to 
‘the very letter.’ 

Shelley’s great religious teacher was Plato: to the Greek 
philosopher he owed more than to any other writer ancient 
or modern. It is an instructive commentary on the dis- 
satisfied tone of his mind that even Plato is chained to 
the triumphal car of life among ‘the mighty phantoms of 
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‘ an elder day.’ Shelley was fascinated by the union of poetry 
and philosophy which he found in Plato; some portion of 
the debt he repaid by one of the finest translations in Eng. 
lish prose ; yet with characteristic independence he was not 
consistent even in his Platonism. His poetry is full of half 
suggestions of Plato which appear to be borrowed, and yet 
are so modified as to wear the garb of originality. For this 
reason it is impossible to estimate the exact amount of his 
obligations. Under Dr. Lind, the wise Zonoras of his Eton 
schooldays, Shelley first read 


‘ The story of the feast, 
And Agathon and Diotima seemed 
From death and dark forgetfulness released.’ 


It was the ‘ Phzedo’ which first shook his faith in materialism; 
to ‘ Adonais,’ which contains his most explicit utterances on 
immortality, is prefixed a quotation from Plato. From 
Plato Shelley borrowed his idealism, While Keats aims at 
describing the beauty of Nature, Shelley strives to convey 
its spirit, its essence, and elemental truth. Yet Shelley 
imbibed none of Plato’s repose which found rest in the earth 
because it was full of divine analogies. Another Platonic 
theory which at one time he embraced with characteristic 
impetuosity was pre-existence. All knowledge Shelley de. 
rived from reminiscence. This ‘ ante-natal life,’ of which 
he makes Rousseau speak, added in his eyes a new charm tg 
childhood. But the speechlessness of infancy baffled all his 
inquiries by silence. ‘ How provokingly close,’ he exclaimed, 
‘are these new-born babes.’ From Plato again, as we have 
seen, he borrowed his theory of Love for the Idea of Beauty; 
but, unlike his master, he amalgamated it with another 
Platonic suggestion that each soul seeks to be united with 
that other soul which is created to be its complement. 
Hence he found his supreme ideal embodied in earthly 
forms, and slips from love of a cold abstraction into personal 
passion. Only in the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty is the 
Platonic doctrine kept clear from earthly stain. 

His translations from Plato, like his poetic versions of 
classic or modern poets, are not remarkable for accuracy. 
But they succeed to an extraordinary extent in embodying 
the spirit of the original in an English shape. The ‘ Sym- 
‘ posium’ was translated in six days in 1818 at a time when, 
from ill health and mental anxiety, he felt incapable of 
original work. To it he intended to prefix an ‘ Essay on 
‘the Manners of the Ancients relative to the Subject of 
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‘Love.’? Only a portion of the essay was completed. The 
following extract from the ‘ Symposium’ contains the perora- 
tion of Agathon’s speech in praise of Love, a speech which 
Shelley considered to be more beautiful than anything ever 
written, with the possible exception of the speech of Hen- 
rietta to Mandeville in Godwin’s novel :— 


‘Yes, Love, who showers benignity upon the world, and before 
whose presence all harsh passions flee and perish; the author of all 
soft affections; merciful, mild; the object of the admiration of the 
wise, and the delight of gods; possessed by the fortunate and desired 
by the unhappy, therefore unhappy because they possess him not; the 
father of grace, and delicacy, and gentleness, and delight, and per- 
suasion, and desire; the cherisher of all that is good, the abolisher of 
all evil; our most excellent pilot, defence, saviour and guardian in 
labour and in fear, in desire and in reason; the ornament and governor 
of all things human and divine; the best, the loveliest; in whose 
footsteps everyone ought to follow, celebrating him excellently in song, 
and bearing each his part in that divinest harmony which Love sings 
to all things which live and are, soothing the troubled minds of gods 
and men. This, O Phedrus, is what I have to offer in praise of the 
divinity, partly composed, indeed, of thoughtless and playful fancies, 
and partly of such serious ones as I could well command.’ (Vol. iii. 


p. 199.) 


Still more interesting in the light which it throws on 
Shelley’s Platonism is Diotima’s speech. Here is presented 
the pure Platonic conception of Love, though the whole 
passage is too long for quotation :— 


‘ Hewho aspires to love rightly, ought from his earliest youth to seek 
an intercourse with beautiful forms, and first to make a single form 
the object of his love, and therein to generate intellectual excellencies, 
He ought, then, to consider that beauty in whatever form it resides is 
the brother of that beauty which subsists in another form: and if he 
ought to pursue that which is beautiful in form it would be absurd to 
imagine that. beauty is not one and the same thing in all forms, and 
would therefore remit much of his ardent preference towards one, 
through his perception of the multitude of claims upon his love. In 
addition, he would consider the beauty which is in souls more excel- 
lent than that which is in form. So that one endowed with an admir- 
able soul, even though the flower of the form was withered, would 
suffice him as the object of his love and care, and the companion with 
whom he might seek and produce such conclusions as tend to the 
improvement of youth ; so that it might be led to observe the beauty 
and the conformity which there is in the observation of its duties and 
the laws, and to esteem little the mere beauty of the outward form. 
He would then conduct his pupil to science, so that he might look 
upon the loveliness of wisdom; and that contemplating thus the 
universal beauty, no longer would he unworthily and meanly enslave 








himself to the attractions of one form in love, nor one subject of 
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discipline or science, but would turn towards the wide ocean of intel- 
lectual beauty, and from the sight of the lovely and majestic forms 
which it contains, would abundantly bring forth his conceptions in 
philosophy: until, strengthened and confirmed, he should at length 
steadily contemplate one science, which is the science of this universal 
beauty.’ (Vol. iii. pp. 219, 220.) 


It only remains to speak of Shelley as a critic and a letter 
writer. But few literary criticisms are contained in his 
prose works. There are fragmentary notices of Godwin’s 
‘ Mandeville,’ Peacock’s ‘ Rododaphne,’ Mrs. Shelley’s 
‘ Frankenstein.’ In comparing himself with other writers 
his judgement was biassed by his innate modesty and by 
the generosity of his admiration ; but in estimating his own 
merits he clearly perceived the sources of his strength and 
weakness. Of Keats he had a high opinion: ‘ If“ Hyperion,” ’ 
he says, ‘be not grand poetry, none has been produced by 
‘ our contemporaries.’ At the same time he acknowledges 
the defects of ‘Endymion,’ and did not value highly any 
of Keats’ other poems, except the ‘Eve of St. Agnes’ and 
‘Isabella.’ Diffident of his genius in the presence of others, 
he thoroughly knew the secret of his own strength. His 
powers consist, as he wrote to Godwin in 1818, 


‘ in sympathy and that part of the imagination which relates to senti- 
ment and contemplation. I am formed, if for anything not in common 
with the herd of mankind, to apprehend minute and remote distinctions 
of feeling, whether relative to external nature or the living beings 
which surround us, and to communicate the conceptions which result 
from considering either the moral or the material universe as a whole. 
Of course I believe these faculties, which perhaps comprehend all that 
is sublime in man, to exist very imperfectly in my own mind—I 
cannot but be conscious, in much of what I write, of an absence of that 
tranquillity which is the attribute and accompaniment of power.’ 


‘ Adonais’ he valued as the ‘least imperfect’ of his com- 
positions ; he speaks of it as a ‘ highly wrought piece of art.’ 
Hostile reviews did not shake his confidence. ‘It is absurd,’ 
he writes, ‘ to criticise ‘‘ Adonais,” and still more to pretend 
‘ that the verses are bad.’ The only important general con- 
tribution which he made to literary criticism is the ‘ Defence 
‘of Poetry.’ This incomplete essay was intended to answer 
Peacock’s article on the ‘Four Ages of Poetry,’ which 
appeared in 1820 in ‘ Ollier’s Magazine.’ Shelley believed 
that poets are not the witnesses but the interpreters of their 
age. They are the standard-bearers of ideas rather than the 
mirror of life ; they march in the van of the forlorn hopes of 
the world. Uniting in themselves the characters of law- 
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givers and prophets, they are ‘the hierophants of an un- 
‘ apprehended inspiration, the unacknowledged legislators of 
‘the world.’ Only the portion of the essay which deals with 
the elements and principles of poetry was completed. Shelley 
intended the second part to treat of ‘ the present state of 
‘the cultivation of poetry,’ and to defend ‘ the attempt to 
‘ idealise the modern forms of manners and opinions, and 
‘compel them into a subordination to the imagination 
‘and creative faculty.’ A fresh interest has been given to 
Shelley’s ‘Defence of Poetry’ by the inaugural lecture of 
Professor Palgrave at Oxford. The Professor of Poetry 
claimed for poetry, as did Shelley, an imperial function of a 
guiding and ruling force in national life. While admitting 
the wide influence of poets, we think the claim is too large. 
Shelley exercised no such power, partly because he is too 
cosmopolitan, partly because he addresses only a select few. 
In the one case he is too universal to be national; in the 
other he is too subtle to reach the ear of the masses. 

For music Shelley had no great taste. Mozart was his 
favourite composer; simple airs appealed most strongly to 
his feelings. At the same time he was irritably intolerant 
of ugly sounds, like the voice of his Scotch servant at Edin- 
burgh. Architecture, again, attracted him less than Nature ; 
the exterior of Milan Cathedral impressed him, but he was 
not greatly struck by St. Peter’s at Rome. With his keen 
love of the expression of beauty it was natural that he should 
keenly enjoy both pictures and statuary. But he was guided 
in his criticism solely by his instinct ; he had made no study 
of the different schools. The correctness of his taste was 
rapidly developed by his life on the Continent. One of the 
chief objects of his stay in Italy was to study art, to observe 
‘ the degree in which, and the rules according to which, that 
‘ideal beauty of which we have so intense, yet so obscure, 
‘an apprehension is realised in external forms.’ Among 
painters he placed Raphael first, and after him Guido and 
Salvator Rosa. In his preference for the two latter painters 
he was unconsciously guided by the traditions of the Romantic 
school. They were the favourite painters of Horace Wal- 
pole; Salvator Rosa was the artist whom Mrs. Radcliffe 
imitated; Godwin preferred Guido to any of his Italian 
rivals. Michael Angelo Shelley did not at first appreciate, 
though his taste was modified as he saw more of the great 
Florentine. In his ‘ Defence of Poetry,’ he classes Michael 
Angelo with Raphael as the two great painters who exercised 
a civilising influence on the world. In the works of the 
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Greek sculptors he found ‘the gods whom we should wor- 
‘ship.’ His notes on the sculptures in the galleries of Rome 
and Florence are published by Mr. Forman. The Niobe, 
Venus Anadyomene, and the group of Bacchus and Ampelus 
excited his poetic imagination to the highest pitch of enthu- 
siasm. Among his letters to Peacock occur the following 
striking remarks, written from Pompeii in 1819, on the subject 
of Greek art :-— 

‘I now understand why the Greeks were such great poets; and, 
above all, I can account, it seems to me, for the harmony, the unity, 
the perfection, the uniform excellence, of all their works of art. They 
lived in a perpetual commerce with external nature, and nourished 
themselves upon the spirit of its forms. Their theatres were all open 
to the mountains and the sky. Their columns, the ideal types of a 
sacred forest, with its roof of interwoven tracery, admitted the light 
and wind ; the odour and the freshness of the country penetrated the 
cities. Their temples were mostly upaithric, and the flying clouds, 
the stars, or the deep sky were seen above. O, but for that series of 
wretched wars which terminated in the Roman conquest of the world; 
but for the Christian religion, which put the finishing stroke on the 
ancient system; but for those changes that conducted Athens to its 
ruin—to what an eminence might not humanity have arrived!’ (Vol. 
iv. pp. 78, 79.) 

Shelley’s letters are entirely free from the literary artifices 
of the eighteenth century. He never composes in the polished 
style of Gray; his unstudiedness is, unlike that of Walpole, 
real. In ease and artlessness, though not in wit, his letters 
most resemble those of Cowper. He seems to have been an 
irregular correspondent. He only writes when the occasion 
offers or the fancy seizes him. Hence his letters are never 
strained or trivial; they are wholly without false glitter or 
forced point; they express the fresh natural feelings of an 
expansive leisured poet who writes in the midst of surround- 
ings which at once stimulated and displayed his powers. 
The dew is always on his thoughts. The letters afford a 
most valuable running commentary on his poetry, and givea 
private view of the working of hismind. Expressions, trains 
of thought, epithets reappear in a different form in the poems 
on which his mind was engaged. His correspondence is full 
of valuable autobiographical details, curious metaphysical 
suggestions, eloquent descriptions of Italian manners, scenery 
and art. It is difficult to refrain from again expressing 
regret that Mr. Forman has not made the collection of these 
delightful letters more complete. Some of Shelley’s word- 
pictures in prose scarcely suffer by comparison with his 
poetic masterpieces on similar subjects. Few of the letters 
are without exquisite proofs of his descriptive powers. The 
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following sketch of the falls of Velino is taken almost at 
random : 


‘ The glaciers of Montanvert and the source of the Arveiron is the 
grandest spectacle I ever saw. This is the second. But words (and 
far less could painting) will not express it. Stand upon the brink of 
the platform of cliff which is directly opposite. You see the ever- 
moving water stream down. It comes in thick and tawny folds, 
flaking off like solid snow gliding down a mountain. It does not seem 
hollow within, but without it is unequal, like the folding of linen thrown 
carelessly down; your eye follows it, and it is lost below: not in the 
black rocks which gird it around, but in its own foam and spray in the 
cloudlike vapours boiling up from below, which is not like rain, nor 
mist, nor spray, nor foam, but water, in a shape wholly unlike any- 
thing I ever saw before. It is as white as snow, but thick and impene- 
trable to the eye. The very imagination is bewildered by it. A 
thunder comes up from the abyss wonderful to hear, for, though it 
ever sounds, it is never the same, but, modulated by the changing 
motion, rises and falls intermittingly. We passed half an hour in one 
spot looking at it, and thought but a few minutes had gone by.’ (Vol. 
iv. pp. 57, 58.) 


After his visit to Rome in 1818 he wrote to Peacock a 
letter from which the following passage is quoted : 

‘ The English burying-place is a green slope near the wails, under 
the pyramidal tomb of Cestius, and is, I think, the most beautiful and 
solemn cemetery I ever beheld. ‘To see the sun shining on its bright 
grass (fresh, when we first visited it, with the autumnal dews), and 
hear the whispering of the wind among the leaves of the trees which 
have overgrown the tomb of Cestius, and the soil which is stirring in 
the sun-warm earth ; and to mark the tombs, mostly of women and 
young people who were buried there, one might, if one were to die, 
desire the sleep they seem to sleep. Such is the human mind, and so 
it peoples with its wishes vacancy and oblivion.’ (Vol. iv. pp. 65, 64.) 
Before four years had passed, the ashes of Shelley were buried 
in the English cemetery at Rome, near the ‘keen pyramid with 
‘ wedge sublime,’ which marked the tomb of Caius Cestius. 

A true poet-soul, fresh, eager, full of genius, trustful in 
his fellows and their future, Shelley threw himself, before 
he had learned to swim, into the eddying stream of life; 
at one moment he was swept along by the current on 
the bounding tide of humanitarian enthusiasm, at another 
dragged down to the treacherous depths of personal dejec- 
tion; finally, after a struggle as brief as it was vehement, 
he was cast upon the cruel shores bruised, torn, and breath- 
less. His career was brief. ‘The life,’ he wrote, of a4 man 
of ‘talent who should die in his thirtieth year is, with 
‘ regard to his own feelings, longer than that of a miserable 
‘ priest-ridden slave who dreams out a century of delusion.’ 
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He was only twenty-nine when the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean made him in death what he had been in life, ‘ one 
‘ with Nature.’ At war with society and under its ban, first 
its foe and then its victim, Shelley has been the favourite 
theme of those who love to theorise on the evil destiny of 
poetic temperaments. Some ‘of his friends have contended 
that he received Jedwood justice—first the execution, then 
the sentence; and finally, if at all, the investigation. We 
are not of that opinion. Até dies not childless; Shelley’s 
fate could hardly have been otherwise. Of him it cannot be 
said, ‘his worst he kept, his best he gave ;’ for he gave both 
indiscriminately. Conscious that nothing mean, malignant, 
or selfish underlay his mental vagaries, he never appreciated 
the effect upon the minds of others of his proselytising 
assaults on received opinions. It is a convincing proof of 
his good faith and defective judgement, that he was not 
only astonished, but hurt at the results. Had he lived till 
middle life he would have outgrown the hysterical passion 
of his youthful struggles against law and custom. 

Yet, apart from this question, his career possesses a fasci- 
nation which is as perennial as it is irresistible. The sharp 
contrasts of his hopes and his failures, the promise and the 
fruits of his marvellous powers, will never cease to excite 
both pity and regret for his untimely end. His genius, in 
the few short years of its exercise, enriched the heritage of 
national glory with a treasure as priceless as that which the 
longest-lived of his most illustrious contemporaries trans- 
mitted to posterity. The pathos of his untimely death is 
intensified by his loveable character, which still attracts, 
by its strange beauty, the affections of men who, after the 
lapse of half a century, know him only by distant report. 
The tragedy is heightened by the peculiar isolation of the 
companionless woman who endured by his side the obloquy 
of society, guarded his name with jealous pride, and hardly 
lived to hear the first faint whisper of the ever-swelling 
chorus of praise with which the world endeavours to do 
tardy and incomplete justice to the greatness of her husband’s 
genius. No more touching monument has been reared to 
his memory than the lament of Mrs. Shelley : 


‘ The glory of the dream is gone. I am a cloud from which the 


light of sunset has passed. Give me patience in the present struggle. 
Meum cordium cor! Good night! 


‘IT would give 
All that I am to be as now thou art; 
But I am chained to time, and cannot thence depart.’ 
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Art. I1I.—1. Through the British Empire. By Baron von 
Hisyer, formerly Austrian Ambassador in Paris and 
Rome. 2 vols. London: 1886. 


2. The Western Pacific and New Guinea. By Huca Hastings 
Romitty. London: 1886. 


F Englishmen of the present day continue imperfectly 
acquainted with the vast colonial dominion which has 
expanded their small insular kingdom into a mighty and 
extensive empire, it will not be from deficiency of informa- 
tion or from want of competence in those who furnish 
it. Since the beginning of the present year, and within 
a few weeks of each other, there have appeared two works 
of the first importance and by eminent hands describing 
a considerable portion of the British possessions beyond 
the sea. One of these, the ‘Oceana’ of Mr. Froude, we 
have already noticed.* To the other, the narrative of more 
than a year’s wanderings by the veteran diplomatist and 
adventurous traveller, Baron von Hiibner, we propose to 
devote much of the present article. It is not our intention, 
nor is there any necessity, to draw a contrast between the 
productions of these distinguished persons. Our object is to 
direct attention to regions which are described for us, and to 
invite an examination of circumstances and events which 
have received less consideration in this country than their 
importance deserves. It must, however, be pointed out that 
Baron Hiibner’s volumes differ materially from ‘ Oceana.’ 
The Baron’s travels were more extended, and his absence 
from Europe more prolonged, than Mr. Froude’s. The 
former stayed some time in South Africa, he visited Australia 
twice, and he traversed great part of British India. His 
narrative, therefore, deals, to a great extent, with countries 
with which we are tolerably familiar. But he carries us 
further and into less known regions. He cruised in the 
South Seas, and he paints for us scenes, and records impres- 
sions formed of places and communities, which no one of an 
eminence or an experience approaching his own has ever 
visited. The information which he imparts concerning these 
remote portions of the world is enlarged by that to be 
found in the entertaining work of Mr. Hugh Romilly, ‘ The 

‘ Western Pacific and New Guinea.’ 
It is not to be expected that, in two volumes of moderate 





* Edinburgh Review, vol. clxiii. No. ccexxxiv. 
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size, containing the relation of travels extending over up- 
wards of 50,000 miles, we shall find much more than a story 
of personal adventures and descriptions of the multitude of 
places visited. Baron Hiibner did not write, either in the 
first place or chiefly, for English readers. There is no 
announcement on the title-page that his book in the form 
before us is a translation. But it is known that the English 
version appeared simultaneously with, or but a few days 
after, the publication of the work in French, the language 
in which the Baron wrote his earlier ‘Promenade autour du 
* Monde,’ one of the most delightful books of travel ever 
printed; and we believe that it has also been published in 
German. The edition under notice is, in fact, a translation 
made under the immediate supervision of the author, who 
has a far from common knowledge of our language and 
literature. We shall show by and by on what we base our 
opinion that the translation is admirably executed, and that 
the rare felicity of style which is attributed to Baron Hiibner 
by French readers has not been impaired by the English 
authors of the present version. It appears, indeed, from a 
comparison of the English version with the French edition, 
that the Baron is indebted to his English translator for the 
correction of a good many mistakes of names and of facts, 
which are pardonable in a foreign writer, but not the less 
comical. There was nosuch person as ‘ General Wellington’ 
and no such prelate as a ‘ Bishop of Norfolk Island.’ The 
narrative was written for the continental, at least as much 
as for the English public. It is perhaps on this account that 
we find in ‘ Through the British Empire’ few of the weighty 
judgements of affairs and political tendencies which add so 
greatly to the value of Mr. Froude’s ‘ Oceana.’ 

The Baron tells us in one place of his determination to 
‘ confine these pages to a simple recital of what I saw and 
‘heard.’ We have no right to regret this, as the result is a 
remarkably entertaining narrative. But readers who expect 
to derive something more than entertainment from the 
perusal of a work by a man of great eminence and experience 
will be apt to regard this fresh account of countries, of which 
they have already heard a good deal, as somewhat super- 
ficial. The author does not weary us with statistics, which 
he considerately relegates to the foot notes; and he honour- 
ably quotes his authorities, many of whom are, no doubt, 
less known on the Continent than in England. It is true 
that he sums up the opinions held by those who differ in 
their estimate of the condition and the prospects of the 
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several portions of the British empire through which he 
passed. But the summing up is usually merely an elegant 
précis, not in the least judicial, for a decision seldom 
follows it. It may be possible occasionally to divine to 
which side the author leans; but, as a rule, the reader will 
have to decide for himself. The opinions expressed have 
been summarised in the Baron’s language—for we cannot 
venture to attribute to all his interlocutors such grace of 
diction as clothes the expression of their views in the work 
before us—and may have received some colour in the process. 

We confess, nevertheless, that we would willingly give 
up many of the fascinating descriptions of scenery, or the 
charming passages criticising the fine arts among the nations 
visited, with which the book abounds, for something more 
downright than the rather vague expressions in the ‘ conclu- 
‘sion.’ This may be only insular selfishness and oblivion of 
the fact that our countrymen compose but a fraction of the 
Baron’s public ; but it is not unpardonable, in view of the 
perplexing nature of the problems that we have to face, to 
have looked for instruction from so capable an observer. 
Some guidance might have been obtained from one of his 
rare experience in the old Europe of Metternich; and the 
third generation would have listened with interest to one 
who at Vienna had ‘ seen the walls from which the enemy 
‘ of civilisation was driven back for ever, and within those 
‘ walls had witnessed the death of the last Roman emperor.’ * 
When we follow the Baron to the South Seas, we find him 
not only an agreeable companion, but an instructive and, 
to a high degree, original authority. Therefore to the por- 
tion of his narrative recording his experiences in that little 
known quarter of the globe we shall chiefly give our atten- 
tion. 

In many respects the Baron’s volumes resemble the books 
of travel of an older generation. They have not been hastily 
published. The author returned from his travels a year and 
a half before his book issued from the press. Great care 
has evidently been exercised in preparing it for publication. 
Statements of fact rest upon actual observation or upon 
authorities of repute. The style is, throughout, admirably 
suited to the matter. The descriptions of scenery are 
marked by a fidelity and grace that have probably never 
been surpassed. To the discussion of artistic questions, as 
shown in the observations on the architectural monuments 





* Vol. ii. pp. 142-3. 
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of India, the author brings a stock of erudition and an 
appreciative knowledge of European art that many a profes- 
sional critic might envy. The unusual extent of his previous 
wanderings enables him to make many apt comparisons. 
In several passages he rises to real eloquence. 

A few extracts will not only show the truth of what has 
just been stated; they will also prove how well he has been 
served by his translator, and how excellent must be the style 
which imposes so few fetters upon an alien version. We 
may take, to begin with, his description of the scenery at 
Cape Town, which, as he says, countless travellers have 
visited and many have attempted to describe. 


‘ As if it were given to pen or pencil to portray on parer or canvas 
the glorious panorama which seizes, fascinates, and intoxicates one on 
arriving !—that enormous block with level top called Table Mountain, 
rising south of the town in one mass, flanked by two gigantic rocks, 
the Lion’s Head on one side and the Devil’s Peak on the other—that 
mighty barrier against which the storms that lash unceasingly the 


Southern Seas spend their fury in vain, the image and emblem of 


immobility, notwithstanding the variety of its changing hues, blue as 
opal in the morning, dull gold in the afternoon, rose-coloured when 
the sun is sinking near the horizon, and violet-purple when it has set. 
At the foot of this colossus extends a dark green fringe flecked with 
white—the gardens, plantations, spires, and houses of Cape Town. 
Farther eastward a light green expanse flecked with yellow—the 
meadows and the sandhills. And above the plain, stretching away to 
the interior, loom the jagged chains of the Blue Mountains. Who 
could fail to be enthusiastic at such a sight ?’ (Vol. i. pp. 17, 18.) 


The description of the scenery of Lake Wakatipu in the 
South Island of New Zealand is equally fine. The sides of 
the lake, 


‘ consisting of treeless mountains, shrouded in a whitish yellow mist, 
rise gradually to a height of 5,000 or 6,000 feet. . . . The trans- 
parent shadows of the dark clouds passing by, the greenish-brown 
boulders tinged with yellow, the dark blue water of the lake, the opal 
sky with light fleecy clouds of white, formed a landscape that seemed 
to me entirely new. I have seen nothing like it in the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, the Caucasus, or the Cordilleras. ‘The whole was stern, 
grand, fantastic, and charming, in spite of its monotony, varied, how- 
ever, by the changing reflections of the sunlight. . . . 

‘In the space of a few hours, by one of those sudden changes in 
the weather which are peculiar to these islands, a summer’s evening 
has followed on a winter's day. The lake is silver gilt, a dull gold 
lightly silvered. At the farthest end of the landscape, towards the 
north-west, and forming (as it were) a frame to this brilliant mirror, 
the jagged outline of the dark mountains stands out clear-cut against 
a sky which is orange below, then pink, and higher up bright blue. 
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Here and there small flakes of blackish mist, edged with light grey, 
still mark the outlines of the crest from which they have just detached 
themselves. .Overhead, beneath a dark-blue sky, pink clouds are 
floating, shaped like a shower of rockets. Then night comes on, and 
the full moon rises above the glaciers.’ (Vol. i. p. 173.) 


But here, as in other parts of these new countries, ‘ what 
‘the landscape wants is man.’ There is no culture visible, 
nor trace of human habitation, and the visitor misses amid 
these alpine scenes ‘the exuberant vegetation of the Swiss 
‘ valleys, whose rural charms contrast so well with the severe 
‘and imposing character of the glaciers that tower above.’ 

Readers of contemporary narratives of travel will know 
how seldom they contain anything like the author’s observa- 
tions on the mosques of Ahmedabad (vol. ii. pp. 36-40), or his 
comparison of Christian with Mahometan art when dis- 
cussing the architecture of the Jumma Musjid at Delhi 
(vol. ii. pp.136-7). In perusing those passages we are reminded 
of the serious quartos of the early years of the century. Yet 
there is no lack of anecdote, enlivening and well told. 
When in Natal, Baron Hiibner was lodged in the apartment 
which had been occupied by the unfortunate Prince Impé- 
rial, and then by the Empress Eugénie. The circumstance 
awakens a reminiscence of his embassy in Paris. The sen- 
tences in which he relates this, in the significant compression 
of their style, recall a chapter of ‘Tacitus.’ But it is not 
our intention to follow the Baron aiong the more beaten 
track of his progress, or to indulge in his reminiscences of 
other times or more courtly scenes. We prefer to accom- 
pany him into more remote and less known regions. 

In May 1884, during his second visit to Australia, an 
opportunity, of which the Baron tock advantage, of visit- 
ing the islands of the South Pacific offered itself. A ship 
of war, the ‘ Espiégle,’ was starting on a cruise in the South 
Seas, and he accepted an invitation of her captain to accom- 
pany him during part of it. Jt was arranged that on a 
certain day, six weeks ahead, the ship was to be at an 
appointed spot on the route of the mail steamer from Sydney 
to San Francisco. The steamer was to take the traveller 
‘on board in the middle of the Pacific, weather permitting.’ 
This feat was successfully accomplished; and he went on to 
the Sandwich Islands, and returned to Europe across the 
continent of America. During his cruise in the man-of-war 
he had visited Norfolk Island, several parts of Fiji, Keppel 
Island, Upolu of the Navigators’ Islands (Samoa), and Tutuila 
of the same group. He thus became practically acquainted 
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with that Western Pacific of which, in this country, we have ‘pu 
lately heard a little, and of which we shall probably hear a ‘eo 
great deal more. whi 
What is the ‘ Western Pacific’? Mr. Hugh Romilly, to and 
whose diverting pages we shall have occasion to recur, tells Mr. 
us that it ‘represents a slice of some fifteen million square ‘ be 
* miles of land and ocean.’ Baron Hiibner is more explicit. ‘ te 
He says: ‘ ot 
‘The term “ Western Pacific,’ which is constantly used in the * ec 
English correspondence, has never yet been defined in a precise and . 
authentic manner, but it is understood to comprise all the groups of sai 
i | Oceania lying between the two tropics and the 140th meridian of east dat 
i and the 170th meridian of west longitude.* Three different races Ki: 
i share this vast region—the Papuan, the Melanesian, and the Poly- 3 
i nesian. In point of civilisation, three distinct divisions, excluding the vate 
q Fijis (which have become an English colony), are recognised. The ga 
q first comprehends the New Hebrides, Santa Cruz, the Solomon Ca 
] Islands, New Caledonia, New Britain, New Ireland, &c., whose na 
i inhabitants belong to the Melanesian race. These are savages, and rel 
| for the most part heathens and cannibals. In other groups—mainly an 
those of Tonga and Samoa—the inhabitants are Christians in name wi 
and half civilised. In Tonga there is a king and a nominally con- Ay 
stitutional form of government, the supreme and absolute power being ste 
practically vested in the Wesleyan missionary, Mr. Baker. Wallis e 
Island, like that of Fortuna, is inhabited by an exclusively Roman P 
Catholic population, and governed by a queen, who regards a brief of - 
Pope Pius 1X. as the most precious jewel of her crown. Some Roman ne 
Catholic missionaries direct her conscience and govern her country. Fi 
In Samoa a phantom king exists in the presence of a European com- se 
munity, and indirectly under the imperfect and limited influence of D 
the English, German, and American consuls. Finally there is a third L 
class of islands, the inhabitants of which have made some progress on a] 
the road to civilisation, respect the authority of their chiefs, and sk 
remain attached to their usages and customs, but possess no organised 
government. New Guinea is still an almost unexplored land,’ 
(Vol. ii. pp. 390-1.) P 
The official document,t from which the Baron derives a 
much of his information, declares that ‘for all practical T 
* This definition of the ‘ Western Pacific’ is not quite correct. The ° 
Declaration concluded at Berlin on April 6 between the British and I 
German Governments provides that the expression “‘ Western Pacific ” 
‘means that part of the Pacific Ocean lying between the 15th parallel e 
‘ of north latitude and the 50th parallel of south latitude, and between 
‘the 165th meridian of longitude west and the 139th meridian of : 
‘ longitude east of Greenwich.’ ¢ 
+ Report of a Commission appointed to inquire into the working of 
the Western Pacific Orders in Council. Presented February 1884. : 
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‘purposes the limits of the Western Pacific are nearly 
‘ conterminous with those of the Australian naval station ’ 
which extends north of the equator to the 12th parallel, 
and from the 180th meridian to the 160th of west longitude. 
Mr. Romilly remarks that it is strange ‘that we shculd still 
‘be as ignorant of the interior of Bougainville, San Cris- 
‘ toval, Guadaleanar, New Britain, New Ireland, and many 
‘ other countries, and of their inhabitants, as their first dis- 
* coverers were.’ 

Three centuries have elapsed since Englishmen began to 
sail over the South Seas. Their earlier visits had a pre- 
datory object. Drake and his companions thought that the 
King of Spain’s beard was long enough to be singed in Peru 
as well as at Cadiz. Anson rounded ‘the Horn’ in search of 
galleons. Then came the period of exploration. Wallis, and 
Carteret, and Cook, and Bligh, and others whose less eminent 
names still survive in the geographical nomenclature of these 
remote regions, opened the way for the visits of the whaler 
and the trader. It seemed as if all the fruits of intercourse 
with Oceania were to be gathered by the English and the 
Americans. On one side of the Pacific, Spanish conquest 
stopped at the shore of America; on the other, no Spaniard 
permanently settled beyond the limits of the Philippine 
and the Ladrone Archipelagoes. The other great colonising 
nation, the Dutch, had been conquered by revolutionary 
France, and with her had to submit to exclusion from the 
sea. In the long peace that followed the fall of Napoleon, 
Dumont d’Urville revived the memory of Bougainville, of 
La Pérouse, and of d’Entrecasteaux. The French flag again 
appeared in the South Seas. German commerce began to 
show itself upon the ocean. 

In the meantime the enterprise of the men, who were ex- 
panding the British settlements in Australia into the flourish- 
ing colonies through which Baron Hiibner travelled, found 
a new sphere of action in the islands of the Western Pacific. 
The sandal-wood trade was carried on, as Mr. Romilly tells 
us, with the New Hebrides and the Solomon Islands, to this 
day the seats of the. most savage of the Melanesian tribes. 
It was rough work, and rough and desperate men formed the 
crews of the ships employed in it. ‘There are stories still 
‘told,’ says Mr. Romilly, ‘of the truth of which I know 
‘ nothing, as to the lawless character of the men engaged in 
‘ that trade, and the brutal massacres which frequently took 
‘place. That the trade was a very ill-regulated and lawless 
‘one there is no doubt, but no one was ever brought to 
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‘ justice for excesses committed by those engaged in it.’ He 
adds that while the trade lasted it was very profitable, and 
that it was chiefly conducted by Americans. Our own 
countrymen, however, either as principals or agents, had a 
considerable share in it and in the béche de mer trade also. 

‘ Adventurers poured in in large numbers, and soon the British 
Government found themselves compelled to interfere in order to prevent 
and repress, as far as possible, the crimes and offences committed by 
British subjects. Several Acts of Parliament, the first of which was 


ro 


57 George III. c. 53, were passed with this object.’ (Hiibner, vol. ii. 
p- 392.) 


The laws were almost entirely inoperative. Such restraint 
as was put upon the desperadoes who frequented the islands 
of the Pacific, ‘that former Eldorado for bad characters,’ 
was due to the action of the captains of our ships of war, 
whose visits to its archipelagoes were even rarer than they 
are now. The naval officers exercised a kind of extra-legal 
and customary jurisdiction over British subjects. Feeling 
bound to act against the natives if an Englishman had 
suffered wrong, they did their utmost to prevent their 
countrymen from ill-treating the islanders. On the whole 
their proceedings were highly beneficial, and their good 
effect is still visible. At this moment white men, long resi- 
dent on the more remote islands, treat the captain of a man- 
of-war with immense deference, spontaneously report them- 
selves to him, wait upon him with the ‘log books,’ in which 
many of them keep a record of their doings, and readily 
submit to his decision in matters of dispute with the natives. 

‘The commanders of the English cruisers, as was universally 
allowed, performed their duties generally with tact and discretion. 
They could not inflict punishment on the coloured populations, except 
in cases qualified as “ acts of war ;” but, while giving a more or Jess 
wide interpretation to that elastic term, they succeeded in doing much 
good and preventing much harm. The appearance of a man-of-war 
never failed to produce a salutary effect on both the white residents 
and the natives of the locality. When a white, being a British 
subject, had committed some serious crime, or become generally 
obnoxious as an habitual disturber of public order, he was either 
taken to Australia for trial, or more often deported to some other 
island remote from the scene of his misdeeds. These proceedings 
were somewhat summary, and, though warranted by official instruc- 
tions, somewhat arbitrary ; but they had a strong deterrent effect, the 
more so as the traders offered no resistance.’ (Hiibner, vol. ii. p. 394.) 


The real sanction of the naval captain’s proceedings was 
the absence of publicity. In preserving order he was bringing 
himself into conflict with the law. So long as all account of 
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his action was confined to his official report to his superiors 
he had little to fear, if his decisions had been consonant with 
natural justice. But as trade and navigation in the South 
Seas extended, the number of people with a story to tell in- 
creased ; and as the means of communication with the rest 
of the world multiplied, facilities for publishing it arose. 
Exactly half a century ago a committee of the House of 
Commons reported that the proceedings of British subjects 
in the South Seas were ‘lawless and infamous.’ Attempts 
were made to insure order by legislative enactment; but 
only a little was done, and that little was not successful. 

Then what Mr. Romilly calls the ‘ old labour trade’ began. 

How far the state of affairs had improved may be divined 
from the remarks of an eminent French savant, M. de Quatre- 
fages, in a strictly scientific work.* ‘The atrocities committed 
by the sandalwood robbers have been surpassed by those of 
‘the pirates, who devoted themselves to the labour traffic or 
‘labour trade.’ The comment of the man of science is:— 
‘ However melancholy the narrative may be, it will at least 
‘serve the purpose of proving that the savage element still 
‘exists in the most civilised nations.’ 

Those who wish to learn something of the deeds that con- 
verted the ‘summer isles of Eden,’ lying in the Western 
Pacific, into scenes of violence and butchery, should consult 
Captain A. H. Markham’s narrative of his cruise amongst 
the New Hebrides in 1871.7 They will find that the diffi- 
culties of an officer charged to restrain his fellow countrymen 
from committing atrocities in which no savages could outdo 
them were greatly increased, because ‘the vessels engaged 
‘in the so-called labour trade were owned, more or less, by 
‘large and influential houses in Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, 

‘and Auckland ;’ and that ‘the commanders of men-of-war 
‘had not been supported by the colonial law courts in their 
‘endeavours to put a stop to the nefarious practice of steal- 
‘ing natives from the different islands.’ Public feeling in 
England was deeply stirred by a tragical event which was 
allowed to have been caused by the determination of the 
islanders to take vengeance on, at all events, the fellow 
countrymen of those by whom they had been infamously ill 
used. This was the murder of the saintly Bishop Patteson. 





* The Human Species (International Scientific Series). London : 
1879. 

+ The Cruise of the Rosario. London: 1873. 
VOL. CLXIV. NO. CCCXXXV. G 
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It was generally felt that something must be done to check 
the prevailing lawlessness. The impossibility of securing 
conviction in the colonial courts, or of getting an adequate 
sentence, if pronounced, carried out when a white man was 
the criminal, rendered the creation of a new system of pro- 
cedure inevitable. In 1875 an Act of Parliament was passed 
which provided for the appointment, by Order in Council, of 
a High Commissioner having jurisdiction over all British 
subjects throughout the Western Pacific, and for the con. 
stitution of a court to take cognisance of all offences com- 
mitted within its limits, with full powers of dealing with 
them. 

The institution of the High Commission, we are told by 
Baron Hibner, ‘virtually put an end to the judicial inter. 
* vention of naval officers, or rather made such intervention, 
‘where still found necessary, an awkward, delicate, and 
‘ embarrassing matter.’ The High Commissioner was em- 
powered to appoint subordinate officials as deputy com- 
missioners with a limited, but perhaps sufficient, jurisdiction 
over British subjects. For some reason, probably a financial 
one, the only two resident deputy commissioners were ap- 
pointed for the Friendly and Navigators’ groups, or just 
those regions in which the natives were most civilised, and 
order was most rarely disturbed by white men. Mr. Romilly’s 
office of Deputy Commissioner in New Guinea is of recent 
date, and is practically merged in that of assistant to the 
Special Commissioner. 

The system not only failed as a means of preserving 
public order; its adoption made the condition of Oceania 
worse than it had been. ‘The great legal powers of the 
‘High Commission are everywhere, and especially in the 
‘ less visited groups, rendered inoperative by the want of an 
* executive to enforce them, while, on the other hand, the 
‘ assumed jurisdiction exercised by the navy has been toa 
‘ certain extent extinguished.’* To remedy this lamentable 
state of things some further step was necessary. We might 
have made arrangements for the more frequent patrolling of 
the waters of the Western Pacific, or we might have tried 
to bring about some sort of international agreement for the 
suppression of lawlessness. The first plan would have cost 
money, a small fraction, probably, of the sums which we had 
spent on endeavours to prevent Spaniards and Brazilians 
from carrying on a ‘labour trade’ of their own. The second 





* Hibner, vol. ii. p. 396. 
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been difficult to arrange. 
Instead of adopting either plan we had recourse to an 
expedient, the merits of which are open to question. Under 
pressure, which it would have been unbecoming to resist, 
the naval authorities consented to the appointment of the 
captains of her Majesty’s ships as deputy commissioners. 
Though it is not clearly stated, we may discover by reading 
between the lines of the official Report of Inquiry, already 
alluded to, that the step has been condemned as unadvisable. 
The influence which the captains of our men-of-war had 
still retained over the white men met with ‘during their 
cruises was diminished rather than increased. Among the 
‘beach-combers’ and labour-traders there were plenty of 
‘sea-lawyers,’ who would soon learn to appreciate the advan- 
tages of the situation thus created. Whatever crime he 
may have committed, however menacing to public order his 
presence at any particular spot may have been, no British 
subject could ‘be reached except through a regular legal 
‘process.” The captain of the man-of-war might threaten 
as he pleased; the desperado now knew not only that he 
himself was hedged about with the sheltering intricacies of 
legal procedure due to the establishment of the High Com- 
mission, but also that the captain had been converted from 
an officer with an overwhelming physical force at his dis- 
posal to insure the execution of his equitable decrees, into a 
subordinate of the High Commissioner hampered in his 
action by the necessity of observing strictly legal forms. 

It is unanimously admitted that, under the exceptionally 
ufavourable conditions imposed upon them, the naval 
officers have acted with great discretion, and by their zeal 
and good sense have prevented the situation from becoming 
even more intolerable than it is. To us they appear to 
deserve a great deal of sympathy. The public in England 
and in the Australasian colonies, altogether ignorant of the 
tircumstances amid which they work, holds them responsible 
for the presefvation of order in the South Seas, notwith- 
standing that the creation of the High Commission has 
‘tended to reduce their influence amongst the whites, whilst 
‘tying their hands in their dealings with the natives.’ * 
Already charged with the performance of the most exacting 
and anxious duties that are assigned to naval officers during 
peace, their labours and responsibilities have been greatly 





* Report of Inquiry, &c., p. 10. 
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augmented. Officers of high rank in an ancient and dis. 
tinguished service, on being forced to receive appointment 
as deputy commissioners, find themselves placed on a level 
with the inferior members of the newly founded establish. 
ment at Fiji, who, however personally worthy, had no official 
experience, and often owe their nomination to the accident 
of being engaged in seeking their fortunes in the Westem 
Pacific when the posts happened to fall vacant. Not only 
have the naval officers had to perform additional duties and 
assume additional responsibilities without remuneration or 
reward of any sort; there is not, we believe, a single instance 
in which they have been repaid the expenses that they have 
incurred. 

But had the system devised by our authorities for the 
maintenance of order in the Pacific been far better considered 
than it was, its failure would still have been inevitable. 
The Ocean was visited more and more frequently by white 
men who owed no allegiance to the British Crown, and could 
not be touched by British law. Even in its most virtuous 
moments the public in England, and still less in the colonies, 
cannot be depended on to contemplate with satisfaction the 
punishment of our fellow-countrymen for committing acts of 
the same kind and on the same scene as those which foreigners 
may commit with impunity, Were there no such obstacle 
to the prosecution of Englishmen, it would soon have fol- 
lowed that the authorities would find no Englishmen to 
prosecute. The latter would simply have repudiated their 
nationality. With what facility they could, by so doing, 
secure protection against the consequences of their illegal 
acts is well illustrated by the story of a schooner reported 
in December 1883 by the naval commander in the New 
Hebrides. This vessel, being strongly suspected of kid- 
napping, had changed her name, had altered her rig, had 
been disguised in various ways, and had carried three diffe- 
rent flags during the year, having been all the time under 
the virtual control of one man, her former British registered 
owner. The very able and energetic officer who encountered 
this Protean schooner could do nothing more than order a 
few questions to be put to her captain, as she was protected 
by a foreign flag. 

The natives of Oceania began to count among their 
acquaintances two new tribes. In addition to the ‘ white 
‘ man,’ the name universally given by them to the English- 
man and the American, there came amongst them the 
‘ man-oui-oui’ and the ‘German-man.’ The French had 
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formed a settlement, soon to grow into a great penitentiary, 
in New Caledonia. This was near enough to the New 
Hebrides to facilitate the emigration to them of some far 
from desirable French settlers. Vessels, flying the flag of 
the free city of Hamburg, and then the tricolor of Imperial 
Germany, sailed about the South Seas. Trading stations 
were founded in a multitude of islands, and a moderate but 
lucrative traffic sprang up, which was generally conducted 
by Germans. Thougk the sandalwood trade had come to 
an end owing to the extermination of the trees, there was 
still a market for the produce of the South Sea Islands. 
Béche de mer and shark’s fins were in demand in China; but 
cocoanut oil and afterwards copra, or dried cocoanut pulp, 
the raw material from which the oil is made, were the most 
important exports. Little oil now leaves the islands, and 
almost, if not quite, all the copra is sent to Europe. Two 
or three Hamburg firms scattered their agents about the 
archipelagoes to barter with the natives European goods for 
cocoanuts, and, with the aid of native labour, to convert the 
nuts into copra. Vessels periodically visit the different 
stations, bringing supplies to the traders and taking the 
copra away. ‘This is collected at certain ‘head stations’ to 
await the arrival of the ships which transport it to Europe. 
By an undesigned arrangement, or at least without formal 
agreement, these firms at first carried on their operations in 
different quarters of Oceania, and for a considerable time 
were not in competition with each other. So long as this 
state of affairs lasted the business was highly remunerative. 
The extension of operations, however, brought the represen- 
tatives of a firm into contact with those of others. Com- 
petition ensued, and became still more animated on the 
appearance of agents trading on behalf of English houses. 
Profits, which had been relatively high, declined. The 
greatest of all the German houses failed. Planting promised 
results that would make up for the diminished profits of 
simple trading. To the failure of the Hamburg firm we 
may attribute the aspect which international relations have 
now assumed in the Western Pacific; to the formation of 
plantations the treatment that the natives have had to 
undergo, and the revival in Melanesia of atrocities perpe- 
trated by white men. 

It was obvious that, to insure success in commercial rela- 
tions with the natives, their good treatment by the resident 
‘trader’ was essentially necessary. Some abominable ruf- 
fans, no doubt, were engaged in trading on behalf of 
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principals who, so long as business was brisk, did not trouble 
themselves about their agents’ conduct. But, on the whole, 
the ‘ produce trader’ behaved to the islanders, and was 
regarded by them, very differently from the ‘ labour trader.’ 
Baron Hiibner gives us an account of a trader’s station at 
Niua-tobu-tabu, or Keppel’s Island. 


‘ On the shore close by the spot where we landed is seen the hut of 
one of the three whites who reside in this isle. They are traders, the 
name given to the agents employed by Australian, English, or Ger- 
man houses, who send out to them (at double the price charged in 
European markets) penknives, knives, cotton prints, tobacco, and 
other articles prized by the savage, and none to a greater extent than 
firearms. The trader who works this or that group of islands 
exchanges these wares (sometimes at the rate of 700 or 800 per cent.) 
for copra and cotton, which he sends to Apia, Suva, Levuka, or Tonga, 
wherever the branch house of the firm may be, whence they are 
forwarded to Europe, generally at an enormous profit. If the trader 
is sober, intelligent, and energetic, and if he is not killed (a fate to 
which he is especially exposed in the Melanesian Archipelago), he 
makes in a few years a comparatively large fortune. Living costs 
him next to nothing; he has brought with him to the island a stock 
of preserved provisions, which he renews from time to time when 
necessary. He lives chiefly on yam, bananas, and poultry. . . . But 
unfortunately many of these men are neither sober, active, nor 
energetic. Theclimate enervates them. They work only just enough 
to live, and they live from hand to mouth.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 349, 350.) 


Mr. Romilly’s account agrees with this; and both he and 
the Baron mention the existence among the traders of the 
‘latest descendants of the rowdies of former days,’ and of 
the ‘ beach-comber of recent date,’ who is ‘ merely an English 
‘ savage of a low type.’* Baron Hiibner makes a remark to 
which special attention may be directed. He says: ‘The 
‘ trade itself, which formerly had a very doubtful reputation, 
‘ is evidently improving morally, since communication with 
‘the civilised world has become more frequent.’ Indeed, 
had it not been for the introduction of the labour trade, con- 
sequent on the establishment of plantations in Fiji, Samoa, 
Tahiti, and Queensland, there is little doubt that the civi- 
lising effect of commerce would have been experienced in 
Oceania as everywhere else. 

The suitability of the soil of several South Sea Islands for 
the growth of cotton had been already demonstrated, when 
the occurrence of the American Civil War threatened to 
annihilate the supply of that important staple from the United 





* Romilly, p. 194. 
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States. An immense impetus was thus given to the extension 
of cotton planting in new countries. The prospect opened to 
planters was highly encouraging. Land was cheap in Oceania; 
indeed square leagues could be purchased for a few articles 
of ‘ trade gear,’ the value of which would not have bought a 
dozen acres of inferior farming land in Europe. A market 
was certain: prices were high; the one drawback was the 
want of labour. A great demand for land sprang up in the 
Pacific Islands. The natives, to whom the idea of an out- 
and-out sale of a parcel of land was absolutely incomprehen- 
sible, were persuaded, or tricked, or forced into making over 
to the white man the land which he wanted for his planting 
operations. The story of most of the ‘ purchases’ effected 
would be ludicrous, were it not for their disastrous re- 
sult on the former native proprietors, and the harvest of 
difficulties which they have bequeathed to those who en- 
deavour to put the relations of whites with natives, of one 
civilised nation with another in the Pacific, on a proper 
footing. 

Nowhere were justice and the rights of the native inhabi- 
tants more cynically disregarded than in Samoa by the great 
German trading firm. The people of that group belong to 
the finest of the Polynesian races; they are all nominally 
Christians, and have never deserved the title of ‘ savage,’ 
except in its acceptation of ‘not civilised.” Unhappily 
tribal animosities and the machinations of interested and 
unscrupulous white men Jed to a series of wars. The com- 
batants were anxious to procure firearms, and the traders 
declined to sell them except for land. The result was that 
between 1869 and 1872 not less than 100,000 acres passed 
into German ownership at a virtual cost of a few pence per 
acre. For much, not even this consideration was given. 
The ignorant natives were deluded into signing documents 
which they could not in the least understand, and which 
were held to give the white occupiers a secure title. At 
present the German land claims in Samoa comprise 232,000 
acres. British subjects claim not less than 357,000. There 
is, however, this important difference between the positions 
of the German and the British claimants: the former have 
so far made their claims effective that they occupy and 
cultivate just as much of the soil as they can work, whilst 
the latter’s exist only on paper and are not insisted on by 
our Government. 

Labour was wanted in many islands of the South Seas 
and in Queensland, where cotton planting had also been 
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begun. We learn from Captain Markham that there arose 
an extraordinary demand for labour, and procuring it became 
a most lucrative business. Captain R. Towns, owner of a 
plantation near Brisbane, was the first who had recourse to 
the importation of South Sea Island labourers. The trade 
was ‘ lucrative,’ as we have seen, and the captain soon had 
imitators. Visitors to Lisbon may have observed, in the 
Buenos Ayres quarter of the city, several handsome man- 
sions, which Englishmen scornfully point to as having been 
built with money earned in the slave trade. The stranger 
who notices the silence and deserted aspect of the finest 
streets in Macao will learn that before the British Govern- 
ment, which had suppressed the slave trade with its squa- 
drons, interfered to prevent the Chinese coolie trade, these 
were the abodes of wealthy families. When we congratulate 
ourselves, as well we may, that, through our efforts, the walls 
of no more mansions at Buenos Ayres or Macao will be 
cemented with the blood of the slave or the coolie, we should 
remember what we have already been told. Vessels engaged 
in the lucrative Western Pacitic labour trade ‘were owned 
‘by large and influential houses in Sydney, Melbourne, 
* Brisbane, and Auckland.’ Is it to be wondered at that 
when we pride ourselves on the superior morality of our 
policy, when we recall the millions that we have spent to 
free the African, and to prevent the Spaniard, the Portuguese, 
and the Arab from enslaving him, we evoke a torrent of 
bitterness and contempt from foreign pens? Can we be 
surprised when an eminent man of science, who knows the 
history of the labour trade, chooses the acts of Englishmen 
as illustrations of the truth ‘that the savage element still 
‘ exists in the most civilised nations’? An Arabic trans- 
lation of the reports of some recent trials in the Queens- 
land Courts, if presented to the Sultan of Zanzibar, might 
give rise to some strange reflections in the breast of that 
potentate. 

In spite of the promise of its early period, cotton planting 
did not succeed. The industry had been hardly started in 
the southern hemisphere before the American states were 
again in a condition to supply the markets of the world. 
After lingering a few years, in most places it died out. The 
abominations connected with the supply of labour for its 
prosecution had, in the mean time, so deeply stirred the 
public mind in England that the annexation of Fiji and its 
establishment as a Crown colony were decided on. It is just 
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twelve years since effect was given to this decision, and the 
change in the Archipelago is wonderful. Law and order 
reign undisturbed throughout the group. The natives are 
protected against spoliation and outrage. The natural re- 
sources of the country have been made available to meet 
the requirements of large and distant populations. Baron 
Hiibner speaks in terms of high praise, but not higher than 
is deserved, of the labours of the first governor of Fiji, 
Sir Arthur Gordon, and his remarkably able coadjutor, 
Mr. Thurston, in converting this tropical pandemonium into 
a prosperous and law-abiding community. 

In spite of the steps taken to suppress lawlessness in the 
Pacific, of which the annexation of Fiji was one, the attempt 
to divest the labour trade of its horrors has met with but 
indifferent success. In Fiji, which is a Crown colony and 
which has practically only a single port of entry for labour 
vessels, the regulations have resulted in removing many of the 
objections to the trade. But in Queensland they have gene- 
rally proved a failure. At first it was supposed that they an- 
swered their purpose fairly well. We heard little of iniquities 
perpetrated by white men trying to engage Melanesians. 
Unhappily this was due not to the issue of regulations so 
much as to slackness in the demand for labourers. In time 
sugar planting replaced cotton planting, and, both in Queens- 
land and in Fiji, extended rapidly. The earlier sugar 
planters secured handsome gains. Land fit for the cultivation 
of the cane was not suitable for the other great Queensland 
industries—stock raising and sheep farming—and could be 
got at a very low price. The services of Pacific Islanders 
were, relatively, far from costiy. Incited by the success of 
the first planters, many persons occupied themselves in cane 
growing. Competition raised the price of land enormously. 
As in the days of cotton planting, the demand for labour 
greatly exceeded the hitherto available supply. Fleets of 
labour vessels covered the waters of Melanesia and penetrated 
to islands as yet untroubled by the ‘ recruiter.’ 

In 1882 thirty vessels under the British flag and several 
under the German cruised amongst the New Hebrides. In 
1883 New Britain and New Ireland were visited by many 
craft in search of labourers. In 1884 the islands adjacent to 
the eastern part of New Guinea were the scene of deeds 
which proved that, regulations notwithstanding, the vices of 
the old labour trade had reappeared in the new. We do not 
intend to tell the hideous tale of the ‘regulated’ trade ; 
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we shall merely relate one or two incidents that have occurred 
within the last two or three years, from which the character 
of the business will be discerned, noting that, but for the 
precautions taken by the distinguished and high-minded man 
—Commodore Erskine—who commanded the squadron in 
the Western Pacific at the time, and for the vigilance of his 
officers, such incidents would have been far more common 
than they were. 

In March of the year before last a case was tried in the 
Supreme Court of Queensland, the report of which deserves 
to be repeated. Two islanders, who, it seems, were ‘not 
* willing to be recruited,’ were shot to death on board the 
‘ “ Alfred Vittery.”’ Unwillingness to be recruited means, in 
plain English, objection to being kidnapped. The ‘ recruits,’ 
not unnaturally under the circumstances, ‘showed some 
‘ obstinacy.’ They had no firearms, but one had a knife 
and the other a bow and arrows. Instead of being over- 
powered and disarmed they were shot. When brought on 
deck it was found that one was still alive. ‘It was decided,’ 
says the writer of a letter* from Brisbane, ‘to dispose of 
* them—earth to water—but the one who was “a little bit 
« “ alive ” received an effectual quietus from a seaman named 
“ Grimes, who fired at his head and demolished it.’ Of six 
of the labour vessel’s crew who had been put on their trial 
the jury acquitted five, and found the sixth, the man who 
had ‘ demolished’ the sorely wounded islander’s head, guilty 
of manslaughter with a recommendation to mercy. So 
much for the jury’s part in this revolting tragedy. Now for 
that of the judge, in whose proceedings we are bound to 
take a deep interest in view of the proposal recently made to 
transfer colonial judges to the English bench. Three days 
after the trial he let Grimes out on his own recognisances to 
appear when called upon to do so! 

Not long afterwards the first case tried under the local 
Queensland Act against kidnapping also ‘ ended in a fiasco.’ 
The master and boatswain of the ‘ Jessie Kelly ’ were charged 
with kidnapping a Torres Islander. The evidence was 
‘ slightly conflicting ;’ but it appeared that the native came 
down to the schooner’s boat to sell fish, that the boatswain 
tempted him with a pipe, and when he approached ‘made a 
* grab’ at him. Thereupon the islander took to his heels, 
and the boat’s crew was ordered to run after him and catch 
him. Having been caught, he was taken off to the vessel. 





* Published in the ‘ Sydney Morning Herald,’ April 9, 1884. 
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The jury found the two men on trial ‘not guilty. The 
writer of the letter already quoted observes of these cases 
that ‘the law of Queensland seems quite unable to grip any 
‘of the transgressors of the Polynesian Labourers Act. 
‘None of us doubt that some of the worst villanies to which 
* humanity is addicted are practised in connexion with the 
‘recruiting traffic. ... The atrocious business has gone 
‘on for years.’ Those who read these cases and the one 
which follows will perhaps feel a little uncertain whether 
the law or the administration of the law is most in fault. 

In November 1884, ‘a very interesting murder trial’ * 
was brought toa close at Brisbane. An Act of the local 
legislature had previously been passed by which the evidence 
of pagan islanders was made admissible in cases of the kind. 
The second officer of the schooner ‘ Hopeful,’ one McNeil, 
was charged with the murder of a native. The boats of the 
schooner were sent to a New Guinea village to recruit 
labourers, when a ‘scrimmage’ took place. Some spears 
were thrown at the boats’ crews, who fired their rifles at the 
natives and killed several. At another place, some canoes 
‘came trustfully up to the “ Hopeful”’ to barter. A boat 
was lowered on the opposite side of the vessel, and out of 
sight of the people in the canoes. Her crew were all armed 
with rifles. The boat slipped round the schooner’s stern, 
and came upon the unsuspecting islanders unawares. The 
canoes made off, and were chased. McNeil, who was in the 
boat, when close to one, fired his rifle at a native, who fell 
pierced through the left breast. The jury found McNeil 
guilty of wilful murder; and the Chief Justice, in pro- 
nouncing sentence of death against him, said that the evi- 
dence of guilt had been completely satisfactory to his mind. 
The efficacy of the law had thus been fully established. The 
‘interesting ’ nature of the trial was not impaired by what 
took place after it was over. The usual clamour heard when 
a ruffian is likely to meet with his deserts was raised in the 
eolony. To this the Governor yielded, and commuted the 
punishment of death to one of imprisonment. 

It may be some alleviation of the shame and sorrow which 
Englishmen must feel on reading such stories as those just 
related, to find that the other two European nations that have 
interests in the South-western Pacific are not in a position 
to cast stones at us. The French New Caledonian labour 
trade, while it lasted, and the German, carried on for the 
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service of the plantations in Samoa, were but little better 
than that conducted under the British flag. Taken as a 
whole, and considering the absence of supervision, not only 
during the ‘ recruiting,’ but also during the employment of 
the labourers on the plantations, the German trade has pro- 
bably been even more disastrous to the islanders than the 
English. Whatever superiority over the latter the German 
or the French trade may have had was due simply to their 
relatively much smaller extent. We speak from personal 
knowledge when stating, that the natives of islands where 
the labour vessels of both nations were well known shunned 
those under the German flag much more anxiously than 
they did the vessels under our own. In the official ‘ Report 
‘of Inquiry,’ to which reference has been made, suggestions 
as to the better regulation of the trade have been put for- 
ward. As far as we know, none have as yet been acted on. 
If the business is to be continued on anything like the 
atrocious system followed, as we have shown, up to a recent 
date, its ultimate cessation cannot be far distant. The goose 
that lays the golden eggs will have been killed. The labour 
traders will simply use up all the available natives of 
Oceania, and there will be none left to supply the places 
of those who fall victims to the mode of ‘ trading’ above 
described. We believe that it is possible, and not very 
difficult, to introduce a system which would remove most of 
the objections to it—which would certainly rob it of all its 
horrors. Whether such a system will be adopted or not is 
worthy of inquiry. 

‘The need of labour,’ says Baron Hiibner, ‘forms the 
‘ principal element in what will become, at no distant date, 
‘the “ Pacific Question.”’ In default of the islanders, he 
believes that there will be the Chinese to fall back upon ; 
but then the Chinaman costs more, and ends by ousting the 
white. The preservation of the native races, whose diminu- 
tion is hastened by the labour trade, is of vital importance 
to the white settlers in Oceania. England has attempted to 
protect the islanders, but not very successfully. Certain 
alterations in the law have been recommended, but it is 
doubtful if these, should they be made, will effect much. 
We concur with Baron Hiibner in thinking that the only 
remedy is to be looked for in some international agreement, 
‘the terms of which should apply to all mankind living or 
‘moving in the archipelagoes or regions of the Western 
‘ Pacific.’ The precedent of Apia in Samoa is encouraging. 
That town and the immediate neighbourhood are governed 
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by a municipal board under the joint supervision of the 
consuls of Great Britain, Germany, and the United States. 
It still forms part of the dominions of the King of Samoa, 
but the administration is in the hands of the municipality 
and the consuls. Rates are levied, a police force is main- 
tained, a magistrate’s court has been established, bylaws 
dealing with sanitary matters, the harbour, licenses, &c., 
have been drawn up, and the result is an orderly and fairly 
prosperous settlement. In New Guinea and those portions 
of Oceania which have been annexed by, or declared under 
the protection of, Great Britain, Germany, and Spain, many 
of the difficulties in the way of preserving order will dis- 
appear. Laws suitable to each locality can be made, and 
may be enforced on all, independently of nationality. The 
constitutional experiment under trial in the Tongan or 
Friendly Islands should be watched with benevolent inte- 
rest. The King and his ex-missionary premier should be 
given to understand that we desire the success of the 
experiment, that we will gladly lend any reasonable help 
towards that end, and that all we insist on in return is fair 
play for our fellow-countrymen engaged in commerce within 
the limits of the kingdom. There still remain considerable 
groups of islands which have neither been brought under the 
jurisdiction of a civilised power, nor have efficient govern- 
ments of their own. To these the international arrange- 
ment suggested might apply. 

The trade in the products of the islands of the Western 
Pacific, if we except Fiji as a British colony a dozen years 
old, is of small amount, and is not likely to be considerably 
increased. Every district harassed by labour traders is prac- 
tically lost to ordinary commerce, at least for a time. If 
the population continues to decrease at the accelerated rate 
caused by the system of ‘recruiting,’ many islands will be 
lost altogether. Of what use islands without inhabitants will 
be it is impossible to conceive. Here and there a naval power 
may find a convenient coaling station for its fleet, but it will 
be put to the expense and inconvenience of maintaining it 
and providing for its defence. When a naval force dis- 
tributes itself naturally, that is, when sufficient portions of 
it are found where there are adequate interests to protect, 
there is a strategic fitness in establishing stations of supply 
near the line of its operations, however remote. To form 
depdts at distant points for the service of a fleet, the first 
strategic principle of which should be concentration near 
home, in order that some minute interest may have a chance 
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of being protected, is simply to invite a dangerous dislocation 
of the fleet’s divisions. It is, therefore, improbable that any 
continental country, unless it be France, who has already in 
Oceania possessions that she would not care to abandon, will 
form stations of the kind in the Western Pacific. 

It is quite possible to possess an island in need of super- 
vision, and yet to supervise it only so fitfully as to do more 
mischief than if it were systematically forgotten. There are 
few more interesting passages of Baron Hiibner’s book than 
that in which he gives an account of his visit to Norfolk 
Island. He found the immigrants from Pitcairn’s Island, 
whom it is the fashion alternately to pet and to neglect, 
huddling together in little cottages rather than repair those 
that had fallen into ruin. The lemon trees, planted by the 
convicts nearly a century ago, were in danger of being over- 
grown by the ever-encroaching bush, owing to the carelessness 
of the inhabitants. The oranges had so deteriorated from 
want of care that the fruit had become tasteless. Even the 
animals were degenerating from not being properly looked 
after. The lack of energy in the population was unques- 
tionable. 


‘ Nearly everything here in the shape of buildings, roads, or planta- 
tions dates from the time of the penal settlement, and is the work of 
the convicts. The Pitcairners have made or preserved very little. . . . 
To sum up, certain benevolent men, under the impulse of generous 
feelings, wished to undertake the part of Providence towards them. 
They lavished kindnesses on this people, who are certainly worthy of 
interest. But in separating them absolutely from the rest of the 
world they created for them an artificial existence. There is no com- 
petition, and consequently no emulation or incitement to work; the 
blood never gets renewed, and, as a final consequence, the population 
falls into a lethargic state, which is threatening to lead them to moral 
and physical degradation. This philanthropic experiment has met 
with ill success. I doubt whether it will be repeated.’ (Vol. ii. 
pp. 273-275.) 


This is the result of injudicious spoiling, and nearly as 
injudicious neglect, of a community whose loyalty to the 
Queen, Mr. Romilly asserts, is not exceeded in any other part 
of her dominions. 

We ought to keep Norfolk Island in remembrance when- 
ever we turn our thoughts to New Guinea. In that country 
we have assumed responsibilities which it will perhaps be 
hazardous, which it will certainly be discreditable, to dis- 
regard. We went there uninvited by the natives. They 
would have greatly preferred our absence; but as, to suit 
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our own purposes, we have chosen to go amongst them, we 
are bound by every principle of honour to see that they suffer 
no harm from our arrival. We shall greatly increase the 
difficulties which already hamper us in every step we take in 
the Western Pacific, if we permit the scenes that have dis- 
graced the intercourse of white men with the New Hebrides 
or the Solomon Islanders to be repeated close to the border 
of territory under the protection of the European State with 
whose dominions our own are now for the first time con- 
terminous. On the other hand, if we administer the affairs 
of our new acquisition in the spirit that best suits the cireum- 
stances, there is every hope that New Guinea will be orderly 
and prosperous and self-supporting. With the exception of a 
single trader at Port Moresby and the missionaries, there is not 
a white man settled in the country, except the few who may 
have gone thither since the declaration of the protectorate 
and in defiance of prohibitory warnings. We have, therefore, 
no ‘vested interests,’ based on spoliation of the inhabitants, 
to respect. We may consequently introduce a system of 
government that will not be complicated by the clash of 
White avidity with Papuan rights. Readers will observe 
the use of the phrase ‘We may;’ for it is by no means 
certain that we shall adopt any government of the kind. 

At last the opportunity has been given to us of showing 
that Englishmen can occupy the country of uncivilised tribes 
without despoiling or exterminating them. In New Guinea 
we have a vast territory, many natives, and no ‘superior 
‘ race’ whose predatory instincts have to be reckoned with. 
We can begin, so to speak, with a clean page. That the in- 
habitants are not unfriendly was abundantly proved by their 
reception of Commodore Erskine and his squadron when the 
protectorate was proclaimed a year and a half ago. The 
assistance of the missionaries, Messrs. Lawes and Chalmers, 
was, of course, invaluable; and the success of the delicate 
operation was due, in no inconsiderable degree, to their 
beneficent influence. In a strange country, many of the 
inhabitants of which were unfamiliar with white men, 
throughout many leagues of coast there was not a single 
unpleasant occurrence during the visits of a large squadron 
with hundreds of sailors and marines. This unexampled ex- 
perience was to be attributed chiefly to the tact of the Com- 
modore and the perfection of the discipline that he main- 
tained. It shows, at the least, that amongst Queen Victoria’s 
‘ white chiefs’ there are men who can deal sensibly and 
justly with barbarian islanders. 
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The resources of New Guinea will be best developed by 
the protection of the natives against the speculator, who 
regards their rights but lightly. _The natives may be taught 
by judiciously chosen officials to work out their civilisation 
by themselves. The astonishing results achieved by the two 
devoted missionaries named above proves that this is quite 
possible. An early object of our policy should be the exclu- 
sion of white strangers from the country till the inhabitants 
are more able to meet them on a nearly equal footing, as 
regards the ordinary transactions of commerce or agriculture, 
than they are at present. Mr. Romilly has a few remarks, 
bearing more or less directly on this matter, which deserve 
attention :— 

‘ As has always been the case with new and unknown countries, 
extravagant reports have been industriously circulated as to the vege- 
table and mineral wealth of the interior and the rapid fortunes which 
could be made in it. An enormous country like New Guinea must 
present every variety of soil and climate ; and while in some places, 
such as Astrolabe Bay, the richest tropical vegetation may be seen, 
in others, such as Port Moresby, nothing but pandanus, eucalyptus, 
and coarse grass will grow. In the latter place even the cocoanut is 
a failure. It is fair to assume that so mountainous a country as New 
Guinea is rich in minerals, but as yet we have yet no proof that it is 
so in any part of it.” (Romilly, pp. 236, 237.) 

The labours of the missionaries in the Western Pacific 
have done much to redeem the character of the white men 
who frequent its waters. The higher races, the so-called 
Polynesians, or, in the new jargon of ethnology, the Sa-wai- 
ori,* are all credited with conversion to Christianity. The 
effect on their beliefs has undoubtedly been immense; the 
effect on their morals has been lamentably inferior. Atten- 
dance at church, fervour in the singing of hymns, reckless- 
ness in responding to a missionary’s demands for subscrip- 
tions, may tell well in a report to be circulated among the 
supporters of the mission at a distance; but they will not 
blind the visitor, who observes on the spot, to the real moral 
condition of the islanders. The more savage the race to 
whose elevation the missionary gives up his life, the more 
wonderful and the more beneficial is the result. Much is 
gained if cannibalism is put down and the cruel tribal wars 
are stopped. The missionaries have done more than this. 
Wherever the mission station can be discerned in the 
archipelagoes of Melanesia, there the white voyager knows 
that he may land in safety and unarmed. 





* A compound of Sa-moa, Ha-waii (Sandwich Islands), and Ma-ori. 
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It would be impossible to adjudge the superiority to any 
one of the sects which are represented in the mission field in 
Oceania. The devotion of the Roman Catholic missionaries 
is unsurpassed ; indeed it would scarcely be invidious to say 
that it is unequalled. They give up’ everything, home, 
country, family, to spend all their lives amongst their 
barbarian flocks. They ask nothing from their converts, 
and live as poorly as they. It is not easy to explain why it 
is that they are much less successful than the Protestants. 
Yet it is certain that it is so. A Roman Catholic mission 
was tried in the New Hebrides and failed. Another was 
tried in New Britain, and that also failed. It was the same 
in the Ellice group. In every one of the places named the 
Protestants have succeeded. Even in Samoa and Tonga, 
where the natural disposition of the natives would seem to 
incline them irresistibly to stately and ornate ceremonies, 
the Catholic Christians are but a fraction of those that 
belong to the other sects. Baron Hiibner says that the 
French nationality of most of the priests sometimes gives 
rise to erroneous impressions amongst the English authorities 
where such exist. We differ from him altogether in the 
view that the impressions are ‘erroneous.’ French clergy, 
proscribed in their own country, are petted by the Govern- 
ment of the Republic in Oceania. A French man-of-war is 
annually placed at the disposal of the bishop to convey 
him through his diocese. Even in Fiji a man-of-war takes 
the Apostolic Prefect from Levuka to Suva, between which 
there is frequent communication by ordinary steamer. The 
English officials in Fiji are not the men to attach undue 
importance to this; but they have to remember the people 
whom they govern. Among these latter tribal divisions and 
tribal feelings are still active; and the old principle, mentioned 
by Baron Hiibner in another part of his work—cujus regio, 
ejus et religio—has not altogether lost its hold on the native 
mind. Ostentatious support given by a government to the 
missionaries of its nation is very likely to be misunderstood 
by the islanders. 

The condition of the Western Pacific is a matter of nearer 
concern to us than it seems to be generally considered. To 
begin with, there are more than three millions of English- 
men in the Australasian colonies whose prospects must be 
involved in the condition of the neighbouring regions. This 
will continue to be true, though they may make mistakes, 
as they have already made mistakes, concerning the mode 
in which their interests would be best secured. The first 
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Australian interest in the Western Pacific is the mainte- 
nance of order. It is impossible that our fellow subjects on 
the other side of the line can derive all the advantage from 
the South Seas that their energy and enterprise give them a 
right to expect, so long as the present anarchy prevails, 
The truth of this has been actually proved. When New 
Caledonia was merely one of a score of Melanesian cannibal 
islands, its neighbourhood in no way benefited Australia. 
But since it has been occupied by a civilised power, not- 
withstanding that it is a foreign power, Nouméa, the capital, 
has become simply a commercial outpost of the Australian 
colonies. It is probably no exaggeration to say that four- 
fifths of the profits on trade in New Caledonia find their 
way into the pockets of British subjects. So fully admitted 
is this by those who are in a position to know the facts, that 
it has been stated upon good evidence that Englishmen, 
more than Frenchmen, really desire to see the New Hebrides 
annexed to France. 

It is not to be supposed that our fellow countrymen at 
the antipodes would bear with patience the establishment 
of additional penal settlements, imperfectly supervised, in 
their neighbourhood. Though we may believe that their 
fear of the consequences is exaggerated, we cannot think 
any the worse of them for being afraid of what may happen. 
There is lawlessness enough in the South Seas as it is, and 
it would probably be immensely aggravated were a few thou- 
sand ill-guarded ruffians to be scattered about the groups of 
islands. But surely any chance of this being done may be 
averted by suitable diplomatic means and by becoming re- 
cognition of the rights and the dignity of other nations. 
Every Pacific island that is changed into an orderly pos- 
session of a civilised nation, no matter which, will help the 
progress and make for the good of Australia and New Zea- 
land. If foreign countries choose to ineur the expense and 
responsibility of acquiring remote possessions from which 
our fellow subjects are to derive all the real advantage, what 
wisdom is there in the policy that would forbid them ? 

The commerce of the Western Pacific islands is, as we 
have before remarked, not great in itself and not capable of 
considerable expansion. The most successful of the Ham- 
burg traders who traffic amongst its archipelagoes are those 
who have no competition to face. It is strange, and not 
easy to explain, that English trade in the South Seas should 
gain at the expense of its rivals, even where they have every 
apparent advantage on their side. The real reason of the 
recent annexations by Germany seems to be the hope, che- 
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rished at Hamburg and at its dependent trading stations in 
the Western Pacific, that where the imperial flag may fly 
there will reign a commercial policy excluding foreign com- 
petition. Ofcourse we could not contemplate with equanimity 
the prospect of regions brought to the knowledge of the 
civilised world by the activity and skill of our explorers 
being locked against our commerce. But we do not think 
that this is likely to happen, and if it did the history of 
German trade in Samoa tells us that in the end we should 
still have our share of the gains. Though, as Baron 
Hiibner informs us, the trade of Samoa is principally in the 
hands of German houses, yet ‘ most of the goods imported 
‘are of foreign, that is to say not German, origin.’ This is 
only a roundabout way of saying—what is known to be 
the case—that their origin is English. Our policy in the 
Western Pacific should have one object—the abolition of 
anarchy in its archipelagoes. In our opinion the way te 
compass this is by international agreement. 


Since these pages were written a very important step has 
been made in the direction of that international agreement 
which we have advocated, by the publication of the Declara- 
tion between the Governments of Great Britain and the Ger- 
man Empire relating to the demarcation of the British and 
German spheres of influence in the Western Pacific, which 
was signed by Count Herbert Bismarck and Sir Edward Malet 
at Berlin on April 6, and we cordially welcome this proof 
that a complete and cordial understanding exists between 
the two Powers on this debateable ground. The Declaration 
defines a strict line of demarcation, traced from point to point 
on the Admiralty chart, and provides that neither Power 
shall make acquisitions of territory, or accept protectorates, 
or interfere with the extension of influence within the area 
reserved to the other State. A second Declaration secures 
to the subjects of each Power entire freedom and equality of 
trade, commerce, settlement, and the acquisition of land or 
other property within the boundaries of the other. Disputed 
claims to land are to be settled by a mixed Commission. 
This liberal and judicious convention fulfils to a remarkable 
extent the hopes we expressed in concluding this article. 
It substitutes a joint and mutual agreement for a dangerous 
rivalry between the subjects of the two Powers, and it esta- 
blishes a control which may, we trust, prove effectual to main- 
tain the authority of civilised nations over anarchy and crime, 
even in the almost unexplored regions of the Western Pacific. 
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Art. IV.—The Apostolic Fathers: S. Ignatius, 8S. Polycarp. 
Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, 
and Translations. By J. B. Licurroot, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Bishop of Durham. London: 1885. 


oe can be lost, and very much must be gained, by 

an examination of every document belonging, or pro- 
fessing to belong, to the first two centuries of Christian 
history. The problem, which is the goal of all such inquiries, 
is indeed a momentous one, for it is concerned with the most 
astonishing and the most far-reaching change that has ever 
been effected in the world. The assertion that this problem 
has thus far received an adequate solution would savour 
much more of rashness than of wisdom. That Christianity 
has achieved incomparably the greatest of all revolutions 
in the religious developement of man, no one probably 
will dream of questioning. How is this revolution to be 
accounted for? In some way or other, beween the fall 
of the Roman Republic and the age of the Antonines, a 
new force entered and made itself felt, and most assuredly 
wrought in an almost incredibly short time effects different 
in kind from any which the world had thus far witnessed. 
For centuries, if indeed we must not say for millenniums, 
even the most civilised races and tribes had exhibited a 
deadly monotony of grossly selfish and cruel vice, in contrast 
with certain so-called virtues which brought with them 
little of benefit except to the few who had leisure enough 
and wealth enough to practise them. Further, this dead 
level of horrible impurity, of cynical delight in spreading 
corruption or inflicting misery, marked the history of the 
world in ages during which men filled with burning hatred 
of wrong were lifting up their voices, in an obscure corner 
of the earth, against this mighty mass of iniquity. Yet 
during all these centuries the words, the teaching, the ex- 
ample of the long line of Hebrew prophets had on the 
world beyond the borders of their own land made little 
impression or none; and it was just when men seemed to be 
sinking down in utter exhaustion under the burden of 
wanton injustice, and in the deadly torpor of a foul bru- 
tality, that an attack was for the first time made on this 
kingdom of evil. 

The leaven thus introduced worked on steadily. The seed 
sown produced its fruits; but the mode in which it grew 
and the forms which the plant assumed are matters of 
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infinite importance, and yet are subjects of a strange diver- 
sity of opinion. The Christian literature of the first century 
indicates with sufficient clearness one state of things; that 
of the second seems to point to the introduction of elements 
of a very different character; while in the records of the 
third and fourth we see the developement of a constitution 
which is on one side regarded as the necessary outgrowth 
of the earliest Christian teaching, while on another it is 
looked upon as evidence of its distortion or its corruption. 

Whence came this change which slowly or rapidly led the 
way to the hierarchical and imperial constitution of Latin 
Christendom? The danger of such inquiries lies in the 
difficulty of resisting the temptation to frame pictures of an 
imaginary past; and the passion for transferring to the past 
the peculiarities of later times may be best corrected by 
keeping in view the total unlikeness of the first, second, or 
third centuries to anything which now exists in any part of 
the world. 

Such an utterance, it may be said, is a prejudging of the 
question. At the least it stands out in marked contrast with 
the main argument of some theologians of the Roman Church, 
and of Cardinal Newman in particular. The theory of de- 
velopement in the Latin sense receives a deathblow if it 
cannot be shown that in the Christendom of the first three 
centuries the Latin Catholic would have found himself en- 
tirely at home, while the Protestant of whatever school 
would have been rejected as an alien or an enemy. The 
force with which this argument was wielded at Oxford half 
a century ago may be remembered still. It was, we were 
assured, ‘impossible to conceive that the medieval system 
‘could have been developed out of a state of things quite 
‘dissimilar.’ ‘The plea is soon disposed of. It is, in truth, 
the fundamental fallacy of the ecclesiastical theory; and 
the rapidity with which out of a state of things entirely 
opposite a religious system claiming to be its genuine suc- 
cessor may grow up, is illustrated, as Dean Stanley remarks, 
in the history of the Society of Friends, and in the uprising 
of the ‘Catholic and Apostolic Church’ with its hierarchy 
and liturgy out of the bald Presbyterianism and excited 
utterances of Edward Irving and his companions. 

It is precisely this question which invests with a singular 
interest the story of Ignatius, and renders the genuineness or 
the falsity of the literature which bears or has gathered round 
his name matters of the highest moment. That literature 
carries us back to a time not later than the reign of Trajan. 
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Christianity has been at work in the empire for something 
like sixty years at the least ; and the attitude of the empire 
towards it is, taken by itself, a fact calling for serious con- 
sideration. The message with which the Apostles of Christ 
were charged was one for all the world. The teaching of 
their Master called on them to cry aloud on the housetops, 
in the marketplace, in the streets, and in the lanes; and 
yet the Christian Church was treated as a secret society, and 
its members were liable at any time to the infliction of the 
penalties always hanging over the members of illegal asso- 
ciations. 

Into a society thus removed, in Bishop Lightfoot’s words, 
from ‘the steadying influence of the two great classical 
‘ peoples, especially of the Romans,’ we are introduced 
by the strange story of the martyrdom of Ignatius. In the 
life of this striking personage we are acquainted literally 
with this one scene only, and the conjectures as to his pre- 
vious history are merely inferences from expressions in the 
letters written on his way to death at Rome. From these 
expressions it may perhaps be safely concluded that he was 
not a Christian during his earlier years, and that he fell into 
some of the thousand vices of heathen society against which 
Christianity was waging war. The remembrance of time 
thus abused leads him to apply to himself some of the 
severest phrases in which St. Paul bewails his persecution 
of the faith for which he afterwards lived and died. But 
apart from the half light thus thrown upon it, the life of 
Ignatius is wrapped in a ‘pitchy darkness,’ broken only as 
we come to the closing scene ; and in this scene we see him 
suddenly and summarily condemned to die in the Flavian 
amphitheatre. We hear of no one else as accused or 
sentenced with him, although there is just the possibility 
that there may have been such; we do not know what cir- 
cumstances broke the peace of the church at Antioch, or 
what may have been the charge which was brought against 
its bishop. What is certain is, that he exercised no right of 
appeal; in fact, that he possessed none, not being a Roman 
citizen. Appeal from the sentence was, however, the last 
thing that he desired, and his letter to the Romans is filled 
with passionate entreaties that none may do him the cruel 
kindness of hindering the consummation by which alone he 
can become really a disciple. Gibbon speaks of this epistle 
as breathing sentiments the most repugnant to the ordinary 
feelings of human nature; but there are times and occasions 
in which these feelings must be resolutely set aside, and 
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this may have been one of them. We may doubt the wisdom 
and regret the seeming extravagance of his language, but it 
is no difficult matter to trace the working of his thoughts 
on the great duty of bearing witness to the faith. The great 
Roman arena will be a better battlefield than any which 
could be furnished by his own Syrian city; and he is resolved 
to do all that mortal man can to make the sacrifice complete. 
If the beasts do not rush upon him, he will rush upon them, 
and will compel them to crush his body or tear it into frag- 
ments. His longing is that their teeth may grind his bones 
to powder, that so they may be as the finest wheat flour for 
an offering to God. His blood shall be a libation for the 
altar ; and when it shall have been so poured forth he will 
have attained to the blessedness of true discipleship. 

From Antioch, therefore, he must be taken to Rome ; but 
how the earlier part of the journey was accomplished we 
cannot say. Whether by land or sea, he travelled in the 
custody of a maniple or band of ten soldiers, of whom he 
speaks as ten leopards. At Smyrna he was hospitably re- 
ceived by the bishop Polycarp, and this fact seems not alto- 
gether to prove the ferocity of his guards. Nay, further, he 
was welcomed by deputations from Tralles, Magnesia, and 
Ephesus, and he was enabled to write letters to all those 
churches, a fourth being written to the church at Rome. 
We next find him at Alexandria Troas, where more friends 
gathered to greet him, and from this place he wrote three 
more letters, two being addressed to the churches of Phila- 
delphia and Smyrna, the third to the Bishop of Smyrna, 
Polycarp. At Philippi the number of victims destined for 
the arena was enlarged, two (Zosimus and Rufus) being 
mentioned by name; but of these we know nothing. As he 
had done to others, so to the Philippians Ignatius made 
the request that they would write to the brethren at Antioch. 
Carefully complying with this charge, the Philippians be- 
sought Polycarp to send them copies of any letters which 
he, or the church over which he presided, had received from 
Ignatius ; and not impossibly it is to this cireumstance that 
we owe the preservation of the genuine letters of Ignatius, 
if any such there be. 

With this record of his sojourn at Philippi the darkness 
thus broken only for a moment falls again on the career of 
Ignatius. But the variation of treatment, sometimes harsh, 
sometimes by comparison kind, would seem to have marked 
his journey to its close. The deputations which greeted him 
at the several halting places rather resembled ovations in 
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welcome of a conqueror than gatherings for solemn farewell 
to one whose earthly days were numbered ; nor apparently 
was there much to set off against this general leniency 
beyond the chain which tied him to his guardian, unless we 
take into account hard pallets and rough fare, for which 
Ignatius would care nought. 

Is there any part of this strange story credible? and can 
any portion of the many records which profess to relate to it 
be received as trustworthy? For the negative conclusion 
two sets of arguments have been urged, the one resting on 
the inherent improbability or impossibility of the incidents 
in the tale, the other on the internal evidence of the martyr’s 
letters. The former dismiss as fiction the narrative of a 
journey of thousands of miles for the sake of throwing an 
aged man to bears or tigers. The latter treat as spurious 
all the epistles which bear his name, on the plea that they 
depict a degree of ecclesiastical developement such as it is 
held that the Christian Church could not possibly have 
reached at the beginning of the second century. 

To these two problems the Bishop of Durham has addressed 
himself; and in the whole range of English literature few 
works can be found which handle a subject bristling with 
points of almost fierce controversy more ably, more patiently, 
more impartially, and more exhaustively. The task before 
him was not merely the showing that the narrative of the 
martyrdom is neither impossible nor unlikely ; nor was it 
confined to the mere separation of genuine from spurious or 
forged matter. The records or professed records have come 
down to us in various forms. Is the shortest in each case to 
be looked upon as the original? They have been handed 
down to us in different languages. Are we to suppose that 
a briefer version is to be received as the oldest because it is 
found in the ruder dialect of a more remote country ? and are 
all the letters not included in this version’ to be on this 
ground alone summarily cast aside? This brief outline of 
the Tiibingen, Curetonian, and other controversies may serve 
to indicate the tortuousness of the labyrinth through which 
the Bishop of Durham has had to clear his way. Whatever 
may be the conclusions hereafter reached on some of the many 
points in debate, there can be no question that the whole 
evidence is here brought before the reader with consummate 
skill and with a judicial dispassionateness which is never 
ruffied. But in works so planned and executed there must 
always be a temptation to say too much rather than too 
little ; and the critical method of the Bishop of Durham has 
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not always been proof against this temptation. Lack of 
time may, and indeed must, be pleaded for arrangements 
which have caused dislocations of matter that might other- 
wise have been avoided. For weeks and sometimes for 
months during the past seven years the author tells us that 
he failed to find time for writing a single line; and the 
same stress of work made it necessary to pass the second 
volume through the press for the most part before the first, 
the latter parts often proceeding side by side. We are thus 
referred frequently from the first volume to the second, or 
from earlier to later chapters of the first, for different 
portions of the same subject. But it may be enough to say 
that the work addresses itself necessarily to students and 
scholars, who will appreciate rightly the difficulties of the 
task, and will make all due allowances for defects of ar- 
rangement, which after all add little to the labour of the 
reader, and for which exhaustiveness of treatment is an 
ample compensation. 

The credibility or likelihood of the Ignatian story as a 
narrative of facts may be dealt withat no great length. The 
tendency of more recent criticism has been to deny the reality 
of most of the persecutions assigned to the first and second 
centuries ; the desire of Gibbon was to minimise them, or to 
prove that the sufferings of the Christians by no means 
matched their ill deserts, or their irrational and childish 
obstinacy. But it is curious to mark how far this wish leads 
the historian to warp or to invert facts, and to leave out of 
sight others with which we can scarcely suppose him to 
have been unacquainted. No judgement can be passed on the 
story of the martyrdom of Ignatius, unless we first deal with 
the records, such as we have them, of the contemporary per- 
secution in Bithynia; and in speaking of the latter Gibbon 
seems to feel himself on firm ground. With astonishing 
confidence he bids us ‘ assure ourselves that when he [Pliny] 
* accepted the government of Bithynia, there were no general 
‘ laws or decrees of the senate against the Christians; that 
* neither Trajan nor any of his virtuous predecessors, whose 
‘ edicts were received into the civil and criminal jurispru- 
* dence, had publicly declared their intentions concerning the 
* new sect; and that whatever proceedings had been carried 
‘on against the Christians, there were none of sufficient 
‘ weight and authority to establish a precedent for the con- 
“duct of a Roman magistrate.’* It is strange, indeed, that 





* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, c. xvi. 
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a flimsy cobweb should be treated as solid argument. If the 
case were as Gibbon represents it, we might ask how Pliny 
came to concern himself with the Christians at all, and still 
more, how, if there were neither law nor senatorial decree 
nor imperial edict relating to the matter, this young officer 
should dare on his own authority to sentence men to death 
for an undefined offence without having first consulted his 
master. He asks the emperor’s directions, it is true, for the 
future ; but he distinctly says that he had already condemned 
to death all those who, being accused of Christianity, had 
refused to abjure it at his bidding. If we cannot believe 
that Gibbon did not know, we must conclude that he found 
it convenient to forget the attitude first of the Roman 
republic, and then of the Roman empire, to all unrecognised 
and unauthorised religions, no matter what might be their 
character. The shutting of his eyes to this fact vitiates the 
whole train of his reasoning on the circumstances deter- 
mining the growth and spread of Christianity. With the 
Romans every religion was unlawful until it received a direct 
and explicit sanction from the State. Special edicts and 
decrees would, therefore, be in no way called for to make the 
profession of Christianity as much a penal offence as the 
profession of Judaism. For a time, as it so happens, the 
profession of the former was confused with that of the latter ; 
and all that the issuing of a special edict against the 
Christians would do would be to divert upon them the per- 
secution which might otherwise have been directed against 
the Jews. It may, therefore, be true, as some have held, 
that no edict was issued against the Christians before the 
rescript sent by Trajan in answer to Pliny’s inquiries; but, 
for all this, during the previous forty or fifty years they were 
liable at any moment to persecution, and the absence of 
persecution was due to the carelessness, or sound sense, or 
humanity of the Roman magistrates. A closer inspection of 
these documents upsets the misconceptions of modern critics. 
Dr. Lightfoot insists rightly that the correspondence between 
Trajan and Pliny betrays no sign that any new policy was 
introduced at this period. 


‘ Neither in the appeal of the provisional governor nor in the reply 
of the emperor is there any—even the faintest—suggestion that Chris- 
tianity now for the first time was promoted to the unenviable distinc- 
tion of an unlawful religion. On the contrary, the impression left by 
the correspondence is that, so far as the law itself was concerned, the 
Christians continued to be regarded now as they had been regarded 
heretofore, but that the humane and upright characters of the emperor 
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and his servant secured some mitigation in the erforcement of the law.’ 


(Vol. i. p. 13.) 


We are thus confronted with the statement which insists 
with so much complacency that from the time of Nero to 
that of Trajan the Christian Church enjoyed a continuous 
peace, broken only for a moment by the last of the Flavian 
emperors. The truth is that the statement may possibly be 
right, but it is unwarranted. We do not know that the 
laws lay dormant and unenforced during the whole of this 
period. Our information with respect to these early ages of 
the church is, Bishop Lightfoot warns us, ‘singularly de- 
‘ fective and capricious.’ 


‘ Hilary of Poitiers ranks Vespasian between Nero and Decius as a 
persecutor of the faith. What may be the ground of this exceptional 
notice in the Gallican father we do not know. Possibly it may be an 
error. More probably it is based on some facts known to Hilary, 
but since obliterated by time from the permanent records of his day. 
It is no answer to this view to allege that Melito by his silence exempts 
Vespasian from the list of persecutors, for Melito equally exempts 
Trajan and Antoninus Pius, though a fierce persecution raged in 
Bithynia under the former, and though Polycarp and his fellow martyrs 
suffered in Smyrna under the latter. Neither, again, is it of any avail 
to insist that Tertullian in direct words exculpates this emperor from 
any share in the sufferings of the Christians, for Tertullian not only 
expressly exculpates M. Aurelius, but even ranks him among the pro- 
tectors of the Gospel, though the arenas of Vienna and Lyons were 
watered with the blood of martyrs executed in his reign. The fact 
is that no systematic record was kept of the persecutions. The know- 
ledge possessed by each individual writer was accidental and frag- 
mentary.’ (Vol. i. p. 16.) 


If we had to rely only on Christian documents we should 
know nothing of the Bithynian persecution. Our knowledge 
of it comes from Pliny and Trajan, and from these only ; 
and what they tell us looks like the record of a systematic 
attempt to crush out a superstition which was regarded as 
menacing the stability or the existence of the State. 

Thus carefully and exhaustively Dr. Lightfoot sifts the 
whole of the evidence which bears directly or indirectly on 
the subject. There is no anxiety to parade highly coloured 
pictures, and no disposition to withdraw from ground where 
a footing may be made good. He is quite ready to allow 
that when the law against secret associations was enforced 
it was often or sometimes, as in the case of Ignatius, enforced 
against a single individual only; but he insists not less 
boldly that if large deductions are to be made for Christian 
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exaggeration on the one side, very considerable additions are 
probably due in compensation for the silence of Christian 
tradition on the other. A proof of this is found in the 
Bithynian persecution, about which our information, as we 
have seen, comes from heathen sources only, and from the 
testimony of the chief actors in the movement. 

This fact, if it be one, is so striking, and at first sight so 
bewildering, that we can at least understand why some 
should have been tempted into questioning the genuineness 
of the letters which passed between Pliny and Trajan on the 
treatment of Christians. But the objection goes too far, and 
the argument proves too much. No one questions the rest 
of the correspondence, and the unquestioned portions con- 
tain matter not less startling and bewildering than that of 
these more celebrated letters. Pliny himself, owing to a 
great fire in Nicomedia which had found the citizens wholly 
unprepared, suggests the formation of a company of a hun- 
dred and fifty men to be provided with apparatus for the 
extinction of fires, and to be systematically disciplined for 
their work. Trajan starts at the mere mention of a guild 
of workmen, and bids Pliny remember that the city and the 
province were already harassed by party associations of that 
kind. Whatever may be the purpose of Pliny’s suggested 
organisation, the men so brought together will form them- 
selves into clubs all the same. The emperor bids him, there- 
fore, content himself with providing the proper apparatus 
for the extinction of fires, at the same time warning the 
owners of estates to be on their guard against such accidents. 
If fires break out, the people generally may be mustered to 
help in putting them out. 

From the inhabitants of Amisa, a free city under a special 
treaty, Pliny received a petition in reference to certain 
gatherings for a subscription supper. To Pliny’s question 
on the subject Trajan replies that he will not interfere with 
the free action which may be secured to them by treaty, so 
long as the contributions are employed not for making dis- 
turbances or unlawful assemblages, but to support the needs 
of the poorer members; but he adds that in all cities not 
protected by treaties everything of the sort must be pro- 
hibited and put down. 

Precautions such as these may seem to us to savour of the 
very extravagance of childish and unreasoning apprehension. 
But dangers hidden from our eyes may have assumed large 
proportions in theirs; and it is certain that these fears, 
whatever may have been the exciting cause, were wholly 
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political. Pliny had not the least idea that he was resisting 
the advancement of the Divine Kingdom, or trying to repress 
a religion which would one day be the religion of the empire, 
or fighting against the truth, or even hindering the pro- 
motion of sober and moral living. He listened probably with 
some satisfaction to the statements of Christians that it was 
their desire and their duty to abstain from theft, robbery, and 
adultery, from breach of their word, and from the with- 
holding of a deposit when reclaimed ; but his jealousy would 
be roused by hearing that they were bound to this duty by 
an oath, and that, after the daily renewal of this pledge, 
they met together for an ordinary and harmless meal. Even 
this common meal was given up, we are told, after the issuing 
of the propretor’s edict forbidding the existence of clubs. 
As a political association, and as such alone, the Christian 
Church was distinguished by Trajan from the Jewish com- 
munity, and Christianity was declared to be an unlawful 
religion. It had all along lain under the ban laid by 
Roman legislation on ‘ heteriz,’ or clubs. ‘Non licet esse 
‘ vos,’ was the emphatic maxim; the law does not sanction 
your existence. 

This alone should surely suffice to attest the genuineness 
of the two letters relating directly to the Christians. Bishop 
Lightfoot says rightly that the objections urged against 
them scarcely deserve serious refutation. In style and 
character they are in full harmony with the rest. But more 
particularly 


‘The confessedly spurious documents relating to this reign. . . 
paint the emperor and his subordinates in the darkest colours, which 
contrast strongly with the studious moderation and the inherent sense 
of justice here attributed to them. Again, what Christian writer, if 
bent on a forgery, and therefore unfettered by any scruples of veracity, 
would have confessed that crowds of his fellow believers had denied 
their faith, that all alike had abandoned their agape at the bidding of 
a heathen magistrate, that the persecution was already refilling the 
heathen temples, and that there was good hope (if the same policy was 
pursued) of a general apostasy ensuing? What Christian writer could 
have so far restrained himself as not only to be silent about bishops 
and priests, about sects and heresies, about the doctrines of the faith, 
but even to betray those misapprehensions or half-apprehensions which 
appear in such expressions as “se sacramento obstringere,” ‘“ ad 
“ capiendum cibum,” “ duabus ancillis que ministre dicebantur”?’ 


(Vol. i. p. 55.) 
But if this correspondence between Pliny and Trajan must 
be accepted as genuine, the supposed inherent unlikelihood 
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of the Ignatian martyrdom vanishes. We may be perplexed 
to say why the peace of the Antiochene Church should be 
suddenly disturbed, why the storm should pass away after 
striking down seemingly one victim only, and why this 
victim should be sent thousands of miles for execution. It 
is enough to know that cases like that of Ignatius were by no 
means isolated, and were not confined to the professors either 
of Christianity or of Judaism. It is abundantly clear from 
the admissions of Pliny and his master that their fears of 
secret associations were intensely, if not morbidly, excited ; 
and there may have been causes for this which neither of 
them cared much to particularise. With Dean Milman 
the conviction deepened with increasing years, that the 
persecution in Bithynia and at Antioch was local or rather 
Asiatic, ‘ arising out of the vigilant and not groundless ap- 
‘prehension of the sullen and brooding preparations for 
‘insurrection among the whole Jewish race (with whom 
‘ Roman terror and hatred still confounded the Christians) 
‘which broke out in the bloody massacres of Cyrene and 
‘ Cyprus, and in the final rebellion during the reign of 
‘ Hadrian under Barcochebas.’* Nor can we deny that, 
though the difference between Jew and Christian must even 
then have been sufficiently striking, still with the latter as 
with the former, in Dean Milman’s words, ‘the unusual 
‘ assertion of religious might be too closely allied with that 
‘ of political independence ;’ ¢ and the blow which, prompted 
by such fears, struck down the head of a community, might 
fall at any moment on its meanest members. But in the 
long journey to Rome, as well as in the closing scene, there 
is much that may be repulsive to modern feeling, but 
nothing which is at all unlikely. On this point the remarks 
of Bishop Lightfoot are decisive. Modern critics in raising 
and multiplying difficulties forget the enormous trouble and 
outlay spent on the costly and bloody spectacles provided for 
the amusement of the Roman populace. The second Dacian 
triumph of Trajan was followed by games lasting for a 
hundred and twenty-three days, during which time 10,000 
gladiators fought, and about 11,000 wild and tame beasts 
were slaughtered. To these must be added the bands of 
criminals whom these beasts used to tear and devour before 
they were done to death themselves. No small exertions 
must have been needed on the part of provincial governors 








* Latin Christianity, bk. i. c. i. 


{ History of Christianity, bk. iii. c. vi. 
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to supply these ghastly hecatombs of men and beasts; and 
unhappily in records so little embellished by fancy as the 
Digests, we have ample corroboration for the picture of 
‘companies of soldiers, like those who guarded Ignatius, 
‘converging from all quarters of the empire to Rome, and 
‘ bringing thither their several contingents of victims whom 
*‘ they had gathered on their route.’ 

But modern criticism or sentiment stumbles at the ten 
leopards, against whose violence Ignatius utters some passing 
complaints. The objections thus raised may be worth little, 
but the answers to them lead to conclusions which go far 
towards settling the whole Ignatian controversy ; and the tho- 
roughness as well as the patience with which Dr. Lightfoot 
treats them must strike every reader. The objections imply 
that the soldiers had nothing to do but to guard Ignatius, who 
was chained to every one of them by day and by night. The 
picture, he retorts, is absurd. Even in the Roman empire 
there was not such a wealth of soldiers that ten could be 
spared for the custody of each individual convict. Their 
train of prisoners grew as they went along; and whether in 
their harsher or their more indulgent moods the soldiers 
would be guided mainly by motives of self-interest. We 
need not, therefore, be surprised when we are told that they 
allowed his Christian friends free access to the Antiochene 
bishop, and suffered him freely to write to them. It is 
true that by so doing they gave him the opportunity of 
disseminating the very doctrines for which he had been 
condemned. 


‘ But why,’ asks Dr. Lightfoot, ‘ should they not? To us, who are 
wise after the event, Ignatius is a highly important personage, as 
saint, and martyr, and doctor of the Church; but to his heathen con- 
temporaries he was a mere provincial without rank or position, a 
religious fanatic whose delusion would soon be scattered to the winds 
like its thousand and one predecessors. The last idea which would 
have occurred to any of his guards would be that the sect of the 
Nazarenes would ever set its foot on the neck of imperial Rome. He 
had been condemned probably to gratify some popular caprice. His 
sole value in their eyes was as a victim for the wild beasts in the 
Flavian amphitheatre. Provided that he did not escape, their end was 
attained. And meanwhile why should they not make a little money 
out of the folly of these Christians? What harm in accepting a 
douceur to admit his friends and to allow him writing materials? 
Their superiors would connive at it. Nay, it would hardly be called 
conniving, when it was the recognised practice of themselves and their 
comrades.’ (Vol. i. p. 344.) 


Nor, indeed, is there any doubt that when Ignatius speaks 
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of his warders as being made worse instead of better by 
benefits bestowed upon them, he speaks of their itching 
palms, not of their brute strength or ferocity. The picture 
drawn by Ignatius is amply borne out by the description 
which Lucian gives of Peregrinus, the religious adventurer, 
who, after a profession of Christianity, immolates himself at 
the Olympian games. This personage is exhibited by the 
satirist as posing in the character of an imprisoned Chris- 
tian professor, surrounded by sympathising friends or adoring 
devotees. Early in the morning widows and orphan children 
crowd before the prison doors, and bribery does everything. 
It obtains for him the companionship of the faithful not 
by day only but by night also; and secures not merely 
abundant bodily sustenance, but the consolation which comes 
from the celebration of the Divine offices. It is unneces- 
sary, as Dr. Lightfoot rightly insists, to inquire whether 
this story be truth or not. ‘Even if it be fictitious, the 
‘ satirist plainly relates only what is likely to have occurred 
* under the circumstances, and this is sufficient for the object 
* which we have in view.’ Nor is this the only illustration 
of the leniency with which prisoners, even after condemna- 
tion, were treated by Roman practice. If they were sen- 
tenced to fight with beasts, they were in due time brought 
into the arena; but it was in no way deemed necessary to 
turn the period between condemnation and execution into a 
time of torture. Pamphilos, the friend for whose memory the 
historian Eusebius cherished an intense devotion, was im 

prisoned for two years before he was put to death. During 
that time he was engaged with Eusebius in writing the 
Defence of Origen, and not a word is said of any hindrances 
placed in his way. As compared with this, the amount of 
work done by or for Ignatius is small. 

‘ During a journey occupying many months,’ Dr. Lightfoot remarks, 
‘he succeeded at two of his halting places, Smyrna and Troas, in 
writing seven letters in all. They were in most instances certainly, 
in all probably, dictated. They bear all the marks of having been 
written under pressure of time and with inconvenient surroundings. 
They are mostly expressed in short sentences. Where a long para- 
graph is attempted, it generally fails. The grammar is dislocated and 
wrecked. There isno attempt at avoiding repetitions, which a literary 
forger with leisure at his command would almost certainly have 
shunned. We could imagine that the letters after being dictated 
were not even read over to the author. The whole seven might have 
been written at two or three sittings of a few hours each. There is 
throughout not a single word reflecting on the prisoner’s judges. 
There is only one sentence which speaks disparagingly of his guards. 
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is there any difficulty in conceiving this sentence written during the 
temporary absence of his guard, or when the soldier in charge, being a 
Syrian or a Roman, was ignorant of the Greek language?’ (Vol. i. 
p. 347.) 


We are thus brought to the very heart of the Ignatian 
controversy. There is no external evidence of any kind 
available which calls into question the likelihood of the 
story of his condemnation and of this journey as related 
by the martyr himself. There is much which tends to 
corroborate and establish it. In the letters from which 
these particulars are gathered, there is every appearance of 
genuineness and no sign of forgery. Some of the writings 
bearing the name of Ignatius may, therefore, be regarded 
as genuine. But are the rest genuine? and if they are not, 
are they wholly or only in part spurious? This inquiry 
makes it necessary to examine the history of the text, and 
this task Dr. Lightfoot has performed with an exactness, a 
clearness, and a completeness which must win for him the 
gratitude of all earnest students. The investigation is as 
interesting as it is intricate; but in spite of all the names 
which may be arrayed against him, it must, we think, be 
conceded on all hands that Dr. Lightfoot has set the con- 
troversy at rest. In a certain sense it may be said to have 
been set at rest before. For all intents and purposes this 
great task had been achieved by Ussher and Voss, and their 
conclusions have been generally regarded as final, until the 
debate was reopened owing to the discoveries of Mr. Cureton. 
This great scholar found in the British Museum the shortest 
form of the Ignatian epistles which has thus far been 
brought to light. The shortest form known up to that time 
was a Syriac version of the three epistles to Polycarp, to 
the Ephesians, and to the Romans. The version edited by 
Mr. Cureton might have been regarded as an abbreviation 
of this-form, which in its turn has all the look of having 
been shortened from some version in Greek or Latin. But 
Mr. Cureton was impressed with the conviction that the short 
Syriac form had a better title than any other to be regarded 
as the original form; and when he lighted on one which 
was shorter still, he asserted without hesitation that we 
had at length before us the actual form of the epistles as 
they came from the lips or were written by the hand of 
Ignatius; that all other versions were spurious; that only 
these three epistles could be looked upon as genuine, and 
therefore that the others were all forged. 

VOL. CLXIV. NO. CCCXXXV. I 
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In Latin and Greek the Ignatian epistles are found in two 
forms, which the Bishop of Durham entitles respectively the 
Middle and the Long forms, the Syriac being referred to as 
the Short form. The Latin version of the Middle form was 
published by Ussher in 1644; the Greek two years later by 
Isaac Voss. This text contains the three Syriac epistles, 
but in a fuller form, which leaves it to be decided whether 
the Syriac version is an abridgement of the Middle form, or 
whether the latter is amplified by the interpolation of spurious 
matter. With the three letters of the Syriac version it gives 
further the four epistles to the churches of Smyrna, Magnesia, 
Philadelphia, and Tralles. The third, or the Long, form, 
which is found also both in Greek and Latin, gives all these 
seven epistles with additional matter not found in the MSS. 
of the Middle form, and further gives with these six other 
letters, among these being epistles from Ignatius to the 
churches of Tarsus, Philippi, and his own city and see of 
Antioch. This version we may here set aside as wholly un- 
trustworthy in every part where it is not in complete harmony 
with the version of the Middle or second form. Dr. Light- 
foot, it is true, examines it and tests its claims with the 
patient impartiality which characterises all his work; but 
he has in this portion of his task no opponents. The 
Long form is universally condemned as spurious and 
forged. Nevertheless, this form was during the Middle 
Ages the most popular, and it had this popularity on the 
strength of passages which are now seen to be impudent 
fictions. 

The explanation of this fact is to be found in theological 
prepossessions. Some passages in this form were held to 
favour the Roman supremacy, while others were supposed 
to maintain the Divine authority of the episcopal order. 
Similar motives led for a time to the still larger popularity 
accorded to a set of forgeries still more glaring. Among 
the alleged Ignatian letters of the Long recension one is 
found in which he addresses a certain Mary of Cassobola as 
Xpictodopos Ovyatnp Mapia, Christofera filia Maria, the 
epithet being used in the same sense in which Ignatius him- 
self is styled Theophoros, as filled with the Divine Spirit. 
This epithet furnished a starting point for a new correspond- 
ence in which Ignatius is made to address not only the 
Apostle John but the Virgin Mary, whom he asks to send 
him some words of assurance and consolation, and from 
whom he receives a reply confirming the truth of all that he 
had heard from St. John and exhorting him to steadfastness 
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in the faith. The desire for the exaltation of the Virgin 
Mother thus betrayed proves this forgery to be the work of the 
eleventh or twelfth century, and it so fell in with the temper 
of the age that it came to be looked upon as the only true 
portion of the Ignatian literature. 

But even when the coarseness and clumsiness of this im- 
posture came to be admitted, prepossessions of a like nature 
continued to determine the course of opinion with regard to 
the letters of the Long recension. The support which they 
were supposed to give to the more advanced theories of 
episcopal government won for it the hearty approval of one 
side, while in the eyes of men like Calvin it was an un- 
pardonable crime. According to the great Genevan reformer, 
nothing was more foul than the nursery tales put forth under 
the name of Ignatius, nor could the impudence of those who 
equipped themselves with such ghosts be exceeded. In his 
day, as before it, opinion could scarcely be determined in 
any other way; and with few exceptions the general ten- 
dency was to accept the twelve epistles of the Long recension 
as genuine. One striking exception was furnished by the 
Genevan professor, Vedelius, who printed as genuine the 
seven epistles mentioned by Eusebius, placing the rest as 
spurious in an appendix, and maintaining that even these 
seven epistles were weighted with a large amount of inter- 
polated matter. Without external testimony it was im- 
possible to go further; and the inquiry which Vedelius 
conducted with such scholarlike sobriety and acuteness 
became tarnished by the invective of irritated and excited 
antagonists. In his book entitled ‘ Episcopacy by Divine 
‘Right Asserted,’ Hall, Bishop of Exeter, quotes only from 
what he speaks of as the seven confessedly genuine letters, 
but he quotes from those passages which the sagacity of 
Vedelius had cast aside as interpolations. Two years later 
the five Presbyterian ministers who assumed the name 
Smectymnuus, from the combined initials of their names, 
joined in the fray. Ussher himself, at the entreaty of Bishop 
Hall, came forward with a tract on ‘ The Original cf Bishops 
‘and Metropolitans,’ in which he quoted from the interpo- 
lated recension, but quoted only a few passages in which it 
agrees with the original text. His silence on the subject of 
any discovery made by himself completely deceived Milton, 
who manifestly regarded him as one who accepted the Long 
recension. Passing over the passages quoted by Ussher, he 
fastens with true critical insight on other places which he 
says, ‘must either be adulterate, or else Ignatius was most 
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* corrupt and adulterate himself.’ Had God, he goes on to 
say, intended that we should seek for useful instruction from 
Ignatius, He would not have sent him to our hands in this 
broken and disjointed plight ; while, ‘if He intended no such 
‘ thing, we do injuriously in thinking to taste better the pure 
‘ evangelic manna by seasoning our mouths with the tainted 
* scraps and fragments from an unknown table.’ 

But the controversy was soon to pass into another phase, 
which Milton never looked for. Profound learning and keen 
critical sagacity have been seldom used to better purpose 
than by Archbishop Ussher. This illustrious scholar had 
noticed that the quotations from Ignatius in the writings 
of three Englishmen—Robert Grosseteste, John Tyssington, 
and William Wodeford—belonging to the period from the 
middle of the thirteenth to the end of the fourteenth cen- 
turies, agreed precisely with the quotations in the pages of 
Eusebius and Theodoret ; in other words, that they did not 
agree at all with the text of the Long recension. Ussher, 
therefore, became convinced that there must be somewhere 
in England some manuscripts of a version belonging to this 
earlier text, from which the three Englishmen had made 
their citations. His search was rewarded by the discovery 
of two MSS., of which Dr. Lightfoot gives a very careful 
account, prefaced by a remark which no one will dream of 
disputing, that the history of this version is full of interest 
for all scholars, and especially for Englishmen. On seeing 
this Latin version, he expressed a suspicion that Grosseteste 
himself had translated it from the Greek; but where had 
Grosseteste seen this Greek text? That Grosseteste’s quo- 
tations were made from this version, there was no doubt; 
and the fact that some marginal notes in one of the MSS. 
compared the words of the translation with the original 
Greek, seemed to show that these notes were written down 
by the translator himself. One of these notes proved 
the writer apparently to be an Englishman—‘Incus est 
‘instrumentum fabri: dicitur Anglice anfeld (anvil) ;’ and 
for the achievement of this task no Englishman could be 
named more likely than Grosseteste, one of the very few 
Greek scholars of the age. It is known that he caused a 
Tatin translation to be made of the writings of the supposed 
Dionysios the Areopagite; and as MSS. of these writings 
were often bound up with those of the Ignatian epistles, it 
is not unlikely that the Greek original may have been 
brought to England by John of Basingstoke, Archdeacon of 
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Leicester, who studied at Athens; or by the Greek Nicolas, 
who became a prebendary of Lincoln. But this Greek MS. 
was not forthcoming in the days of Ussher, who could 
restore the original text only by comparing his newly found 
Latin version with the Greek of the Long recension, and 
bringing the latter into harmony with the former, chiefly by 
getting rid of all excrescences. But two years after the 
publication of Ussher’s work, Isaac Voss published the Greek 
text of six of the seven epistles of the Middle recension 
from a Florentine MS., of which Ussher had heard, but of 
which he had vainly tried to obtain a transcript. The 
epistle which Voss could not publish was the letter to the 
Romans. The MS. was imperfect at the end; and this letter 
had disappeared with the Acts of the saint’s martyrdom. 
About fifty years later, Ruinart published the complete 
Greek text of the Middle recension, from a MS. belonging 
to the Colbert collection at Paris. The editions both of Voss 
and Ruinart proved that Ussher, who received only six of 
the seven epistles mentioned by Eusebius, was mistaken 
in rejecting the epistle to Polycarp, which the Bishop of 
Durham regards as ‘the best standard and the safest test 
‘ of the style of Ignatius,’ inasmuch as it is found in all the 
three recensions. It seems sufficiently severe to speak of this 
rejection as a blot marring the work of Ussher; but in spite 
of this fault, that work remains a monument, in Dr. Light- 
foot’s words, not only of marvellous erudition, but of the 
highest critical genius. In omitting the epistle to Polycarp, 
Ussher was led astray by the authority of Jerome, who, as 
Dr. Lightfoot has clearly shown, had no personal acquaint- 
ance with the writings of Ignatius. 

There remain those of the Ignatian epistles which are 
found only in one form. Does this form belong to the 
Long recension? This question, like every other, is of im- 
portance in an inquiry which, if it is to separate original 
matter from forged interpolations and additions, must be 
exhaustive. Dr. Lightfoot answers the question in the 
affirmative with an amount of evidence which cannot easily 
be resisted. In character and detail these additional epistles 
agree closely with the language of the Long recension. 
Both make a large use of Scriptural texts and Scriptural 
examples, which are very sparingly employed in the Middle 
recension ; in both the doctrinal complexion and nomen- 
clature are the same; both indulge in the same literary 
plagiarisms ; both exhibit the same general style of phraseo- 
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logy. A further argument against the opinion which would 
refer them to the Middle recension, and thus represent 
them as genuine, is found in the silence of Eusebius, whose 
words seem to have been entirely misunderstood by Mr. 
Cureton. This eminent scholar accounted for this silence on 
the ground that these additional letters contain no informa- 
tion respecting the episcopal succession, ‘ which was one of 
‘the chief objects of his history.’ But there is no reason 
to suppose that Eusebius valued any of the epistles on this 
account; and it is certain that he lays the most stress on 
the Epistle to the Romans, which has not one word about 
the subject. In truth the account which Eusebius gives of 
the Ignatian letters is meant to be exhaustive. ‘ Elsewhere,’ 
as Bishop Lightfoot insists, ‘when he is acquainted with 
‘any spurious or doubtful works ascribed to the same 
* author, he is careful to mention the fact. Here there is 
‘nothing of the kind. He enumerates the seven epistles 
‘alone; and of these he speaks without a shadow of mis- 
‘ giving.’ But it is not with the silence of Eusebius alone 
that these additional epistles have to contend. The seven 
epistles are quoted by a long series of writers, beginning 
with Irenzus and Origen in the second and third centuries ; 
the others are not noticed by any writers earlier than the 
close of the sixth century. The conclusion is thus abun- 
dantly established that the additional letters are the work of 
the same writer who interpolated the seven; and the next 
question is to determine when and why he set himself 
to this task of forgery. Here, as elsewhere, it is almost 
impossible to do justice to Dr. Lightfoot’s method within 
the limits at our command. It is enough to say that in his 
judgement the additional matter of the Long recension can- 
not be placed much later than the end of the fourth century. 
There is nothing to suggest a later date, while the eccle- 
siastical status depicted in those portions of the text which 
are peculiar to this recension points to a time not earlier 
than the middle of the fourth century. The copiate, or 
labourers, for instance, appear amongst the lower clerical 
orders, and this name occurs for the first time in a rescript 
of Constantius, a.D. 357. More particularly this same em- 
peror four years later speaks of them as ‘ hi quos copiatas 
‘recens usus instituit nuncupare.’ Evidence not less con- 
clusive is furnished by the plagiarisms of this version; 
and to this must be added the evidence of its doctrinal 
teaching. 
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‘ The Arian and Semi-Arian, the Marcellian and Apollinarian contro- 
versies of the middle and subsequent decades of the fourth century are 
his main interest. On the other hand, these epistles contain nothing 
which suggests that the writer was acquainted with the Nestorian and 
Monophysite disputes of the succeeding ages. This silence is the more 
significant when we remember the polemical spirit of our Ignatian 
writer.’ (Vol. i. p. 254.) 

But though compiled at this time, it is not quoted by any 
Greek fathers for two centuries later; nor in the Greek 
Church did it ever displace the Middle recension. 


‘ In the Latin Church the Long recension played a more important 
part. It was translated into Latin at least as early as the first half of 
the ninth century, and for some centuries it was without a rival in 
Western Christendom. Only in the thirteenth century was the Middle 
form translated by Grosseteste or his fellow labourers; and even then 
its circulation was confined to England, perhaps to the Franciscan 
order to which Grosseteste bequeathed his books. Yet though for 
several centuries the Long recension held exclusive possession of the 
field in the West, and though even afterwards its displacement was 
only local, we may suspect that its diffusion was never more than 
partial. It is at least a remarkable fact that nearly all the known 
MSS., though numerous, are of Burgundian origin. In the Syrian 
Church the interpolated letters of this recension seem to have remained 
unknown to the last.’ (Vol. i. p. 261.) 


It is well for the cause of historical criticism that the 
great achievement of Ussher has not been allowed to remain 
as the final word in the Ignatian controversy. His restora- 
tion of the Greek text of the Middle recension by a com- 
parison of a Latin version with the text of the corrupt and 
interpolated Long recension, was immensely increased in 
value, when the Greek text of the Middle recension dis- 
covered by Voss at Florence appeared in corroboration of it. 
But as the Long recension was condemned chiefly for the 
forged matter which had been crowded into it, there was 
always the danger that the discovery of a version shorter 
than the Middle recension and rejecting some of the epistles 
included in it might lead to an onslaught on the Vossian 
letters similar to that which had shaken the credit of the 
Long recension. Ussher himself was fully aware that a 
Syriac version of the Ignatian letters might be brought to 
light. In a catalogue of books belonging to a later Jacobite 
Patriarch, of Antioch, also named Ignatius, he had noted 
the entry of a Syriac or Chaldee version of the letters of his 
more illustrious predecessor; but his efforts to recover this 
version were unsuccessful. Fresh attempts made by Hunt- 
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ington, British chaplain at Aleppo, on the suggestions of 
Fell, then Dean of Christ Church, also failed, although 
Huntington visited the convent in which the manuscripts 
were ultimately found. A generation later Renaudot in- 
sisted that an ancient Syriac version must exist or must 
have existed, because he had found several extracts from it 
in a collection of canons. Later yet, in 1725, J. S. Asse- 
mani spoke of a Syriac copy of the Acts of Ignatius in the 
Vatican Library, contained in a volume of “martyrologies 
brought by himself from the Nitrian monastery of Scete. 
But although the rest of the volume was published, the 
Ignatian Acts were, for whatever reason, omitted. In this 
state the question remained until Mr. Cureton discovered a 
Syriac version in two MSS. which had been lately obtained 
for the British Museum. This version turned upon the 
Vossian text the whole battery of objections which had done 
execution on the Long recension. It contained only the 
epistles to Polycarp, the Ephesians, and the Romans, and 
even these appeared in a form shorter than that given in 
any Greek or Latin text. It was obviously possible that 
here and here only the genuine Ignatius had been given to 
the world of modern scholarship. This ground Mr. Cureton 
occupied without hesitation, affirming that the four remain- 
ing letters of the Vossian edition were all forgeries, as was 
also all the matter in the other three which was not found 
in the Syriac text. This challenge summoned critics on all 
sides to arms. Among the foremost was Dr. Wordsworth, 
afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, who, in characteristic phraseo- 
logy, rejected the Curetonian version as ‘a miserable 
‘ epitome made by a Eutychian heretic;’ but, strengthened 
in his convictions by the discovery of a third manuscript, 
Mr. Cureton published in 1849 his ‘Corpus Ignatianum,’ 
to which he looked not without confidence for a final settle- 
ment of the question in accordance with his conclusions. 
For some time it seemed that his hope would be realised. 
For ages the Ignatian letters had been looked upon as 
vitiated by interpolations; and the credit of the Long 
recension had been exploded on this very ground. Here 
then was proof that the Vossian text was itself made up of 
similar accretions. The debate was not ended in Mr. Cure- 
ton’s lifetime; nor was the extreme negative conclusion 
reached until, in 1870, Volkmar declared that the Vossian 
letters were only an expansion of the Syriac text, made 
about a.D. 170, and that the Curetonian epistles were them- 
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selves spurious. Volkmar afterwards admitted that his 
opinion had been shaken by the great work of Zahn on 
Ignatius. But the tide which had previously run high in 
Cureton’s favour had already turned. 

The history of the debate as given by Dr. Lightfoot is a 
narrative of singular interest ; but we can note only one or 
two of the chief points which serve to show how irretrievably 
the arguments urged in favour of the Curetonian as the 
original version have been overthrown. Much was made of 
the supposed fact that all quotations from the Ignatian 
letters prior to Eusebius were derived from the Short re- 
cension. But although it is true that these quotations are 
all found in that form, they are all found also in the Middle 
recension, and therefore the inference is not decisive, and 
may be unwarrantable. Moreover, they are only three in 
number, and they are all obvious and striking; and if the 
Short form be the result of abbreviation, the retention of 
such striking passages is just what might be looked for. It 
can scarcely be said that these quotations furnish any pre- 
sumption in favour of the Short form, but there are stronger 
considerations which tell directly against it. 

The story of the career and death of Peregrinus is un- 
questionably, as we have seen, a satire on the circumstances 
preceding the martyrdom of Ignatius. Like Ignatius, Pere- 
grinus is represented as sending about letters to nearly all 
the churches; but in the Short form there is nothing to 
which this sarcasm corresponds. More particularly, the 
words in which Lucian relates how Peregrinus ‘ nominated 
‘ (2yecpotévnes) certain of his companions ambassadors (peo- 
‘ Bevtds), whom he called death-messengers (vexpayyédous) 
‘and infernal couriers (veptepodpoyuous),’ have no parallel in 
the Syriac version; but, as Dr. Lightfoot conclusively re- 
marks, the passage is adequately explained as a parody 
of the directions of Ignatius in the Vossian epistles to 
nominate (yeporovetv) certain persons who should visit 
Syria as God-couriers (@codpouos) or God-ambassadors (6¢0~ 
mpecBevTnVv). 

The Short recension contains one letter only to Polycarp or 
his brethren; and this scarcely accounts for the number of 
which Polycarp himself speaks in his epistle to the Philip- 
pians.* The Middle form has a letter to the church of Smyrna, 
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sending to the Philippians at their request these letters 
together with others, ‘as many as he had by him.’* The 
five additional letters of the Middle form would at once 
explain this expression; but it is impossible that he could 
have spoken thus of one letter only. Polycarp, again, speaks 
of Ignatius as directing him to take care that, if any one 
went to Syria, he should carry with him the letters from the 
Philippians also. These directions are found in the Middle 
recension ; they are absent from the Curetonian or Short 
form. To bring the fight to closer quarters, Bishop Light- 
foot points out a startling discrepancy between one of the 
two quotations of Origen as given in the Short form, and 
further gives the reasons which seem to prove conclusively 
that Origen had before him the Vossian letters. If, then, 
these quotations cannot be proved to be derived from the 
Short form, one quotation only remains, and ‘an induction 
* from a single example is no induction at all.’ 

Nor can anything more be made of the evidence of manu- 
scripts. The references of Eusebius to the Vossian epistles 
have never been and cannot be questioned. ‘ But Eusebius,’ 
Dr. Lightfoot remarks, ‘ wrote more than two centuries be- 
* fore the date of the earliest Syriac manuscript of the Cureto- 
“nian epistles. Thus we are certified of the existence of the 
‘ Vossian recension two hundred years before we hear of the 
* Curetonian; and from that time forward the evidence for 
‘ the former is varied and continuous, whereas the latter can 
‘ produce no credentials outside these three Syriac manu- 
‘ scripts themselves.’ But, further, there is no longer any 
question that the existing Armenian version, which contains 
the seven letters of the Vossian form, was made not from 
the Greek original, but from a Syriac translation. The 
close connexion of this Syriac version with the Curetonian 
letters has also been decisively established. Where they 
cover the same ground, they agree absolutely. Either, then, 
the Curetonian letters are abridged from this Syriac version, 
or the latter was an expansion from the former, made by 
filling in the missing parts by the aid of the Greek. The 
abridgement theory Bishop Lightfoot regards as a very simple 
postulate, which in truth it is. By dint of omitting and 
epitomising the transcriber might get through his task in a 
few hours. 


‘On the other hand, the expansion theory is,’ he insists, ‘ full of 
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difficulties. We must suppose that some Syrian had before him the 
Curetonian letters in Syriac, and the Vossian letters in Greek; that he 
carefully noted all the passages which were wanting or transposed or 
different in the former; that he produced conformity by translating 
from the latter, supplying omissions, inverting transpositions, and 
altering divergencies; and that he did this in such a way as to produce 
a harmonious Syriac whole corresponding to the Greek whole which he 
had before him. If any one will take the trouble to compare the 
Vossian letters with the Curetonian, he will see what enormous labour 
and care such a work would involve. The relation is not one of simple 
curtailment or of simple expansion. It is one either of careless, rough, 
and capricious manipulation if the Curetonian letters be an abridge- 
ment of the Vossian, or of elaborate and consummate literary artifice 
if the Vossian letters be an expansion of the Curetonian. This being 
the relation between the two forms, it will be seen at once how great 
must have been the labour of the Syrian who set himself to fulfil the 
task here supposed. . . . It would perhaps be too much to say that no 
Syrian could have been found in those ages capable of such a work. 
But who would have been likely to undertake it? And what sufficient 
motive would he have had to stimulate and sustain him?’ (Vol. i. 


p- 282. 


Addressing himself next to the internal evidence, Dr. 

Lightfoot submits to a searching comparison the diction of 
the three Syriac and the seven Vossian epistles. In upwards 
of a hundred instances he shows that the four epistles which 
do not appear in the Curetonian version exhibit precisely 
the same characteristics with the three which do appear in 
it. The words and phrases thus compared are most of them 
peculiar, many most unusual, while some are such as can 
scarcely be paralleled in any other writer. But, as Dr. 
Lightfoot very justly warns us, we have carefully to re- 
member— 
‘that the whole body of the Curetonian letters when translated into 
English only occupies some six not very closely printed octavo pages; 
and that the seven epistles are only some four or five times as exten- 
sive. If this tact is borne in mind, the amount of coincidence is sur- 
prising; and one who maintains that the seven epistles of the Middle 
form were produced by interpolation from the Curetonian letters, 
postulates in his pseudo-Ignatius a prodigy of minute observation, of 
subtle insight, of imitative skill, of laborious care, which is probably 
without a parallel in the history of literary forgeries, and which 
assuredly was an utter impossibility among the Christians in the third 
and fourth centuries.’ (Vol. i. p. 301.) 


It is also of the highest importance to note that these 
coincidences of language extend to all the epistles ; and thus 
Ussher is proved to be mistaken in rejecting the epistle to 
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Polycarp on the one side, while the position of Renan, who 
accepts only the single epistle addressed to the Romans, is 
shown to be untenable on the other. The results of an 
examination of the topics treated in the two recensions are 
not less decisive. Whatever may be the objections urged 
against the Middle and the Long recensions on the score of 
a supposed inherent unlikelihood or impossibility, may be 
brought with equal force against the letters of the Short 
form. The long journey to Rome, the vehement yearn- 
ing for martyrdom, the self-depreciation which seems 
to border on extravagance, the free intercourse allowed to 
him with his friends, the power of writing or dictating letters 
to the absent, are all as much features of the Short as they 
are of the longer recensions. If, in spite of this overwhelm- 
ing mass of adverse evidence or presumption, we still main- 
tain the priority of the Curetonian letters, we must, in 
Dr. Lightfoot’s judgement, make two great postulates ; and 
from this conclusion it is hard to see any possibility of 
escape. 


‘ We must first postulate a writer in the second or third century 
who makes a careful study of the three short Ignatian epistles before 
him ; who has the patience and the insight to note all the most subtle 
features of vocabulary and grammar; who has the genius and the 
skill to reproduce all these characteristics; who, equipped with these 
capacities and acquirements, sets himself to interpolate, enlarge, and 
supplement these three letters so as to forma body of seven letters; 
who so performs this task that the sequence of thought is better 
observed in the enlarged epistles than in the original; who in the 
interpolated and forged portions so constructs his personal and historical 
framework as to reveal to a careful scrutiny subtle and inobtrusive 
harmonies and coincidences; and who exercises such self-restraint as 
to avoid all theological and ecclesiastical questions which have an 
interest for his own time, because they would be anachronisms. In 
short, he is prepared to sacrifice every conceivable purpose of a forgery 
to insure the success of his forgery. Who is bold enough to affirm 
that such a person could be found among the ranks of the Christians 
in these early ages ? 

‘ But, secondly, we are obliged to postulate in (say) the fourth or 
fifth century a Syriac translator, who, having before him a pre-existing 
Syriac version of the three short epistles, and also a Greek copy of the 
seven epistles (enlarged from the original three in the manner sup- 
posed), undertakes to bring the Syriac version into conformity with 
this enlarged body of letters. Accordingly, he not only translates the 
four additional epistles, removing, however, the two chapters which he 
finds ready to hand at the close of the Roman epistle in the existing 
Syriac version, and placing them in their new position in the Trallian 
epistle; but in the three epistles already rendered into Syriac he 
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supplies the insertions, effaces the omissions, transposes the transposi- 
tions, follows every arbitrary change, and thus produces a Syriac work 
exactly corresponding to the Greek. This task, indeed, does not sup- 
pose the same combination of qualities as the former, but it does 
demand marvellous patience. What parallel can be found to such a 
work in the Christian literature of those ages ? 

‘ This last demand alone would be a severe strain, and an opinion so 
weighted would need very strong independent support to sustain it; 
but the two together are enough to break the back of any theory.’ 


We believe that few scholars and critics of whatever school 
who will patiently examine, link by link, the chain of argu- 
ments worked out with such thorough completeness by the 
Bishop of Durham, can fail to admit his conclusion ‘ that the 
‘ Curetonian letters are an abridgement or mutilation of the 
‘epistles of the Middle form.’ The interests which may 
have guided and the motives which may have prompted this 
epitomising or mutilating scribe in his task are points of 
slight importance. The motives of forgers are usually those 
which spring from considerations of convenience, and often 
do not travel beyond the notion of filling up a few blank 
pages in the parchment or paper on which the scribe has been 
writing. Examples of abridgement and mutilation abound in 
Greek, Roman, and Syriac literature; but they are often 
executed with far greater skill than that which marks the 
‘ loose and perfunctory curtailment’ of the Curetonian form, 
which, in Dr. Lightfoot’s words, ‘is neither epitome nor 
‘ extract, but something between the two.’ 

The Short and the Long recensions are therefore each 
finally set aside, the former as being nothing more or less 
than a selection of passages from longer writings which the 
scribe did not care to reproduce in full, the latter as over- 
laying matter found ready to hand with a multitude of 
interpolations and a mass of forgeries and fictions. But the 
rejection of these two forms does not of itself establish the 
genuineness of any other. May we then safely maintain 
that the remaining seven letters of the Vossian form (six of 
these being accepted by Ussher) are the epistles which were 
written by the hand or taken down from the dictation of 
Ignatius? As in every other inquiry of the same sort, the 
conclusion must be determined by the internal and external 
evidence taken together. With most of this we have dealt 
already. We have seen that in the circumstances of his 
trial and condemnation, of his long journey and of the inci- 
dents which marked its course, there is nothing unlikely, 
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nothing in the least degree inconsistent with all that we 
know of the conditions of Roman government and society 
during the time in question. But if this be so, and if the 
text of these letters is assured to us, as Dr. Lightfoot rightly 
affirms, on testimony considerably greater than that of any 
ancient classical author, with one or two exceptions, the 
task of examination is really ended. Any other difficulties 
which may remain cannot be allowed to interfere with con- 
clusions the rejection of which would render all historical 
criticism worthless. 

The great stumblingblock which withheld French Pro- 
testant writers from admitting their genuineness was the 
definiteness with which in these letters the episcopal order 
was distinguished from that of presbyters. Whether the 
language of Ignatius really countenanced the sacerdotal 
theories of more modern theologians, was a question to be 
debated on its merits; but instead of making any attempt 
to determine this, they chose rather to decry the epistles as 
spurious. The letters pointed to an organisation which 
they supposed to be far in advance of the Ignatian age: the 
only course open to them, as they thought, was to reject the 
whole Ignatian literature. ‘Apparently it did not occur to 
‘them,’ Dr. Lightfoot quietly remarks, ‘to ask whether 
* Ussher’s discovery did not require them to reconsider their 
* fundamental position as regards episcopacy.’ But if they 
are to be rejected, the epistle which bears the name of 
Polycarp must be rejected also; and to this question Dr. 
Lightfoot addresses himself with the same ability, patience, 
and success which marks his method of dealing with the 
Ignatian controversy. It is impossible for us to follow him 
at any length through the details of his investigation. It is 
enough to give his general conclusion, that the letter, being 
vouched for by his scholar Irenzus, has the highest authenti- 
cation ; that no anachronisms or incongruities have been 
proved against it, and that probably its genuineness would 
never have been seriously questioned, if it had not been for 
his references to the letters of Ignatius. If it be after all a 
forgery, it must be a forgery by the same hand which fabri- 
cated those letters; and this is a theory which cannot sur- 
vive an examination of the two sets of letters. The mere 
literary contrast shows the wild extravagance of the hypo- 
thesis that, both being spurious, the letter of Polycarp was 
forged by the hand which fabricated the Vossian epistles, or 
that the former was forged at a later date by another hand 
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to bolster up the credit of the latter. To both these notions 
Dr. Lightfoot deals the deathblow. The former 


‘requires us to believe that a highly uncritical circle in a highly 
uncritical age (for great stress is laid on the uncritical character of the 
early Christian centuries and the early Christian society) produced a 
literary fiction which for subtlety of execution leaves the most skilful 
forgeries of the nineteenth century far behind. But suppose fora 
moment that such a consummate artist could have been found. What 
is the part assigned to him by this theory ? What is supposed to have 
been his motive in the production of the letter bearing Polycarp’s 
name? He is eager to establish the authority of the episcopate. 
Therefore he writes a letter which has proved a stronghold of presby- 
terianism. He desires to put down a particular type of heresy. So 
he disposes of the subject of heresy in two or three lines, of which the 
purport is far from obvious. He wishes to accredit certain previous 
forgeries of his own bearing the name of Ignatius. One of these was 
a letter from Ignatius to Polycarp. So in order to identify this letter, 
he makes Polycarp mention in the letter of Ignatius, to which he 
alludes, an injunction which is not found in the document which he 
wishes to recommend.’ 


The second hypothesis is rather one which may be formu- 
lated than urged with seriousness. 

‘It stands self-condemned. No instance has been produced in early 
Christian literature of a later forgery composed to support another by an 
earlier hand. The thing is hardly credible. Moreover both the earlier 
and the later forgery must have been composed between the ages of 
Ignatius and Ireneus. But what can have been the motive of the 
Polycarpian forger? What did he find in the previous Ignatian 
forgery which made him take so much pains to establish its credit ? 
Was it the support of episcopacy ? Why, he writes in such a way that 
he has himself been mistaken for a presbyterian.’ (Vol. i. p. 583.) 


It fares no better with those who resort to a theory of 
interpolation. No part of the letter of Polycarp is better 
authenticated than the concluding sentences which refer to 
the requests of Ignatius and the wishes of the Philippians. 
But if Polycarp’s epistle is an adequate voucher for the 
genuineness of the Vossian letters, the case in their favour 
is immensely strengthened by the testimony of the satirist 
Lucian ; and on this point also we have said enough already. 
The force of Lucian’s testimony in proving the antiquity 
of the Ignatian epistles is admitted even by writers 
who call their genuineness into question. Renan receives 
only one letter. Baur would reject all. Both allow that 
Lucian’s statements prove the existence of the series at 
the time when he wrote; and when he wrote, scarcely more 
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than a generation had passed away since the martyrdom of 
Ignatius. 

Into the positive side of the question which turns on the 
theological polemics running through these epistles we do 
not enter. Dr. Lightfoot has not, we think, pressed the 
argument unduly. Ignatius was an uncompromising opponent 
of all opinions or beliefs which he regarded as erroneous or 
heretical, and the teaching which he denounces belongs 
beyond all doubt to the controversies of his own day. But 
the negative side of this subject is even more significant. 
Within some thirty years after his death the controversy as 
to the time of celebrating the Easter festival broke out and 
assumed the most threatening proportions. Ignatius, it 
cannot be doubted, would be a Quartodeciman, and the 
Quartodecimans were charged with the Judaism of which 
he himself was no sparing critic. If he was a Quartodeci- 
man, must he not, on the hypothesis that the dispute had 
already broken out, have justified himself from this charge 
of Judaism? If he was not, would he not, or rather must 
he not, have come forward as an assailant of the opposite 
party? Yet his letters, Dr. Lightfoot declares, have not a 
word or a hint which can be turned to any use on either 
side. He may well ask, therefore, whether we are not bound 
to infer that the author of these letters lived and wrote before 
the outbreak of this fierce quarrel between the East and 
West. We are brought to the same conclusion when we 
turn to the Montanist disputes and to the theology or philo- 
sophy of Basilides, Marcion, and Valentinus. The first of 
these became notorious immediately after the Ignatian 
martyrdom. The second rose to eminence about the middle 
of the second century, while Valentinus was at least as old 
as Marcion if not older. Their theories were such as would 
have called forth the most vehement protests from such a 
man as Ignatius, yet to the systems of these teachers there 
is not only no distinct reference, but not even the faintest 
allusion. 

Objections based on the style and character of the letters 
must be taken for what they may be worth. No one seem- 
ingly has urged that in the language of his epistles Ignatius 
is inconsistent with himself, that the peculiar words and 
phrases of one epistle are not to be found in the rest, or that 
the mental ability shown in any one is of a different stamp 
from that which is displayed in the others. But it has 
been argued by critics undoubtedly eminent that his imagery 
is extravagant, his language confused, his phraseology bom- 
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bastic, and that his letters are thus altogether unworthy of 
an Apostolic father. It may be so; and yet in no part of his 
work has the Bishop of Durham done better service in the 
cause of true judicial criticism than in those sections of his 
volume which deal with the personal work of Ignatius and 
with the estimate to be formed of his mental powers, his 
spiritual perceptions, and his theological beliefs. He might 
very naturally have approached the subject with the de- 
sire to bring out into the strongest possible relief all the 
sayings of Ignatius which might be twisted into complete 
agreement with the ecclesiastical theories of a later age. 
He has chosen the better and the wiser course of leaving 
Ignatius to speak for himself, and he has exhibited the 
martyr’s convictions on such subjects as episcopacy and 
the sacraments with a clearness which ought to open the 
eyes of many who are apt to look at the Christendom of 
the second century through glasses, to say the least, very 
highly coloured. 

If it could be shown that Ignatius makes statements of 
one kind in one letter and statements of a wholly different 
tenor in the rest, the argument might have some force. But 
objections urged against confused metaphors and stilted 
similes are almost puerile. It may be absurd in Ignatius to 
illustrate the Christian life by the working of a hauling 
engine, in which the Holy Spirit is compared to the rope 
and the faith of believers to the windlass. But, indeed, 
Dr. Lightfoot may well ask, ‘on what grounds, prior to 
‘experience, have we any more right to expect either a 
‘ faultless taste or a pure diction in a genuine writer at the 
‘ beginning of the second century, than in a spurious writer 
‘at the end of the same?’ Bad taste is not forgery, and 
sesquipedalian epithets are a blot on the pages of Greek 
writers for many a generation before the days of the 
Antiochene bishop. By some strange methods critics come 
to think that the style of a martyr should be pure and per- 
spicuous. Vigorous with a rude strength of its own the 
style of Ignatius certainly is; but the words are piled or 
tumbled together in a very ungraceful manner. Yet why, 
Dr. Lightfoot again asks, should the style of an Apostolic 
father not be ungraceful? The objections urged on the score 
of Latinisms occurring in the epistles are unworthy of those 
who bring them. The Latinisms are but four in number. 
There are many more in the New Testament, in Epictetus, in 
the purest writers among the Greek fathers. Nor can much 
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be said in favour of objections resting on iteration of matter. 
There is a certain amount of repetition, more or less, in the 
letters to the Eastern churches; but the circumstances of 
these churches differed little. Even thus the repetitions in 
any two of the epistles are not nearly so many as those 
which may be traced through the letters of St. Paul to the 
Ephesians and Colossians. But Dr. Lightfoot notes it as a 
striking and significant fact that 


‘When he addresses himself to a new audience he introduces a 
wholly new set of topics. The Ignatian letter to the Romans stands 
quite apart from the rest. This fact shows that the repetition arises 
not from poverty of thought in the author, but from similarity of 
circumstance in the person addressed. If the epistles had been a 
forgery and the reiterations had arisen from want of originality, they 
would have appeared not less in the epistle to the Romans than in the 
other letters. The same remark applies, though in a less degree, to 
the epistle to Polycarp. Indeed we may say generally that a forger, 
who has his time altogether at his disposal and works with a literary 
aim, is much more likely to avoid repetition than a person writing 
under the conditions under which Ignatius is essumed to have written,’ 


But Ignatius speaks of being chained to leopards; and 
it has been confidently maintained that this word was un- 
known before the age of Constantine. It is found, as Pearson 
showed, as early as in that of Severus. That any one should 
have seen signs of forgery in the anacoluthic or broken con- 
struction of the Ignatian sentences, seems strange indeed. 
Faulty grammar is, at the worst, a proof of haste or of care- 
lessness or of ignorance. It is quite possible that Ignatius 
may have been chargeable with all three; but it is far more 
likely that the dislocation of grammar is the result of dicta- 
tion, the letters being despatched without being even read 
over to the author. It seems impossible to explain in any 
other way the instance at the beginning of the letter to the 
Romans, in which the protasis is followed by seven successive 
sentences, each linked with the preceding by the conjunctive 
yap, till with the broken grammar the original idea of the 
sentence disappears. 

At length then we are free to maintain that in the Middle 
or Vossian form we have substantially the genuine work of 
Ignatius. Variations of text in greater or less measure there 
must be; but these, where a book is largely and widely 
quoted, are safeguards of genuineness, not signs of forgery. 
We may thus deal with these epistles as both genuine and 
authentic documents, and so turn to the most interesting 
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and the most valuable side of the arduous investigation, in 
every portion of which Bishop Lightfoot has expended the 
same conscientious care. The proof of the trustworthiness 
of these letters is, indeed, indispensably necessary ; but not 
until it has been given is there any use in attempting to 
determine what the man was in himself, in his religious faith 
and convictions, and in the expression of them. That the 
importance of the inquiry is vast, we cannot fail to see. If 
we can ascertain the state of church organisation, discipline, 
and teaching in the time of Ignatius, we can measure the 
differences which separate his thoughts and beliefs from 
those of St. Paul, and we can determine not only the 
direction in which Christendom was drifting, but in great 
measure also the causes which impelled it to take one course 
rather than another. 

If from the study of St. Paul’s epistles we pass to the 
writings of Christian theologians of the fourth or fifth 
centuries, the main impression left upon the mind will pro- 
bably be that there must have been at work almost from the 
first some strange influence which led men to confound mere 
signs and symbols with the realities of the spiritual world, or, 
to express it more briefly, displaced the spirit by the letter. 
Outward incidents have assumed an importance which 
St. Paul would have emphatically denied to them ; and objects 
belonging to one order of things are held to act immediately 
on those of another. To trace the working of this influence 
from the Apostolic age becomes an imperative duty; and 
the genuine Ignatian literature must furnish, we might 
suppose, the most important field for this scrutiny. We 
cannot, indeed, fail to mark the vast gulf which separates 
much of the thought and language of Ignatius from the 
thought and language of St. Paul. The complacency with 
which the former dwells on the deceiving of the ruler of this 
world in the great drama of redemption is in truth amazing. 
‘Our God Jesus Christ,’ he says, ‘was conceived of Mary 
‘in the economy of God of the seed of David, and of the 
‘Holy Ghost; who was born and baptised that he might 
‘ purify the passible waters; and there deceived the ruler 
‘ of this world the virginity of Mary, and her childbirth, and 
‘in like manner also the death of the Lord ; three mysteries 
‘of the Spirit, which were done in the silence of God.’ * 
Whatever be the meaning of some of these phrases, we are 








* Ignat. Epist. ad Ephes. 18, 19, 
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tempted to say that here we have the very petrifaction of the 
spiritual life, a state of thought in which forms of words 
become everything, and the mind can lay hold of nothing 
except through sensuous signs. In this fact we have an 
explanation of the fascination which the subject of angelology 
has for Ignatius. It is true, as Dr. Lightfoot warns us, that 
the air was full of angelology at this time, and that both 
Jewish and Christian writers were putting forth their reveries 
with as much definiteness and precision as if they enunciated 
scientific facts. But the pointis that Ignatius clearly makes 
no effort to rise above it. In fact, although he had a certain 
rough ability, his mind was not a powerful one ; and this the 
Bishop of Durham frankly admits. His sincerity no one 
questions: about his wisdom opinions may be divided. Dean 
Milman regards his eager desire fur martyrdom and his 
fear that the Roman Christians might interfere on his behalf 
as ‘remarkably at variance with the sober dignity’ of the 
Apostles.* Dr. Lightfoot is perhaps not altogether happy 
in pleading that the cause which he had at heart gained in- 
comparably more by his death than it could have gained by 
his life, and that if his end was thus praiseworthy, it is 
scarcely fair to blame the means; but he is fully warranted 
in casting aside, as worthless, criticisms which imply that 
the conduct of an Apostolic father must always be absolutely 
blameless. 

But if the stiffening of the faculties of spiritual percep- 
tion betrayed by the language of Ignatius was a source of 
dire mischief for the religious thought of the second century, 
the obstinacy with which his friend Polycarp clung to words 
as to immovable props was a still greater disaster. Eminently 
fitted, as Dr. Lightfoot pronounces him, to serve as a de- 
positary of tradition at a time when wild speculations were 
being multiplied on all sides, he became as rigid in his 
phraseology as his opponents were loose or inexact. 


‘ An original mind,’ says Dr. Lightfoot, ‘ will unconsciously infuse 
into the deposit committed to it its own ideas and designs. But 
Polycarp’s mind was essentially unoriginative. It had, as far as we 
can discover, no creative power. ... He never rises above mere 
commonplace. A steadfast, stubborn adherence to the lessons of his 
youth and early manhood—an unrelaxing, unwavering hold of the 
word that was delivered to him from the beginning—this, so far as we 
can read the man from his own utterances or from the notices of others, 
was the characteristic of Polycarp.’ (Vol. i. p. 459.) 








* History of Christianity, book iv. ¢. i. 
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The criticism is just and fair, but it is an admission of his 
dullness, and we should have felt more indebted to Bishop 
Lightfoot if he had admitted further that, whether from this 
dullness or from whatever cause, Polycarp was tempted him- 
self, and could scarcely fail to lead others, to put the letter 
which kills in place of the lifegiving spirit. Far, however, 
from calling into question the Bishop’s judgement generally, 
we regret that it is not in our power to go through his 
chapters on Polycarp as we have gone through those which 
deal with the Ignatian literature. The estimate which he 
gives of both these martyrs will commend itself to all readers. 
It is enough to say here that in spite of the stiffening 
process which was going on in the thought of the age, the 
true spiritual tradition still survived. The only definition 
of the blood of Christ which has come down to us from 
primitive times, has come to us, as Dean Stanley* remarks, 
from Ignatius. The blood of Christ, Ignatius tells the 
Trallians, is love or charity. If this were all that we had 
received from him, this alone would have entitled him to the 
lasting gratitude of Christendom. 

But it is notorious that one main reason which has im- 
pelled critics of certain schools to question the genuineness 
of the Ignatian epistles, has been the fear that the admission 
of it would justify the position even of the Tridentine theo- 
logians. The epistles, however, are genuine; and we have 
only to see whether this fear is justified, and whether the 
language of Ignatius really lends itself to the high sacerdotal 
and sacramentarian theories which it has been supposed to 
favour. The impression had its origin in the interpolated 
and spurious matter of the Long recension; but there is no 
doubt that on the subject of the priesthood and the episcopate 
the martyr’s words are strong. The bishop ought to be 
regarded as the Lord Himself; he who honours the bishop is 
honoured of God; he who acts without his knowledge serves 
the devil. Such citations may be multiplied; but in these 
utterances generally Dean Milman long ago traced a purpose, 
not of raising the sacerdotal power, but of enforcing Christian 
unity; and Dr. Lightfoot has proved decisively that no 
other conclusion is admissible. If submission is required to 
the bishop, it is required also to the presbyters, and beyond 
these to the deacons, beyond these again to the whole body 
of the faithful. ‘Be ye subject to the bishop and to each 
‘ other, as Jesus Christ to the Father, and the Apostles to 











* Christian Institutions, 117. 
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‘ Christ, to the Father, and to the Spirit.’ On this point 
the Bishop of Durham says trenchantly that the conception 
of the episcopal office itself is wholly different from the ideas 
which prevailed in the latter years of the second century, 
and that throughout these letters there is not the slightest 
tinge of sacerdotal language in reference to the Christian 
ministry. He denies, further, that there is any approach 
even to the language of Irenzus, ‘ who, regarding the epi- 
* scopate as the depositary of the doctrinal tradition of the 
‘ Apostles, lays stress on the Apostolical succession as a 
* security for its faithful transmission.’ The subject is so 
important that we do not hesitate to cite the bishop's state- 
ment of the case. 


‘In these Ignatian epistles the episcopate, or rather the threefold 
ministry, is the centre of order, the guarantee for unity, in the 
Church. . . . Heresies are rife; schisms are imminent. ‘To avert 
these dangers, loyalty to Church rulers is necessary. There is no 
indication that he is upholding the episcopal against any other form of 
Church government, as, for instance, the presbyteral. The alternative 
which he contemplates is lawless isolation and self-will. ... If 
obedience is due to the bishop as to the grace of God, it is due to the 
presbytery as to the law of Jesus Christ. If the bishop occupies the 
place of God or of Jesus Christ, the presbyters are as the Apostles, as 
the council of God. This last comparison ~'one would show how 
widely the idea of the episcopate differed from the later conception, 
when it had been formulated in the doctrine of the Apostolical suc- 
cession.’ (Vol. i. p. 382.) 


The inferences from these statements are obvious. But 
the light which the Ignatian letters throw on the unequal 
developement of the episcopate in different parts of Christen- 
dom is also very instructive. The other letters are full of 
exhortations on this subject. The letter to the Romans 
speaks of himself once as the bishop of or from Syria, and 
makes no further reference to his order. It ascribes a high 
importance to the Roman Church, and indeed the writer 
dreads lest the influence of the Roman Christians should 
deprive him of his hope of achieving discipleship ; but not a 
word is sai? *bout the Roman bishop. 


* Indeed th. - is not,’ Dr. Lightfoot remarks, ‘ even the faintest hint 
that a bishop of Rome existed at this time. To ourselves the Church 
of Rome has been so entirely merged in the bishop of Rome that this 
“lence is the more surprising. Yet, startling as this omission is, it 
entirely accords with the information derived from other trustworthy 
sources. All the ancient notices point to the mature developement of 
episcopacy in Asia Minor at this time, On the other hand, all the 
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earliest notices of the Church in Rome point in the opposite direction. 
In the epistle of Clement, which was written a few years before these 
Ignatian letters purport to be penned, there is no mention of the bishop. 
The letter is written in the name of the Church; it speaks with the 
authority of the Church. It is strenuous, even peremptory, in the 
anthoritative tone which it assumes, but it pleads the authority not of 
the chief minister but of the whole body.’ (Vol. i. p. 384.) 


Not less instructive is the circumstance, clearly attested 
by the letter of Polycarp, that in Smyrna the ecclesiastical 
organisation had not reached the stage of developement which 
it had attained at Antioch. 


‘In Polycarp’s epistle there is, from first to last, no mention of the epi- 
scopate. There is every reason for believing that Polycarp was bishop 
of Smyrna at this time ; yet in the heading of the letter . . . he does 
not insert his title, but contents himself with writing ‘“ Polycarp and 
“the presbyters with him.” Again, in the body of the letter he 
speaks at length about the duties of the presbyters, of the deacons, 
of the widows, and others; but the bishop is entirely ignored.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 578.) 

The same inequality of developement is brought out in 
other matters by a comparison of the language of Ignatius 
with that of Polycarp. 


‘ The former,’ Dr. Lightfoot remarks, ‘ dwells frequently and with 
great emphasis on the ~: od of Christ, the passion of Christ, the cross 
of Christ, as an object cf belief, asa centre of unity, and a source of 
life ; whereas in Polycarp the blood of Christ is only once mentioned, 
where it is regarded as a crime demanding vengeance, and the cross 
of Christ only twice, where it is a protest against doctrinal or practical 
opponents. Again, there is in Polycarp an entire absence of that 
sacramental language which confronts us again and again in the most 
startling forms in Ignatius. Moreover, he has not a single word to 
say about the unity of the Church, which occupies so large a space on 
the canvas of Ignatius. Indeed, the Church is not once named by 
him, and the only occurrence of the word éxcAnoia itself is in the 
opening of the letter, where it is applied to a particular community.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 580.) 

The Eucharistic phraseology of Ignatius is, no doubt, 
striking; but the key to it is found in the passage already 
cited, where the blood of Christ is declared ” be his love, 
while his flesh is represented by faith. “ithe contrast 
between the two writers is indeed strongly marked; and it 
has its importance, not merely as illustrating the history of 
Christian thought, but as establishing the genuineness cf 
both sets of letters. 

Regarded dispassionately, both sets of documents are full 
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of instruction for the sober-minded student of early Christian 
history. They bring before us a time of transition between 
the more spiritual faith of the Apostolic age and the com- 
paratively rigid dogmatic system which had established itself 
in the days of Irenzeus. Here and there a term is found with 
which we grow familiar in later records, but found with a 
very different connotation. The word catholicin the Ignatian 
letters has no reference to orthodoxy as opposed to heresy. 
It means simply that which is general or universal, as in the 
phrases ‘catholic history ’ or ‘ catholic resurrection.’ The 
connotation of error as distinguished from truth, of con- 
formity as contrasted with dissent, marks the later use 
of the word. In the pages of Ignatius the former sense 
alone is found. In the letter to the Smyrnzans 


‘Jesus Christ is said to stand to the universal church in the same 
relation as the bishop to the particular church. Similarly, elsewhere 
(‘* Magn.” 3), the Father is styled “ the Bishop over all,” as contrasted 
with Damas, the bishop over the Magnesians. Here then the 
“catholic” or “universal Church” is opposed to the Smyrnaan 
Church, the particular community over which Polycarp presides. 
. . + In the passage from the “ Martyrdom of Polycarp” . . . the 
Church in Smyrna over which he presides is itself styled the 
Catholic Church. It is so called in distinction to the heretical or 
separated bodies which had sprung up meanwhile.’ (Vol. i. p. 400.) 


It foliows first that ‘when Catholic was applied alike to 
‘ the universal Church and the particular Church, it would no 
‘longer be used safely to designate the universal Church as 
* contrasted with the particular Church,’ * and next that the 
Ignatian letters belong to an age earlier than that which 
produced the ‘ Martyrdom of Polycarp.’ 

Dr. Lightfoot’s second volume, like the first, is concerned 
with a multitude of topics, many of the deepest interest, and 
all treated with the same clearness, fulness, and force. Into 
these we cannot enter; nor for our purpose is it necessary to 
do so. It has been our wish to exhibit in all its bearings the 
main questions which Dr. Lightfoot has sought to answer; and 
we have no hesitation in saying that he has answered these 
questions with triumphant success. The genuineness of the 
Vossian letters has been finally established; the wisdom of 
Ussher has been fully vindicated ; and the Ignatian contro- 
versy has been set at rest, with little chance or none of being 
again reopened. Dr. Lightfoot’s mode of dealing with the 
evidence which his unwearied toil has brought together, will 








* Vol. i. p. 400. 
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commend itself even to those who may take up the book with 
prepossessions in favour of the Tiibingen school of critics ; 
and his main conclusions will, beyond doubt, be accepted by 
all impartial and independent students and thinkers. Those 
who can appreciate, further, the critical skill, the vast labour, 
the wide range and variety of learning, and the conscien- 
tious care needed for the achievement of this great task, will 
feel grateful for efforts which, in spite of all hindrances and 
distractions, have been crowned with decisive success. These 
volumes throw fresh light on the religious life and history of 
the second century of the Christian era. They show us how 
the earliest faith in a Divine kingdom of truth and righteous- 
ness, mercy and love, working against and fighting with the 
kingdom of evil, was brought into contact with influences 
which tended to weaken, distort, and corrupt it; and show- 
ing this, they help us to understand better the later changes 
which overlaid the good news of Christ with a network of 
iron formulas put forth as living principles. 





Art. V.—1. Needlework as Art. By Lady Martian ALForD. 
London: 1886. 


2. Der Stil in den technischen und tektonischen Kiinsten, 
oder praktische Aesthetik. Von Professor Dr. GorrTrRiED 
Semper. Zweite Auflage. Miinchen: 1878. 


3. La Tapisserie dans l Antiquité. Par Lovis p—E Roncnwaub. 
Paris: 1884. 


4, A Short History of Tapestry from the earliest Times to 
the End of the Eighteenth Century. By Euctne Mintz. 
Translated by Miss Louisa J. Davis. London: 1885. 


[" has become the fashion to take things seriously. ‘ Move- 
ments’ in all manner of directions, and for all sorts of 
purposes, are the order of the day. Their resultant effect 
forms a curious problem in social dynamics, of which we, at 
least, shall not adventure a solution. Meanwhile, we may 
thankfully accept whatever good ensues from attempts at 
reform prompted by amiable if exaggerated fervours. En- 
thusiasm is bound to be one-sided; else it would lack motive 
power. Limited faculties are apt to bezome paralysed by 
too wide a survey of possibilities. 
Our present concern is with a species of border zone, or 
district of divided ownership, between two wide provinces 
of modern organised endeavour. Efforts towards improving 
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the position of women cannot be better expended than in 
giving higher significance to work specially appropriated to 
them. Efforts towards raising the standard of art can 
scarcely exclude that primitive mode of decoration in which 
the needle replaces the pencil, and variously tinted threads 
are substituted for pigments. To some, whose conception of 
the attainable with such materials was fixed by the cross- 
stitch and tent-stitch abominations of our grandmothers, and 
who have ignored the earnest and not unsuccessful studies 
of the last score of years, it may, indeed, even still be a new 
idea that needlework is, or may be, a branch of art. But 
‘we venture to assert that these doubts will cease after a 
perusal, however cursory, of the beautiful volume which has 
suggested our present theme. 

It is one which Lady Marian Alford has made peculiarly 
her own by prolonged and painstaking research. She was 
one of the promoters of the Loan Exhibition of Embroidery 
at the South Kensington Museum in 1873; she is one of the 
patronesses of the Royal School of Art Needlework. The 
bulky tome before us developed out of a projected sequel to 
the ‘ Handbook ’ edited by her in 1880 for the latter institu- 
tion. Its scope is a wide one. The history and archeology 
of a branch of art already highly cultivated in the time of 
Moses, are embraced by it; it includes the consideration of 
changes of style attendant upon countless vicissitudes of 
empire, religion, and culture ; while the inculcation of sound 
principles of taste is an object wisely yet unobtrusively 
pursued throughout its pages. Neither pains nor expense 
has been. spared in order to secure the adequate execution of 
a difficult task ; and the result is a contribution of no slight 
value to the literature of decorative art. The illustrations 
are numerous and excellent; the letterpress is full of varied 
interest. Information, diligently gathered from multitu- 
dinous sources, is conveyed in a straightforward and unpre- 
tending style; the best authorities have everywhere been 
consulted, and the best examples personally inspected ; while 
obligations (sometimes considerable) are acknowledged with 
an honesty not amongst the least pleasing features of this 
very creditable performance.* Each of its chapters might 


—— —_— ee 








* We have noticed a few oversights and misprints, which we hope to 
see corrected in a future edition. Herr Theodor Graf's name, for 
instance, through unfamiliarity, doubtless, with the adjectival form 
given to proper names in German, is everywhere written Graf’schen ; 
and at page 130 some confusion seems to have crept in between Cyrene 
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separately furnish the subject of a critical dissertation ; we 
can, however, permit ourselves to touch only on a few salient 
points in the history of art needlework, referring our readers 
to the book itself for ampler details. 

The universal decorative instinct of humanity can hardly 
have found an earlier form of gratification than in some 
fashion of embroidery. From the day that the ‘ cave man ’ 
first threaded his wide-eyed bone needle with the sinew of a 
reindeer to stitch together his garments of bison or antelope 
skin, the invention ‘of the art was inevitable. A seam, it 
has been remarked, is a suggestion. Its very ugliness 
prompts embellishment. Witness the familiar ‘ herring- 
boning’ process, by which modern seamstresses render the 
junction of two edges of flannel at once more secure and less 
unsightly. It was on this principle of making ‘a virtue of 
necessity ’* that the capes of reindeer skin worn by the 
ancient Germans ¢ depended for what beauty they possessed. 
Originally designed, no doubt, to serve the same purpose 
with the waterproof ‘ overalls’ which Hesiod recommended 
his model farmer to cobble up out of kid skins against the 
approach of bad weather,t they grew to be highly decorative. 
And this through the frank recognition of structural 
necessities. Each seam of the skins exposed defiantly to 
view furnished the ‘motive’ for a system of ornamenta- 
tion with strips of leather, variously tinted and elaborately 
stitched, the general effect resembling that of Canadian 
moccasins or Russian fur boots. So fashionable did these 
“renones’ become amongst Roman fops in the decline of 
the Empire, that a sumptuary edict was issued under 
Honorius against the use of barbarian apparel as premonitory 
of barbarian conquest. So indeed it proved; yet less so than 
the ineffectual fears which the edict itself betrayed, but 
neither relieved nor reassured. 

Descended most likely from these trans-Rhenine ‘ imper- 
‘ meables,’ the fur-lined mantles displayed at the court of 
Charlemagne had lost in naiveté what they had gained in 
splendour. The ‘ seamy side,’ no longer presented and made 
the best of, was veiled in rich stuffs, to which borders and 





the Greek colony and the nymph Cyrene mother of Aristeus the 
bee-keeper. The index stands in need of complete revision; the 
headings are too few, they are ill chosen, nor are they always even 
alphabetically arranged. 

* Semper, ‘ Der Stil, ? Band L., p. 73. 

{ Tacitus, ‘ Germania,’ cap. Xvil. { Erga, 543. 
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embroideries in birds’ plumage were added. This method 
of adornment was perhaps imported from the East. Where 
birds are so soberly dressed as in our cold northerly climates, 
it was little likely to originate, and could scarcely continue 
to prevail. In other parts of the world, however, it has 
been carried to singular perfection. Marvellous specimens 
of the skill attained in the art of painting with feathers 
amongst the Aztecs and Peruvians, were brought home by 
the Spaniards after the conquest. No longer merely decora- 
tive, it aspired to imitation. Its success is still attested by 
a triptych in the Cluny Museum, and by the mitre of San 
Carlo Borromeo at Milan. The pictorial masterpieces of 
Europe were copied with the utmost fidelity in the plumy 
spoils of humming birds and parroquets. Only the con- 
vincing evidence of touch, it is said, could silence the incre- 
dulity of Pope Sixtus V. as to the materials used in a portrait 
of St. Francis executed in Mexican feather work.* 

In China, there is good reason to believe, the decorative 
use of plumage was extensively diffused at least 4,000 years 
ago. And here it had a special significance in the history 
of our subject, for from its imitation in threads or fibres one 
of the two great branches of embroidery with the needle 
took its rise. 

To make sure of our ground let us define our terms. 
* Embroidery ’ is the decoration in some kind of pattern of 
an already existent material. It has no organic connexion 
with the stuff serving as its foundation. It might even be 
called a gratuitous addition to it. In tapestry and the finer 
kinds of lace, on the contrary, the design is an integral part 
of the fabric. Both come simultaneously into being under 
the hand of the worker. 

Now embroidery, as thus defined, separated from the first 
into two predominant varieties; that is to say, it was and 
is practised in two principal kinds of stitch, each giving rise 
to a characteristic style of pattern. 

The ancient ‘opus plumarium’—a designation which, 
Anglicised as ‘ plumage work,’ Lady Marian Alford proposes 
to substitute for the less descriptive names of ‘ long stitch,’ 
‘flat stitch,’ or ‘satin stitch ’—flourishes at the present 
day in many elaborate forms of embroidery. There seems 
little doubt that it originated in the attempt to copy the 
primitive Chinese feather work. It is still the favourite 





* Ferdinand Denis, ‘ Arte Plumaria,’ p. 23. 
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pastime of Chinese ladies, and the perfection with which it 
can be made to counterfeit the plumage of living birds is 
well shown in a photograph of two specimens of modern 
Japanese ‘opus plumarium’ reproduced by our authoress. 
Derived again thence —an imitation of an imitation — is 
the sheeny silken stuff known to us as ‘satin’ (from the 
name, modified by Arabic pronunciation, of the Chinese 
town Tsen-thung), which, creeping slowly westward, began 
to be heard of in England early in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Thus, the glossy robes Sir Peter Lely loved to paint 
may be said to have been, as to material, in the third gene- 
ration of descent from the feather trimmings on the mantle 
of Charlemagne. 

Chinese, Babylonian, Phcenician embroideries were for 
the most part executed in ‘ plumage stitch.’ Distinctively 
Egyptian, on the other hand, was the ‘opus pulvinarium,’ 
so called from the cushions or hassocks the adornment of 
which constituted its chief medieval application. This 
style has amongst ourselves only of late shaken off the 
bondage of bad taste imposed by a total misconception of the 
laws of style. As ‘ Berlin wool work’ it had come to be a 
byword and a scoffing. The study of ancient patterns, and 
above all the reverting to the great artistic principle of 
obedience—of cheerful acquiescence, that is, in the necessity 
of working within prescribed limits, instead of restlessly 
striving to overpass them—has restored to it much of its 
early credit. 

Its essential characteristic is strict subordination to the 
texture it adorns. Each stitch is cownted—it covers so 
many threads of warp and woof, not one more, not one less. 
Caprice is rigidly excluded. The rule of number is absolute. 
Its slightest infraction is at once seen to be fatal to the 
whole plan of ornamentation. This should accordingly 
include only geometrical or highly conventional designs. 
Naturalistic efforts lead, not to developement, but to degra- 
dation. ‘Cushion work,’ in short, bears to ‘ plumage work ’ 
very much the same relation that mosaic does to painting; 
hence the appropriateness of the term ‘mosaic stitch’ 
applied to it by Dr. Semper. It is obviously posterior in 
date to the other branch of embroidery, implying, as it does, 
the previous invention of the art of weaving; while the 
feathery kind may be, and is, applied to skins or bark as 
well as to canvas or linen. 

Some admirable specimens of Egyptian cross stitching are 
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preserved in the British and Turin Museums. One such 
figured by Semper was taken from a tomb at Saccarah, and 
must be of vast antiquity; quite possibly the fingers that 
wrought it were mummied 6,000 years ago! It is a linen 
tunic laid out, as it were, in a stiff parterre of stitching. The 
design is in unimpeachable taste, simply because the subjec- 
tion of purpose to possibility is unqualified. 

To a widely different category of art needlework belongs 
the surprising relic described by Mr. Villiers Stuart in 1882. 
The ‘funeral tent of an Egyptian queen’ formed part of 
the sepulchral trappings just then discovered in the royal 
tombs at Deir-al-Bahari, near the ancient Thebes. The lady 
whose remains it had covered was a contemporary of the 
Queen of Sheba. Her grandfather may have bowed before 
the charms of Helen when the guest of Polydamna, ‘ wife of 
‘Thon.’ Her son-in-law, Shisak, first king of the Bubastite 
dynasty, captured Jerusalem shortly after the death of 
Solomon. Queen Isi-em-Kheb, however, did not live so 
long. She died young, and her obsequies must have been 
celebrated within a few years of 1000 B.c. The date of the 
‘ tent’ is thus perfectly well ascertained. 

It is the earliest example extant of ‘opus consutum,’ 
or patchwork. Constructed of innumerable fragments of 
gazelle hide, finely stitched together, its surface even now 
retains the gloss of a kid glove, and displays in marvellous 
freshness, considering the antiquity of their application, the 
four colours—red or bright pink, yellow (two shades), bluish 
green, and pale blue—employed to produce a striking, if 
somewhat gaudy, decorative effect; an effect, to our ideas, 
strangely incongruous with its sombre destination. The 
shape, size, and design of this ample expanse of variegated 
leather (201 square feet in area) correspond unmistakeably to 
its purpose as a canopy for the royal coffin. A central panel, 
nine feet by six, was adorned, over one half of its surface, 
with pink and yellow rosettes on a blue ground ; over the 
other, with six flying vultures, emblematic of supernal pro- 
tection, separated by bands of hieroglyphics, setting forth 
the earthly dignities and immortal hopes of the illustrious 
departed. Four attached flaps, chequered pink and green, 
completed the covering of the mortuary shrine. The borders 
display, amongst other emblems, gazelles kneeling in adora- 
tion on either side of a sacred tree or shrub. The device 
(with unessential modifications) was prehistorically diffused 
in the East, and is thought to have been connected with the 
old Aryan homa worship. It survives, with little or none of 
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its primitive significance, on some modern Indian fabrics and 
in Russian peasant embroideries. 

A fragment of drift wood from the wreck of dynasties, the 
pall of Isi-em-Kheb is now safely stored in the Boulak 
Museum. Modern archeologists have had many strokes of 
luck, but none more farfetched, more fantastic, than the 
emergence to the light, in good condition, of an embroidered 
canopy nearly three thousand years old. Nothing, after 
this, seems too much to expect from the capricious clemency 
of time. We need not despair of seeing the web of Penelope 
unearthed from some subterranean hiding place in Ithaca, 
or the peplum of Alcisthenes dug up out of the ruins of 
Carthage. 

The textile honours of the dead continued until far on 
in the Middle Ages. A profusion of draperies, wrought 
in gold with hunting scenes, Centaurs and Lapithe, griffins 
and chimeras, formed part of the insane extravagance of 
the pyre of Hephestion. Ammianus Marcellinus speaks of 
persons ‘ shining in silken raiment as if decked out for 
‘burial.’* St. Jerome alludes to shrouds woven of gold, 
precisely such as enveloped the relics of St. Cecilia when 
discovered by Pope Paschal in 821; and thirty-six pounds 
of the precious metal were extracted in 1544 from the tomb 
of the Empress Maria, daughter of Stilicho. Wholly sepul- 
chral in its destination was Herr Theodor Graf’s treasure- 
trove from the Fayoum, of woven and embroidered garments 
and Persian tapestries, dating from the third to the ninth 
centuries A.D.; and some of the most interesting specimens 
of medieval textile art have been found in tombs. Witness 
the silken pall of Bishop Gunther of Bamberg (died 1064), 
symbolically figured with the coronation of a Byzantine 
emperor, whose purple robe is diversified with the clubs and 
spades of our playing cards; and the splendid tissue taken 
from the shrine erected to receive the bones of Charlemagne 
by Frederick Barbarossa in 1166. An inscription in Greek 
letters shows this gay winding sheet to have come from 
the imperial treasury at Constantinople; but the design is 
Indian, including as its most conspicuous feature yellow 
elephants with blue trunks promenading over a scarlet field. 
Very similar must have been the vestments ‘storied with 

‘elephants’ described by Anastasius the librarian, in his 
Life of Leo ITT.t 


* Cahier et Martin, ‘ Mélanges d’Archéologie,’ tom. ii. p. 244. 
+ Ibid., tom. ii. pp. 103, 238, plate ix. 
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Considerable skill in decorative needlework is shown by 
the Book of Exodus to have been acquired by the Israelites 
in Egypt. The hangings for the tabernacle, as well as the 
girdle of Aaron, wrought by them in the desert, were per- 
haps first woven in particoloured stripes, and afterwards 
adorned by hand.* The powers of the loom do not at that 
early time appear to have reached beyond the production of 
the simplest patterns. Designs of the slightest complexity 
were necessarily executed with the needle. Thus the mys- 
tical cherubim depicted on the veil of the tabernacle, were 
undoubtedly embroideries in the proper sense of the term; 
while the pomegranates adorning the edge of Aaron’s tunic 
are thought to have been of cut work, such as we have just 
seen exemplified in the pall of Isi-em-Kheb. 

The art, however, thus displayed seems to have died out. 
Holy Writ affords at least no further instances of its native 
exercise. The veil of Solomon’s Temple was of Tyrian 
workmanship: in the rebuilding after the Captivity its place 
was taken, it is practically certain, by a fabric from Babylon. 
Regarding the ultimate fate of the latter, M. Clermont- 
Ganneau has collected some curious and convincing evidence 
of identity between the curtain dedicated by Antiochus Epi- 
phanes in the temple of Zeus at Olympia, and that taken 
from the Jewish sanctuary when he captured Jerusalem in 
170 B.c.t 

The veil rent asunder to signify the abrogation of the Old 
Law, was the offering of Herod. Worked at Babylon, it 
belonged to that peculiar class of art productions memorably 
illustrated in the Homeric shield of Achilles, and which 
may be described as cosmical. Its very materials were sym- 
bolical, and stood for the elements of the world: fine flax 
for the earth, purple for the sea, for the blaze of fire scarlet, 
blue for the firmamental azure.t The whole scheme of the 
heavenly bodies, moreover, all but the twelve signs, which 
from their connexion with idolatry were an abomination in 
Jewish eyes, was set forth in its embroideries. 

On a no less comprehensive if an abortive plan was the 
mantle of Demetrius Poliorcetes, King of Macedonia. For 
while cunning Cypriot needles were still employed in por- 
traying upon it the whole visible framework of nature, the 


* Rock, ‘ Textile Fabrics,’ Introduction, p. 1xxxvi. 
+ Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, 1878, p. 79. 
+ Josephus, ‘ De Bello Jud.’ lib. y. cap. 5. 
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fortunes of the intended wearer suffered collapse, and it 
remained, as if by a stroke of irony, unfinished. The uni- 
verse has since then notably widened. The great cosmical 
serpent of antique symbolisin no longer, as of old, comfort- 
ably grasps his tail with histeeth. A moral in art is pointed 
by the mantle of Demetrius. It was an attempt to realise 
the unattainable, and such attempts are successful only in 
fairy tales. There they somehow seem to render pleasantly 
nebulous our ideas of what is possible. In actual life they 
define them by failure. We can readily fancy the soft 
radiance emanating from the shining embroideries of sun, 
moon, and Pleiades, on the three robes of the Hungarian 
folk tale, for each of which a nut served as a commodious 
wardrobe ; and a beneficent White Cat meets no disbelief for 
its gift of a tissue, 400 ells long, yet capable of being folded 
within a millet seed, and drawn through the eye of a fine 
needle, exhibiting, besides the complete fauna and flora of 
land and sea, a cosmopolitan royal portrait gallery including 
each reigning monarch of the globe with his wife, family, 
and dependants. Yet even the minor ambition, actually 
realised in a cashmere shawl belonging to the Prince of 
Wales, of constructing a textile map of a single city (Srina- 
gar, the capital of Cashmere), is felt, in the dry light illu- 
minating a glass case in a museum, to have overreached 
itself. Nothing is, however, wanting to the minute exacti- 
tude of the representation.* There are the narrow streets 
and canals overhung by balconied houses, the market place 
and thronging foot passengers, the mosques and temples, the 
ultramarine river with its seven bridges and boats lying 
quiet under the sapphire sky of the East. The total effect, 
nevertheless, is only to emphasise a mistake. Geographical 
aspirations in needlework are of the past. They were at 
one time taken very seriously. An embroidered ‘ orbis 
‘ terrarum ’ was, a thousand years ago, a treasure fora king. 
It would now be an object of derision in a schoolroom. 
Astrology, too, has had its day; the imperial mantle at 
Bamberg, inscribed with a planisphere and stellar pro- 
gnostics,f is an almost isolated survival. Its Arab character 
is explained by its origin. It was the gift of Ishmael of Bari 
to the apeter Henry II., and can vonly h have been the work 





* Birdwood, ‘ Industrial Arts of India,’ vol. ii. p. 115. 

t Described in Bock’s ‘Kieinodien des heiligen rimischen Reiches,’ 
p- 191; figured in pl. xli. 
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(since silk weaving was unknown in Italy in the eleventh 
century) of the Saracens of Sicily. 

Celestial reminiscences in textiles are now left to the Indian 
fabric known as chand-tara, or ‘moon and stars,’ because 
diapered with those luminaries. Nothing is too great, 
nothing too little, to be appropriated by man’s eager deco- 
rative instinct. The suns of space must needs do duty as a 
pattern on a Hindu woman’s skirt, the material for which 
was extracted from the entrails of a worm ! 

The relatively high position among the arts anciently 
occupied by textiles is admitted, and can easily be explained. 
Tapestry and hangings were, in early times, an integral part 
of architecture. Erections for man’s living use were in- 
complete without them. They were, it has been said, the 
necessary raiment of buildings. Not yet reduced to the 
status of mere furniture, they discharged the indispensable 
duties of doors, partitions, and ceilings. Their profuse em- 
ployment marked the transition from the tent to the house, 
and was encouraged by the serenity of the skies that smiled 
on dawning civilisations. 

Now the dignity of any branch of imaginative industry is 
commonly proportioned to its importance. Art cannot fitly 
be cultivated on esoteric principles. It pines in the hothouse 
of «stheticism. It thrives amid the swing and bustle of 
joyous human life. Even needlework craves this larger im- 
pulse. So long as it is confined to the ornamentation of a 
screen or a settee, its capabilities must remain cramped, and 
its purposes unaspiring. Every circumstance in its long 
history attests this law of developement and degeneracy 
with the rise and fall of nobleness in its uses. 

The historical restoration to draperies of their primitive 
architectural importance is mainly due to the researches of 
Dr. Semper, of whose valuable work we have quoted the title 
at the head of this article. The discovery, it has been well 
observed by M. de Ronchaud, is complementary to those of 
the polychrome decoration of Greek buildings, and of the 
tinting of Greek statues. 

The result has been to modify profoundly our ideas of 
Greek life in its external aspect. This was very far from 
what we are accustomed to think of as ‘classical.’ The 
cold dignity of unmitigated Parian was by no means to an 
Athenian’s taste. He would have shivered before the white 
ghosts of his glowing temples and rosy goddesses, which 
have made us in love with the past. He was in truth far 
more of an Oriental than we have been accustomed to admit. 
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He felt all the rapture of Eastern magnificence. His eye 
craved for light and lustre: it distinguished and demanded 
beauty of form ; but it demanded it vivified with the rainbow 
hues of life. A Greek temple did not display merely the 
exquisite symmetry of a flower, it had also something of its 
festive brilliancy. Not a square inch of its surface was left 
in the native crudity of the quarry. An harmonious chord 
of colour vibrated from the bases of the columns to the 
crowning figure of the pediment they supported; draperies, 
‘twice dyed’ in purple and scarlet, veiled the cella reserved 
for exclusive Olympian habitation; the midday glare fell 
modified, as if by painted glass, across rich canopies; the 
work of the chisel on the frieze was continued by the needle 
on tapestries hung from pillar to pillar of an arcade, and 
disguising or replacing an unsightly partition. Thus Phei- 
dias had at his command for the building of the Parthenon 
not only masons and sculptors, painters and engravers, 
workers in gold and ivory, but also weavers and stitchers 
(probably for the most part of barbarian origin) ; nor is it 
improbable that the supreme genius which conceived the 
Birth of Athene employed itself as well in designing the 
subjects of their embroideries. 

M. de Ronchaud has written an interesting essay (which 
we have included amongst our authorities) to prove that 
these identical Pheidian draperies were those described by 
Euripides as forming the ‘tent of Ion.’ A wide canopy, 
fabled to have been offered by Hercules from Amazonian 
spoils, figured the celestial phenomena it concealed. The 
sun and dawn, the moon and stars, Orion, the Pleiades, the 
whirling Bear, were visible on its expanse. On lateral 
hangings Centaurs and Lapiths renewed the immortal bru- 
tality of their combat, lions and stags were hunted or turned 
to bay; the battle of Salamis progressed to a less arduous 
victory, forming a subject comparable for infelicitous patriot- 
ism to the defeat of the Spanish Armada, represented in all 
the detail of towering galleons, veering frigates, forts on a 
small, and dolphins on a large scale, on a set of point 
VAngleterre offered to Queen Charlotte in the last cen- 
tury.* Finally, the legend of Cecrops was wrought on the 
entrance curtain, a saffron-tinted background relieving the 
long procession of pictured scenes. 

Of saffron, too, was the famous peplum of Athene, em- 
broidered with the ‘Gigantomachia ’ by the maiden fingers 





* Ch. Blanc, ‘ Art in Ornament and Dress,’ p. 207. 
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of the Arrhephore, and borne in procession at the Pan- 
athenaic celebration once in four years. Pheidias has im- 
mortalised in the Parthenon marbles the pomp observed in 
bearing it to its destination in the temple of Poseidon Erech- 
theus. For not the brand-new, stately chryselephantine god- 
dess, but an unpretending olive-wood idol, ejected to make 
room for her, was the recipient of this solemn gift. It appears 
to have been an article, not of apparel, but of furniture. 
‘Peplos’ is used indifferently for a woman’s upper garment, 
a curtain, or acanopy. The saffron here appropriated to the 
surroundings of Athene denoted, doubtless, early auroral 
associations. The Homeric Dawn receives no more frequent 
epithet than ‘ saffron-robed.’ 

The relations of needlework to sculpture and painting, 
as well as to architecture, have been fruitfully investigated 
by Dr. Semper. His conclusion is this. That imitative or 
decorative representation with the needle led the way for, 
and was at first submissively followed by, the other arts— 
that the earliest bas-reliefs were properly embroideries in 
stone, the earliest wall paintings stitcheries in pigments, 
the earliest mosaics translations from textiles to terracotta. 
Facts, already numerous, and visibly tending to multiply, 
can be alleged in support of inferences which they almost 
require us to accept, while permitting us to modify. 

The ornamentation of clothing seems first to have been 
carried to a high pitch in those silent cities by the Tigris, 
once as strong in pride of power and luxury as any modern 
metropolis. The details of that ornamentation have been 
so minutely copied with the chisel on the alabaster slabs 
veneering the ancient masonry at Nimroud and Khorsabad 
as to bring them distinctly before our eyes. Asurbanipal 
hunting lions wears a close-fitting vest patterned all over 
with lotus and asters (see ‘ Needlework as Art,’ plate i. 
p. 22). Its short sleeves are clasped with gold upon his 
brawny arms, and massive gold bracelets adorn his wrists. 
His royal mantle has been flung aside in the excitement of 
the sport, but we are familiar, from other examples, with its 
aspect. A central compartment displayed perhaps the king 
offering sacrifice, or a tree of life worshipped by a pair of genii; 
round which several series of parallel bands unrolled scenes 
commemorative, symbolical, or purely fantastic, all the work 
of the needle in ‘ opus plumarium.’ 

From these Ninevite embroideries we can trace two lines 
of imitative descent. The sculptures which preserved their 
design were themselves only an offshoot from it. The 
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decoration of royal robes was reproduced, on an enlarged 
scale, in the decoration of royal palaces. Nor is there any 
reason to doubt that personal preceded architectural splen- 
dour. 

In the incised Phcenician bowls lately brought from 
Cyprus and Italy, again, the very same motives and the 
very same disposition of them reappear, as on Assyrian 
pectorals and robes of state. They show the characteristic 
arrangement in concentric bands, with frequently not so 
much resemblance as identity of character in figures and 
design. The material and mode of execution alone are 
changed ; the directing idea survives. 

Now a peculiar interest attaches to these Pheenician bowls. 
By their study much light has been thrown upon a problem 
of old standing in literature and archeology. M. Clermont- 
Ganneau has pointed out* how in the vase or ‘cup of Pales- 
‘trina’ the successive scenes of the action present them- 
selves as if by the unfolding ofa scroll, precisely as do the 
tableaux vivants of the shield of Achilles. In both, space is 
made, as it were, to do duty for time; contiguity stands for 
succession; the fundamental limitation of plastic art toa single 
representative moment is ignored with unconscious naiveté. 
Some such work of a Sidonian graver of metals was doubt- 
less before the poet’s mind when he set the for ge of Hephais- 
tos glowing at the prayer of Thetis. The analogy is far 
too close to have been purely accidental. Given the addi- 
tional idea of a world picture—one, as we have seen, fami- 
liar to textile art—and it becomes absolutely perfect. The 
famous Howmerie description is thus, by no far-fetched infe- 
rence, brought into close connexion with Assyrian embroi- 
deries; and the patient work of the needle is seen to have 
attained, by a twofold translation, to the immortality of 
golden verse. 

Similar influences affected Egyptian wall paintings. At 
first substituted for draperies, they not unfrequently imitated 
what they replaced. The similarity of method is shown by 
the marking out into squares of the spaces for subsequent 
colouring, so as to produce the semblance of a magnified 
canvas, as if for the reception of a pattern in cross stitching. 
At Saccarah, moreover, the brush has faithfully reproduced 
on the walls of a tomb the decorative effect of gay mattings, 


variegated with the zigzags, chequers, and lozenges even now 





ig LD Imagerie Phénicienne, a partie, p. XXXi. 
+ Semper, ‘ Der Stil,’ Bd. I. p. 185. 
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in fashion; * and precisely the same kind of ornamentation 
in terracotta was found by Mr. Loftus on a ruined wall of the 
old Biblical city of Erech in Mesopotamia.+ Traces of such 
imitations are widely diffused. The stars and garlands 
originally woven in carpets were reproduced in relief on the 
pavements of Assyrian palaces ; while to this day Egyptian 
cross-stitch embroideries, transmitted through mosaics, re- 
appear, scarcely modified, in the encaustic tilings of modern 
edifices and the floorcloths of our passages and kitchens, 
Tyre is desolate; the civilisation of the Pharaohs has 
perished. But the designs in which Egyptian women em- 
broidered the sails of Tyrian ships when Isaiah lifted his 
voice to declare and lament the downfall of the great mer- 
cantile city of antiquity, show no signs of superannuation. 

Lady Marian Alford has an interesting chapter on the 
origin and transformations of such longlived suggestions of 
a primitive fancy. 

‘ The oldest patterns,’ she remarks, ‘had each a meaning and an 
intention. When a pattern has been enduring and far-spread it is 
because it was originally the expression of an idea or a symbol. In 
the earliest dawn of civilisation the arts were the repositories of the 
myths and mysteries of national faiths. Embroidery was one of these 
arts, and the border which edged the garment of a divinity, the veil 
which covered the grave of a loved one, or the flower buds and fruit 
which fringed the hangings and curtains in the sanctuary, each had a 
meaning, and therefore a use. These symbolical designs and forms 
were constantly reproduced, and all human ingenuity was exercised in 
reforming, remodelling, and adding perfect grace to the expression of 
the same idea.’ (‘ Needlework as Art,’ p. 85.) 

Ancient architecture was dependent, as we have seen, 
upon textile art for organic completeness; it was also 
largely a borrower from it of ornamental motives. The 
question of priority in the possession of patterns can rarely 
be decided; but the presumption is generally in favour of 
the needle or the loom as the original instrument of their 
execution. There can scarcely be a doubt that this was so 
with the perpetually recurring ‘knop and flower’ design of 
Oriental fabrics. Starting from the Nile as a border of 
alternating lotus flowers and buds, it became naturalised in 
Assyrian art, borrowing a pomegranate form in Yarkand 
and the homa form from Persia; spread to India, where the 





* Perrot et Chipiez, ‘ Histoire de l’Art dans ]’Antiquité,’ tom. i. 
p- 807. 
T Travels in Chaldwa and Susiana, p. 188. 
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‘knop’ or bud developed into the cone of Cashmere and 
Paisley shawls, became hellenised as the ‘ honeysuckle and 
palmetto ’ of Ionic temples, and was thence transmitted to our 
builders, cabinet makers, and ironmongers. The Renais- 
sance ‘ shell,’ and the classical ‘ egg and tongue,’ and ‘ tongue 
‘and dart’ patterns are branches from the same stem.* 
Again, the mystical ‘ tree of life’ design was copied in stone 
above the prehistoric gateway of Mycene, where, however, 
a fire altar is substituted for the sacred plant, and lions 
rampant take the place of the cheetahs of Indian fabrics, 
the gazelles of Egypt, the winged genii and bulls of Assyria, 
the peacocks of Byzantium. Just such leonine adoration is 
paid to a shrub of homa on an enamelled gold vase said to 
have been a gift from Hartin-ar-Raschid to Charlemagne, 
and now kept in the abbey of St. Maurice (Valais) ; and the 
motive was even adopted in medieval sculptures, as, for 
instance, in the tympanum of a church at Marigny.t We 
are inevitably reminded of the visionary architecture of 
Ezechiel’s Temple, in which (not without profound signifi- 
cance) ‘there were cherubim and palm trees wrought, so 
‘ that a palm tree was between a cherub and a cherub.’ The 
date palm, it may be remarked, was the Babylonian ‘tree of 
life.’ 

Oriental art was essentially symbolical, consequently un- 
progressive. It partook of the nature of hieroglyphics. Its 
appeal was primarily to the understanding. Its purpose was 
significative far more than representative. Technical skill 
was hence in a manner superfluous to it, serving only to 
divert the mind from what lay behind the veil of sense. 

The Greeks, on the contrary, discarded symbolism while 
adopting the forms in which it had been conveyed. It is 
surprising how little they actually invented. There is 
scarcely a wrought moulding on their temples, or a painted 
ornament on their vases, but has a pre-Hellenic history. 
But they embellished what they borrowed. Divesting it of 
allusive meaning, they gave it instead the supreme grace of 
beautiful form. This is especially visible in their system of 
architectural decoration. Patterns copied from Assyrian 
and Egyptian textiles, pottery, and buildings, while gaining 
a classic perfection of outline, finally lost hold of their gene- 
rative ideas. The ‘ wave’ pattern no longer suggested the 





* Birdw wry ‘ Sadisibited Arts of India,’ vol. ii. p. 166. 


T Lenormant, ‘ Mélanges d’Archéologie’ (Cahier et Martin), tom. 
iii, p. 126. 
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summer ripple or the foaming wintry rage of the sea; the 
‘ meeander ’ renounced for ever its (somewhat problematical) 
connexion with Chinese wicker work ; the Persian aster, cut 
off from solar associations, became a simple rosette; the 
Egyptian sunflower (the lotus) was transformed into a non- 
descript ‘ honeysuckle ;’ traditional significance was every- 
where effaced by aun instinctive adaptation to the office of 
frankly pleasing the eye. 

An old tradition of indebtedness to textile design in 
another branch of Greek art, is worth preserving, if not for 
instruction, at least for curiosity. The opinion is stated 
to have been held by Aristarchus, and was approved by 
Eustathius, that the chief scenes of the Iliad were mere 
transcriptions from the pictured tapestries of Helen!* An 
extravagance, we may safely say, of early commentators; yet 
modern critics do not all or altogether deny some primitive 
historic value to woven or embroidered records. 

Homeric heroines, divine and human, were, as everybody 
knows, famous for their industry. Even Circe and Calypso, 
though not otherwise estimable characters, were at least no 
idlers. In the intervals of spreading snares for the souls of 
men, they worked at the loom with a will, solacing their toil 
with such strange thrilling song as shook the hearts of the 
iuckless companions of Ulysses. As for Helen, she might 
have successfully competed with Arachne, Philomela, or the 
Witch of Atlas— 

‘ Broidering the pictured poesy 
Of some high tale upon her growing woof, 
Which the sweet splendour of her smiles could dye 
In hues outshining heaven—and ever she 
Added some grace to the wrought poesy.’ 


So the daughter of Zeus smiled and wrought—lonely, in 
the midst of Priam’s large but censorious family, hated and 
self-scorning and loveless. Art—the only form of art open 
to women—was her consolation. The deeds done in her 
cause by ‘armour-clad Achaians’ and ‘horse-taming Trojans’ 
she recorded, as they daily passed under her eyes, in a ‘ magic 
‘ web of colours gay.’ As to her precise mode of working 
we are illinformed. The poet speaks only of a ‘ great loom ;’ 
but no loom in that age was capable of such elaborate perform- 
ances. A stripe or a chequer might be produced with it; 
assuredly not a picture. 

Homer was probably unfamiliar with the processes of 


* Rossignol, ‘ Des Artistes Homériques,’ p. 73. 
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work with the needle; he indeed nowhere mentions that 
useful little implement. Embroideries were to him a foreign 
article of luxury. No Greek woman, either in Iliad or 
Odyssey, except Helen, who was semi-divine and had travelled 
much abroad, is represented as capable of their production. 
Even in Troy the art was an uncommon one. Hecuba’s 
perfumed closet was stored with decorated robes wrought by 
Sidonian captives. Andromache, it is true, wove ftlower- 
besprinkled garments;* but the expression descriptive of 
them seems as if designedly chosen to set strict limits to 
her proficiency. Penelope’s fame rests on her diligence and 
eraft; the shroud of Laertes was nowise remarkable as a 
monument of artistic skill. A painting on a Greek vase, 
several hundred years after date, is the only authority for 
attributing to it any but the simplest construction. Thus 
the value of the Spartan queen’s gift to Telemachus was 
enhanced by its rarity. It ‘shone like a star;’ and stars, 
though sufliciently gregarious in the sky, are affirmed in 
song to ‘dwell apart. Even in Olympian circles, where 
time was no object, and a goddess’s trousseau may be sup- 
posed to have been almost as immortal as herself, a vesture 
adorned by Athene, as embroideress-in-chief, was not re- 
garded as one for everyday wear. 

On the whole, we seem bound to conclude that Helen and 
Andromache used the loom first and their needles after- 
wards. Tapestry weaving, or the art of pictorially disposing 
the threads of the woof, was originally an imitation of em- 
broidery: it succeeded and to a great extent superseded it; 
but it was of comparatively late introduction. 

It has been asserted, though, as it appears to us, on 
insufficient grounds, that Homer was acquainted with the 
textile use of gold. It is nevertheless certain that it was 
known at an epoch long anterior to his. Beaten out thin, 
and cut into strips, after the manner still practised in China, 
the precious metal entered into the decoration of Aaron’s 
sacred vestments ; and no form of splendour in dress was, 
in later ages, more constantly or more widely favoured. 
The women of Crotona, exhorted by Pythagoras, dedicated 
their ‘aureate vests’ in the temple of Juno. Tarquinius 
Priscus, 

‘ All in gold, as he great Jove had been,’ 


rode triumphantly into Rome after defeating the Sabines ; 
a linen corslet, adorned with gold and cotton, and in- 


* Wiad, xxii. 441, 
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wrought with figures of animals, was presented by Amasis, 
King of Egypt, to the Lacedemonians, and a gold-embroi- 
dered tiara by Xerxes to the city of Abdera,* nor among 
the spoils of Persepolis was there any richer booty than the 
cloths of gold laid up there. 

Of mixed gold and wool were the ‘ Attalic stuffs’ woven 
at Pergamus, as the result of the invention by King Attalus 
of a woof of gold-enwrapt threads. Propertius speaks of 
the ‘noble Attalic curtains’ draping the portico of Pompey’s 
theatre, of which the velarium, ordered by Nero, displayed 
on a firmament of golden stars, ‘ needle painted ’ (acu picta), 
a portrait of the Emperor driving a chariot;f and Silius 
Italicus enumerates among the plundered splendours of Syra- 
cuse,t Attalic tapestries ‘inscribed with the needle.’ 

The example of such splendours was contagious, and the 
triumph of Marcellus marked an epoch in the corruption of 
Rome. The pomps of the Capitol and the Via Triumphalis 
gradually spread downward from official to private life. 
The ‘ toga picta’’ embroidered in gold with palm fronds had 
been chosen as significant of victory ; the ‘ scutulata vestis,’ 
woven with borders of curiously diversified network anti- 
cipatory of modern lace, was adopted as distinctive of con- 
dition.§ New materials were imported, and the old refined 
and elaborated. India brought her muslins, Cos and Sidon 
their silks, to market in the metropolis of the world; Mile- 
sian and Pamphylian wool, white and choice enough to 
serve the fates for spinning the ‘even thread’ of the most 
favoured destiny, clothed the quondam nurslings of the she- 
wolf; the still unshorn fleeces of Attic and Tarentine sheep 
were covered with skins to improve their fineness, and 
‘oves pellite’ became a recognised branch of husbandry. 
Persian carpets, such as Agamemnon had recoiled from tread- 
ing upon as fit only for the gods, decked the vestibules of 
plain Roman citizens; for a single set of Babylonian hang- 
ings Metellus Scipio paid 800,000 sesterces (equal to 6,7201. 
of our money), and the price had quintupled in the reign of 
Nero; costly tapestries strewed couches, seats, tables, draped 
porticos and entrances, canopied atria and peristyles. The 
art of embroidery, introduced from Asia Minor, and hence 
known as ‘opus Phrygium,’ was in high repute. Embroi- 





* Herodotus, iii. 47, and viii. 120, 

+ Ronchaud, ‘ La Tapisserie,’ p. 90. 

t Punicorum lib. xiv. 659. 

§ Dupont-Auberville, ‘L’Ornement des Tissus,’ p. 6. 
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derers, more especially when they worked in gold, were 
generically termed ‘ Phrygiones ;’ and by a ‘ Phrygian vest,” 
such as Andromache gave to Ascanius, was understood one 
highly wrought with the needle. A reminiscence of this 
Asiatic origin survives in the English word ‘ orphrey’ (cor- 
rupted from ‘auriphrygium,’ and first found, according to 
Lady M. Alford, in Domesday Book), signifying the gold- 
wrought border of a sacerdotal vestment. 

Luxury in dress rose to a still higher pitch after the re- 
moval of the seat of empire to Byzantium. The examples 
of Ctesiphon and Dastagerd were successfully emulated. 
Ossa was heaped upon Pelion in the effort at decoration. 
A man became a moving picture gallery. Children stopped 
in the streets to stare at the grotesque objects portrayed on 
the robes of persons of quality. The pious indeed affected 
Biblical representations, and it is stated that no less than 
600 figures illustrative of the Gospel narrative crowded the 
flowing garment of one Christian senator in the fourth 
century. In general, however, the style was neo-Babylonian, 
which varied only in the direction of added extravagance 
from that of the Ninevite sculptures. An unshackled 
Oriental fancy revelled in subjects from animal life, re- 
garded now in its purely natural, now in its symbolical 
aspect, or under some strange disguise of monstrously com- 
bined forms. 

The ‘ belluata tapetia ’ of Babylon had long been famous ; 
and Bagdad, notwithstanding the prescriptions of the Koran, 
was the heir to much of the splendour and not a few of the 
traditions of the city of Semiramis. There were produced 
the rich silk and gold brocades of medieval renown, called 
in English baudekin, in Italian baldacchino (‘ Baldach’ was 
the old form of Bagdad). The canopy of an altar thus 
retains, in the latter tongue, undivided possession of an 
appellation originally bestowed upon its material. Samples 
of these gorgeous textures were amongst the presents sent 
to Charlemagne by Hartin-ar-Raschid. 

Silk weaving was already a Chinese monopoly of fully 
2,500 years’ standing, when about 300 B.c. it began to be 
practised by Asiatic Greeks. A woman named Pamphile, a 
native of the island of Cos, is mentioned by Aristotle as the 
originator of the new industry, and ‘ Coan vests’ were in the 
highest vogue with Roman ladies when Varro wrote and 
Propertius and Tibullus elegised. Yet it was not until the 
thirteenth century that the manufaciure of ‘seric’ stuffs 
took root on the Italian mainland, although long previously 
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introduced by its Saracen conquerors into Sicily. The 
‘Tiraz’ of Palermo was an old-established institution when 
King Roger in 1148 reformed its methods by the importa- 
tion of Theban and Corinthian artisans; and, in fact, an 
atelier for weaving and decorating the robes of state freely 
used as insignia of honour, was an indispensable part of the 
dependencies of every Mussulman court.” 

The outburst of iconoclastic fanaticism towards the middle 

of the eighth century had a powerful effect in diffusing 
a knowledge of Byzantine art through Western Europe. 
Artists and embroiderers, persecuted or unemployed, fled to 
Rome for custom and protection. Their dispersal fore- 
shadowed the exodus compelled by Turkish conquest seven 

centuries later, and brought with it a sort of premonitory 
renaissance. One immediate result was a notable accession 
to the richness of ecclesiastical decoration. Chroniclers 
became eloquent in their details of textile gifts from the 
Popes to various churches. Stephen IV. for insti ince, in 
768, presented, for the areades of St. Peter’s, fifty-six hang- 
ings of figured Tyrian purple; he draped the great entrance 
with massive curtains of woven silver, and added to his 
donations a vestment wrought in gold and gems with the 
deliverance of the Apostle. It was not, however, until the 
ninth century that the symbolism of the Oriental ‘ Bestiarium’ 
gained full admittance to the sanctuary. Unicorns, griffins, 
lions, peacocks, eagles, elephants, then made copious appear- 
ances on chasubles, copes, aud pallia. Only the shikargahs, or 
* happy hunting ground’ brocades of Benares, recall, at the 
present day, this efflorescence of animal portraiture. A 
favourite design was that of a man riding on a peacock— 
typical, it may be surmised, of predestination, since the bird 
was the admitted figure of eternal glory in the zoological 
system of representation. As such, and perhaps also. not 
without an eye to purely temporal gorgeousness, it was 
much in fashion by the Bosphorus. Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus relates that the great officers of the Byzantine Court 
were obliged, at Christmas, to wear robes decorated with 
peacocks;t and the ‘vow of the peacock’ was of solemn 
import in chivalric and crusading times. 

Meanwhile, side by side with these imported extravagances, 

a new style of purely Christian ornamentation was unfolding 
its capabilities. ‘ Born in the catacombs,’ oye Lady Marian 











* Amari, ‘ Storia de’ ry in Sicilia,” tom. ili. p, 448. 
t Mélanges d’Archéologie, tom. ii. p. 243, note. 
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Alford, ‘roused by impulses from the north, by education in 
‘the south, and everywhere encouraged by the fostering 
‘hand of the Church, and the patronage of papal and of 
‘royal and imperial houses, it evolved its forms, and 
‘emancipated itself at last from its poor and sordid condi- 
‘ tion’—emancipated itself, it may be added, under Eastern 
influence of a purer, stronger, and more enduring kind than 
that of court fashion in dress. The noblest monument 
of this early phase of church embroidery is without doubt 
the dalmatic said to have been worn by Charlemagne when 
he sang the Gospel at High Mass in St. Peter’s on the day 
of his coronation, December 24, 800. We quote, with 
slight abridgement, our authoress’s description of this 
valuable specimen, still preserved, apparently little the 
worse for its age of eleven centuries, in the sacristy of 
St. Peter’s. 


‘ There has been much controversy as to the date of the dalmatic of 
Charlemagne in the Vatican treasury. Like every good early piece of 
Gothic work in Italy, it is allotted to the days of Pope Boniface VIII. 
But when we examine this splendid relic we cannot doubt that it is of 
a much earlier time, as there is nothing Gothic to be found in it. It 
is full of the lingering traces of Greek art (not Byzantine). It reminds 
us most of the mosaics of Santa Pudenziana, which are always quoted 
to prove that Greek art still survived in Rome in the eighth century. 
The dalmatic has been much restored, but, I believe, most carefully 
kept to the old lines. It is worked on a thick dark blue or purple 
satiny silk, which had entirely fallen into little strips, but has been 
skilfully mended, and the embroidery has never been transferred. On 
the front is our Lord in glory, saints below, and angels above, with a 
border of children playing which is truly Greek. The motive of 
this is the ‘‘ Ibi et Ubi.” On the back is the Transfiguration, and on 
the humerals are the sacraments (sic) of bread and wine. The whole, 
as art, is beautiful, and it is historically most interesting. Lord 
Lindsay tells us that in the dalmatic of Charlemagne (called that of 
Leo IIf.) Cola di Rienzi robed himself over his armour, and ascended 
to the Palace of the Popes after the manner of the Cxsars, with sound- 
ing trumpets before him, and followed by his horsemen—his crown on 
his head and his truncheon in his hand—“ Terribile e fantastico.” 

‘ This dalmatic must be ranked first and highest among ecclesiastical 
embroideries. Some of the details are curious. The whole of the 
blue satin ground is worked with crosses “ parsemé.” Parts of the 
design are so adorned with larger and smaller Greek crosses, and 
others with the starry cross. On the shoulder is once embroidered 
the mystic zwastika.* Signor Galletti, Professor of Embroidery to 





* Precisely similar ornaments occur on the mantle of Achilles, 
represented as playing at dice with Ajax, on a celebrated Greek vase 
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the Pope, says it is undoubtedly of the eighth century. It has 
been suggested that the design is of the date of the Exarchate. It 
is, however, something of infinitely finer style; it is noble, simple 
Greek. 

‘ Charlemagne’s dalmatic is embroidered mostly in gold, the draperies 
in basket work and laid stitches, the faces in white silk split stitch, 
flat, with finely drawn outlines in black silk. The hair, the shadowy 
part of the draperies, and the clouds are worked in fine gold and silver 
thread with dark outlines. The hands, feet, and draperies have a 
fine bas-relief effect.’ (‘ Needlework us Art,’ pp. 317-319, pls. 538, 
54, 55.) 

A ‘Legend of Good Women,’ including all the better- 
famed embroideresses of history, would not come quickly to 
an end, although by its profession bound to omit such un- 
lucky examples as Helen, Arachne, Dido, Philomela, ‘ dread 
« Persephone,’ Thorgunna of unholy repute in Icelandic saga, 
Gudrun the Scandinavian Medea, the Lady of Shalott, 
and the norn-like daughters of Regner Lodbrok. But the 
Christian centuries brought better inspirations than under- 
lay the tragic webs of pagan times. First among ecclesias- 
tical art needlewomen was St. Helena, mother of Constantine, 
claimed in the Principality as a native of the land of leeks. 
A figure of the Madonna still to be seen at Vercelli is stated 
(very doubtfully, it must be admitted) to have been em- 
broidered by her; and an inventory of the treasures of 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, names a ‘ rich and 
* ancient’ altar cloth, of which the decoration was ascribed 
to the first Christian empress.* 

In the eighth century, ‘ Berthe aux grands pieds’ had not 
a superior in the use of the needle ‘from Tours to Cambrai,’ 
and her son Charlemagne caused his daughters to be care- 
fully trained to similar proficiency.t Some two centuries 
later, Gisela, Queen of St. Stephen of Hungary, founded at 
her court a school of textile art from which sprang a new 
kind of plumage stitch known as ‘ Hungarian Point,’ and 
embroidered the coronation robe of her husband with her 
own hands in the highest liturgical style. Thrown into the 
bog of Orsava during the revolution under Kossuth, this 
beautiful work suffered irreparable injury ; it was, neverthe- 
less, not only recovered and restored, but worn by the present 





in the Etruscan Museum at the Vatican. ‘ Needlework as Art,’ p. 318, 
note, and pl. 26. The prehistoric ‘ zwastika’ is now the universal 
Buddhist spell against the evil eye. 

* Bock, ‘ Liturgische Gewiinder,’ Bd. I. p. 133. 

+ Mrs. Bury Palliser’s ‘ History of Lace,’ 3rd ed. p. 4. 
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Emperor at the imposing ceremonial of his coronation at 
Pesth. It is now in the Imperial Treasury of Buda, and its 
original design, drawn on linen and carefully coloured, may 
be seen in the Benedictine convent of Martinsburg, near 
Raab, in Hungary.* 

The annals of our own country teem with parallel examples. 
Queen Edgitha adorned with gold the state robes of the 
Confessor, and directed a workroom from which emanated 
elaborate church embroideries. Queen Emma, when the 
wife of Canute, worked an altar cloth on shot blood-red and 
green silk (a kind of material then produced at Tinnis in 
Egy pt), with golden orphreys at the side and across the top. 
Designs to be executed with the needle of the pious and 
noble Saxon lady Ethelwynne were prepared by St. Dunstan, 
who when a youth was accustomed to play on the harp 
before her and her maidens as they sat at work. Aflfleda, 
widow of the Northumbrian chieftain Brithnoth, wrought 
the story of his achievements against the Danes upon a 
curtain presented to the minster church at Ely, where his 
headless body lay.t Such instances might be almost in- 
definitely multiplied ; but we pause. 

Our readers will naturally expect to find a foremost place 
amongst royal art workers assigned to Matilda, wife of the 
Conqueror; it is however at least as doubtful whether she 
was concerned with the production of the Bayeux tapestry 
as whether Laura decorated with her own fair fingers the 
daintily embroidered glove to which Petrarch dedicated the 
raptures and regrets of three sonnets. 

‘The Bayeux tapestry,’ Lady M. Alford remarks, ‘is 
‘worked in worsted on linen; the design is perfectly flat 
‘and shadowless. The outlines are firmly drawn with cords 

on thickly set stem stitches. The surfaces are laid in flat 

stitch. Though coarsely worked, there is a certain “ maes- 

tria” in the execution.’ Thus, the word ‘tapestry’ as 
applied to it is a misnomer. It is neither more nor less 
than a huge piece of crewel embroidery 230 feet long by 
twenty inches wide. The worsteds used are of eight tints, 
apportioned without close consultation with nature. Horses, 
for instance, are by turns blue, green, red, and yellow. 
There is no nine at apne, though some partial hints 


* We quote almost verbatim from ‘ Siladinewn ork as Art,’ p. 322. The 
merits of Queen Gisela’s design may be judged of from pl. 65, op. cit. 

+ Ibid. p. 366. 

t Rock, ‘ Textile Fabrics,’ p. cxvii. 
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at difference of distance ure given in difference of hue.* 
Very curious are the fantastic animal friezes above and 
below the central procession of historical subjects — an 
arrangement recalling the famous peplum of Alcisthenes, 
reckoned by Aristotle amongst the ‘ Mirabilia’ of the ancient 
world, on which the gods of Greece were echeloned between 
the fauna of Persia and Susiana. 

There seems no room for doubt that the Bayeux tapestry 
is of contemporary origin with the events it depicts. Archi- 
tecture, dresses, furniture, armour, accoutrements, are those 
of the eleventh century. And since artists were not in those 
times archeologists, this evidence is decisive. The tradition 
connecting Queen Matilda with its origin is, we are driven 
to conclude, more appropriate than true. The probable 
view appears to be that the tapestry was a gift to the 
cathedral of his diocese from Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, brother 
of William the Conqueror, and was executed in that town.t 
From its annual use for draping the nave of the church during 
the octave of St. John the Baptist, it received the local 
designation of the ‘ Toile de St. Jean.’ Father Montfaucon 
drew learned attention to it in 1730; it survived the Revo- 
lution by a hairbreadth escape from employment as the 
cover of a military waggon; was exhibited at the Musée 
Napoléon in 1803, when it was visited by the First Consul, 
and became the subject of a comedy; and was finally, not- 
withstanding the just reclamations of the cathedral clergy, 
placed in the custody of the municipality of Bayeux, where 
it now remains. 

The early excellence of English needlework is a matter 
of some surprise. There seems, at first sight, nothing to 
account for it. The convulsions of a nascent kingdom can 
have left little leisure for artistic culture. Communications 
with the centres of traditional practice were slow and scanty. 
Yet there is no trace of insular barbarism in our earliest 
native productions. They already attest a beautiful and 
original developement of the new style of Christian art, 
which, taking its rise at Constantinople, spread under eccle- 
siastical influence to the Wall of Agrippa and the Ultima 
Thule of Iceland. In the volume before us, this branch of 
the subject is treated with so much knowledge and fulness, 
that we the more willingly recur to its authority. 


‘In the eighth century’ (‘ Needlework as Art,’ p. 363) ‘ our 
z Y P 





* Fowke, ‘ The Bayeux Tapestry,’ p. 12. 
+t Fowke, op. cit. p. 173. 
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English work in illuminations and embroideries was finer than that 
of any Continental school; and therefore, in view of the great advance 
of these secondary arts, we may claim that we were then no longer 
outer barbarians, though our only acknowledged superiority over 
Continental artists was in the workrooms of our women and the cells 
of our religious houses. During the terrible incursions of the Danes, 
and the many troubles that accrued from these barbarous and idolatrous 
invaders, the convents and monasteries, especially those of the Order 
of St. Benedict, kept the sacred flame of art burning. Both monks 
and nuns wrote, illuminated, painted, and embroidered. They evidently 
continued their relations with foreign art, for it is difficult to say at 
what period the Norman style began to be introduced into England. 
It was the outcome of the Romanesque, and of this different phases 
must have come to us through the Danes and the Saxons. 

‘I cannot but dwell on the early life and springtide of our Anglican 
Christian art, which in many points preceded and surpassed that of 
other northern nations, as we arose from that period commonly called 
the Dark Ages. Ours was a gradual developement, adding to itself 
irom outer sources new strength and grace. The better perfection of 
details and patterns was succeeded by Anglo-Saxon ingenuity and 
refinement in drawing the human figure. The art, which was native 
to England, may be judged by the rare examples that we possess, and 
of which we may well be proud; though we must remember with 
shame how much was destroyed at the Reformation. Enough, how- 
ever, remains to prove that our English art of illumination of the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh centuries was very beautiful, and we are not sur- 
prised, therefore, to find in the embroideries of that period grace and 
artistic feeling.’ 


These are abundantly attested by the stole and maniple 
now in the chapter library at Durham. Presented by Al- 
fleda, queen of Edward the Elder, early in the tenth century, 
to Frithestan, Bishop of Winchester, they were with other 
ornaments subsequently dedicated by Athelstan to the shrine 
of St. Cuthbert at Chester-le-Street, whence they were re- 
moved in 1827. They are, according to our authoress, ‘ of 
‘the most perfect style of Anglo-Saxon design; and the 
‘ stitching of the silk embroidery and of the gold grounding 
‘are of the utmost perfection of needlework art.’ 


‘ Of the twelfth century (1170),’ she continues, ‘ we have the robes and 
mitres of Thomas & Becket at Sens; and another mitre of the period, 
white and gold, is in the museum at Munich, with his martyrdom 
embroidered on one side and that of St. Stephen on the other. The 
gold needlework is so perfect that it resembles weaving. It is recorded 
that a splendid dress was embroidered in London for Elinor of 
Aquitaine which cost 80/., equal to 1,400/. of the value of to-day.’ 
(‘ Needlework as Art,’ p. 369.) 


The ‘pluvial of St. Silvester,’ a thirteenth-century work 
VOL. CLXIV. NO. CCCXXXV. M 
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in the treasury of St. John Lateran, of which Lady M. Alford 
reproduces the refined and thoughtful design (plate 56), the 
similar object at Bologna (plate 58), and the ‘ Daroca Cope’ 
at Madrid (plate 59), are all, from intrinsic evidence, claimed 
by her as English. Unmistakeable to a trained eye are the 
pillars of twisted vine stems, the peacock-feathered angels, 
the cherubim standing on wheels, the characteristic shrine 
work, visible in them; besides certain less definite though 
scarcely less assured peculiarities of drawing and stitching 
distinctive of ‘Opus Anglicanum.’ 

One of its most splendid specimens now forming part of 
the valuable collection of embroideries in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, is thus described in Dr. Rock’s catalogue: 

‘ The Syon Monastery Cope; ground green, with crimson interlacing 
barbed quatrefoils, inclosing figures of our Lord, the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, the Apostles, with winged cherubim standing on wheels in the 
intervening spaces, and the orphreys, morse, and hem wrought with 
armorial bearings ; the whole done in gold, silver, and various coloured 
silks. English needlework, thirteenth century, 9 ft. 7 in. by 4 ft. 8 in’ 
(‘ Textile Fabrics,’ p. 275.) 

The origin of this vestment is, by surmise, referred to a 
convent at Coventry. There is good reason to believe that 
it was bestowed upon the nuns of Syon, near Isleworth, by 
one Dr. Thomas Graunt, an official in the ecclesiastical 
courts. With the exiled sisterhood it certainly travelled, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, through Flanders and France to 
Portugal; and from Lisbon, about seventy-five years ago, 
found its way back to England. It is in excellent preser- 
vation, and instructively illustrates the methods and manner 
of old English ecclesiastical embroidery. 

This held itself for the most part aloof from the Moorish 
influences exerted upon other branches of textiles. Sicily 
was their principal channel; but they flowed through Spain 
as well. From Almeria and Malaga came fabrics distin- 
guished with a kind of Saracenic trade mark in the shape of 
Arabic formule of piety or praise. This trade mark, too, 
was extensively counterfeited; as in the ‘ morys letters’ on 
‘a halling’ (hanging for a hall) ‘of black, red, and green,’ 
bequeathed by Joan, Lady Bergavenny, in 1434; nor was 
there any more frequent device for the adornment of the 
cendals, sarcenets, and brocades of the Middle Ages, than 
counterfeit Arabic inscriptions. 

In the Tiraz of Palermo, the needle held its place beside 
the loom. All its more elaborate productions, in fact, re- 
ceived their final embellishment by hand. Amongst these 
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was the sumptuous ‘ Pallium of Nuremberg’ now at Vienna. 
It is a royal mantle of a semicircular shape, embroidered in 
gold and pearls with a group of a camel overthrown by the 
spring of a lion on either side of a tall palm tree.* An 
inscription in Cufic letters gives the name and quality of 
King Roger, with the date 1133. The design takes us 
straight to the ruins of Persepolis; and the presence of a 
considerable Persian element in the Moorish population of the 
island largely explains the dominance of Iranian traditions 
in Sicilian textile art. We meet with the homa gradually 
transformed into the pomegranate and artichoke patterns, 
the last figuring on the cloak of the Madonna in Crivelli’s 
‘ Enthronement,’ as well as in other Italian pictures belong- 
ing to our national collection.t| In connexion with, or re- 
placement of, the sacred plant, there are instances of the de- 
lineation of the Zoroastrian fire altar,t precisely as in the 
sculpture above the ‘lion gate’ of Mycene; and even the 
worship of Mithra was not altogether neglected as a source 
of inspiration. 

Persian, too, but of the Sassanide epoch, were the strong 
zoological proclivities of the later Sicilian school. Dragons, 
griffins, lions, sphinxes, dogs and winged harts, giraffes, 
gazelles, ran riot on Palermitan tissues ; eagles aspired to 
the sun; the symbolical aster commemorated Persian re- 
verence for the source of light. Just such are the modern 
‘kincobs’ of Benares and Ahmedabad, and just such must 
have been the robe of ‘ red siclatoun’ (a medieval Persian 
fabric of silk and gold) worn by ‘ Florence of Rome’ when 
she received the envoys of the aged Sir Garcy seated in 
pomp— 

‘ By her father’s side, 
A coronel on her head sett, 
Her clothes with beasts and birds were bete § 
All about for pride.’ 


Three stages of decadence can be marked in the history of 
English art needlework, induced respectively by successful 
competition, civil disturbance, and religious change. The 
diffusion and i emealiones of Flemish tapestries in the thir- 


* Bock, ‘ Kleinodien,’ p. 27, * Vie: ‘inal ‘ Storia de’ Musulmani 
in Sicilia,’ tom. iii. p. 448. 

t Rock, ‘ Textile Fabrics, p. cxxxi. 

t Lenormant, ‘ Mélanges’ (Cahier et Martin), tom. iii. p. 123. 

§ Le. embroidered with beaten gold. See Ritson’s ‘ Ancient English 
Metrical Romances,’ vol. iii. p. 8. 
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teenth century first curtailed its credit and its vogue; the 
Wars of the Roses broke the continuity of its traditions; the 
Reformation abolished its main purpose, and scattered the 
religious communities amongst whom it had been fostered. 
Its decay left room for the temporary but brilliant success 
of the Mortlake tapestries, brought into existence by the 
patronage of James I. They included some fine copies of 
Raphael’s cartoons from the Acts of the Apostles, them- 
selves picked up, by the advice of Rubens, in the lumber 
room of a Brussels factory. These rare specimens of 
English art weaving are now in the Garde Meuble at Paris, 
having been purchased by Mazarin at the sale of the effects 
of Charles I.* They are embellished with rich borders, from 
drawings, it is thought, by Vandyck. For the Mortlake es- 
tablishment, too, Rubens painted his six sketches of the 
‘Story of Achilles.’ But it survived the Protectorate with 
waning vitality, and perished, in straitened circumstances, 
in 1703, leaving the Maison des Gobelins in possession of the 
field. 

The position of embroidery in our own time may fitly be 
described as that of an art on the retired list. It still lives, 
and it has asphere of usefulness, though a narrowly restricted 
one; but there is little probability of its ever again being 
called out for active service. Serious function is of the very 
essence of the life of art; and a serious function can hardly 
now be claimed for decorative needlework. It is an elegant 
pastime, no longer an earnest pursuit. The days are past 
beyond recall when Paolo da Verona could count twenty-six 
years of his life well spent in embroidering, from designs by 
Pollaiuolo, a single set of vestments for Dante’s ‘bel San 
Giovanni; ” when two silken mantles ‘ of incomparable work- 
manship’ were worth the land of three families,t or Inno- 
cent III. dubbed England a ‘garden of delight’ because of 
its orphreys, copes, and chasubles. 

The old unsophisticated taste for gorgeous apparel, too, we 
moderns leave to women and savages ; very few men of Aryan 
descent, we imagine, would now care to divide with Helio- 
gabalus the burden of pleasure imposed by the wearing of 
fine clothes. We cannot figure to ourselves without a smile 
the winner of the Queen’s Prize enveloped in a cloak radiant 
with purple and pictured in gold, such as Aineas bestowed 
upon Cloanthus to recompense his victory in the ‘ regatta ’ of 








* A. de Champeaux, ‘ Tapestry,’ p. 50. 
{ Yates, ‘ Textrinum Antiquorum,’ p. 242. 
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Drepanum ; the anachronism would be as glaring as the 
rifle of the Wimbledon champion placed in the hands of the 
master of the ‘ cerulean Scylla.’ 

Handwork, moreover, tends, in all departments of human 
labour, to become superseded by machinery; and although 
machinery is impotent for the production of works of art, 
it is powerful for their suppression. Jacquard’s loom has 
invaded the already curtailed field of ornamentation with the 
needle, and relegated it to a position where its archeological 
interest is more apparent than its present usefulness. Hence 
the late revival of art embroidery in this country and in the 
United States * is due rather to a critical reconstruction of 
things as they might be, than to a spontaneous impulse 
arising out of things as they are. It is predetermined and 
thoughtful, not instinctive and irresistible. This, however, 
is no reason for rejecting or condemning it. It is good in it- 
self; and though not the best absolutely, is the best rela- 
tively to uncontrollable circumstances. Whatever is worth 
doing at all, is worth any pains to do well. Ladies’ fingers 
had far better be employed than idle, and it is no small 
thing to avoid at least the further debasement of taste as the 
result of their employment. The discernment of ugliness is 
a first step towards the perception of beauty; both faculties 
can be improved, though perhaps not wholly acquired; and 
if within recent years something has been done towards 
their wider developement amongst ourselves, it is largely due 
to such well-directed and disinterested efforts as are borne 
witness to in the book we now take leave of. 








* For an account of the beautiful ‘ needlewoven tapestry ’ introduced 
by Mrs. Candace Wheeler at New York, see an article signed ‘S. R. 
Koehler’ in the ‘ Magazine of Art’ for March 1886. 
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Art. VI.—1. Les Mille et Une Nuits. Contes Arabes, tra- 
duits par A. Gatuanp. 1704. 


2. Les Mille et Une Nuits. Contes Arabes, traduits par 
A. GALLAND et continués par CaussiIn DE PERCEVAL. 
9 vols. Paris: 1806. 


3. The Arabian Nights Entertainments. With an introduction 
by Jonaruan Scorr, LL.D. 1811. Reprint, 1883. 


4. Contes inédits des Mille et Une Nuits. Extraits de M. pr 
Hammer, traduits par G. 8. Trésutiex. 3 vols. Paris: 
1828. 


. The Book of the Thousand Nights and One Night. Done 
into English by H. Torrens. Vol. I. Calcutta: 1838. 


6. The Thousand and One Nights, or Arubian Nights Enter- 
tainments. Translated by Epwarp Wintiam Lane. 
3 vols. London: 1839-40. New edition, edited by Epwarp 
Stan.Ley Poowg, 1859. Reprinted 1883. 


7. Arabian Society in the Middle Ages. Studies on ‘The 
‘Thousand and One Nights.’ By E.W. Lane. Edited by 
Srantey Lane-Pooie. 1883. 


8. Tausend und Eine Nacht. Uebersetzt von G. Weil. 
Stuttgart : 1838-41. 


9. The Book of the Thousand Nights and One Night. Now 
first completely done into English prose and verse from 
the original Arabic, by Jonn Paynz. 9Q9vols. Printed 
for the Villon Society, for private circulation. London: 
1882-84. 


10. Tales from the Arabic of the Breslau and Calcutta Editions 
of the Book of ‘The Thousand Nights and One Night.2 Now 
first done into English by Joun Payne. 5 vols. Villon 
Society, for private circulation. 1884. 


11. Alf Leyla wa-Leyla. Boulak: 1835. 
12. Tausend und Eine Nacht. Arab. text. Ed. M. Hapicur 
and H. L. Fueiscuer. 12 vols. Breslau: 1825-43. 


13. Alif Laila. Edited by Sir W. H. Macnacuten. 4 vols. 
Calcutta: 1839-42. 


[ue devout Persian who desired to attain to the mystical 

joys of Sufism was not permitted immediately to enter 
the Holy of Holies; several stages of gradual initiation 
were required of the novice before he was deemed worthy to 
receive the full light of religion. In like manner we in 
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Europe have been given our ‘ Arabian Nights’ in spoonfuls ; 
we have been admitted step by step into the fairyland over 
which Queen Shehrazad reigns, and after a hundred and 
eighty years of partial exploration we have at last been 
allowed to traverse the whole country and survey its won- 
ders even as far as the Mountains of Kaf, which bound 
its horizon, or as high as the Milky Way, where the 
angels continually sing the praises of Allah. This gentle 
process of initiation was begun by a Frenchman, con- 
tinued by an Austrian, and ended by Englishmen. It was 
in 1704 that Antoine Galland, sometime of the French _ 
embassy at Constantinople, but then professor at the Collége 
de France, presented the world with the contents of an 
Arabic manuscript which he had brought from Syria, and 
which bore the title of ‘The Thousand Nights and One 
‘Night.’ The book was a revelation in romance, and 
took Europe by storm; it still is, and will always remain, a 


European classic. Before its appearance no one had so 
much as heard of the ‘Arabian Neehts, and “the unexpected 
store of fancy thus suddenly discovered was eagerly devoured 
by thousands of delighted readers. But it was not merely 
the matter that charmed people ; the manner of the tales was 
equally captivating. Galland was a born story-teller, in the 
good and the bad sense ; he possessed the gift of easy, skil- 
ful, effective narration, and he stuck at nothing to make his 
stories artistic; if the necessary details were not in his 
original he was quite ready to supply them from his own 
productive imagination. He had a bright, flexible style, ad- 
mirably fitted for the purpose he had in view, lucid yet 
eloquent, smooth and polished without being over elaborate, 
yet longdrawn enough to suit the languorous indolence of 
Eastern life. It was no wonder that his version of the 
‘ Arabian Nights’ achieved a universal popularity and was 
translated into many languages, and that it provoked a 
crowd of imitations, from ‘ Les Mille et Un Jours’ to the 
‘Tales of the Genii.’ Considered from a Western point of 
view, and regarded simply as a story book, it is still held by 
many to be the most artistic version, the best literary para- 
phrase of the ‘ Nights’ that exists. 

A paraphrase, however, it is, and nota translation. Caussin 
de Perceval, a finished-Arabic scholar, who in 1806 supple- 
mented Galland’s version with other tales, felt himself 
bound in conscience te explain to the readers of the ‘ Mille 
‘et Une Nuits’ that they must not take it absolutely au 
pred de la lettre, and in order to explain his predecessor’s 
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method he gave some specimens of a literal translation side 
by side with Galland’s, and very surprising indeed were the 
differences between the two.* It was apparent that Galland 
had regarded the Arabic in the light of a bare body, which 
it was his mission to clothe with elegant garments of the 
best Parisian make. He did his tailoring extremely well, 
but when it was done the poor body was hardly to be recog- 
nised; it could not console itself with the reflection that 
‘cxlum non animum mutat,’ for it felt that everything 
besides climate was altered and that it was not the same 
man atall. Asa professed translation Galland’s ‘ Mille et 
‘ Une Nuits’ is an audacious fraud, though it is not the less 
the best story book in the world. 

Not only is Galland’s version in no true sense a transla- 
tion, but it is not the ‘ Arabian Nights’ as we now understand 
the book. His eight volumes do not contain more than a 
quarter, though the best quarter, of the ‘Thousand and One 
‘ Nights,’ and on the other hand present a great deal that 
does not belong to the ‘Nights’ at all. The translator 
, himself naively admits that a couple of tales had accidentally 
been interpolated from other sources without his knowledge— 
he does not explain how—yet these two are but a fraction 
of the foreign element incorporated in his version. With 
the exception of the ‘ Magic Horse,’ and more doubtfully of 
the ‘Sleeper Awakened,’ the whole of the last fourteen 
tales have nothing whatever to do with the ‘Nights.’ To 





* The reader may compare the following passage from Galland’s 
version with Mr. Payne's literal rendering, in order to realise the 
extraordinary liberties which the worthy Frenchman permitted him- 
self to take with the Arabic: —1. Galland (Scott's translation): 
‘My father joined in opinion with those of his brothers who had 
‘spoken in favour of Egypt; which filled me with joy. “Say what 
* “ you will,” said he, “the man that has not seen Egypt has not seen 
‘ “ the greatest rarity in the world. All the land there is golden; I 
‘ “ mean, it is so fertile that it enriches its inhabitants. All the women 
‘“ of that country charm you by their beauty and their agreeable 
*“ carriage. If you speak of the Nile, where is there a more wonder- 
‘“ ful river? What water was ever lighter or more delicious? The 
‘“ very slime it carries along, in its overflowing, fattens the fields, 
‘ “ which produce a thousand times more than other countries that are 
‘ “ cultivated with the greatest labour. . . .”’ 

2. Mr. Payne (vol. ix. p. 274): ‘Quoth my father, “ Who hath 
“not seen Cairo hath not seen the world; its dust is gold and its 
“‘ women pictures; its Nile is a wonder, its waters light and sweet, 
‘ “ and its mud a commodity and a medicine. . . .”’ 
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‘ this day it remains a mystery whence these stories came, 


Honest Caussin, who was evideutly a little scandalised, as 
became a true scholar, at the tricks which Galland had played 
with his original, confessed that for some of the later tales 
he was unable to discover any Arabic text whatever. The 
last volume of the Syrian manuscript from which Galland 
had nominally translated his version happened by a curious 
fatality to be lost, but calculations based on the volumes that 
remain show that without great disproportion of bulix it 
could not have contained half these missing tales. The 
mystery was the more to be regretted because two of the 
tales were the famous ‘ Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp’ 
and ‘ Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves.’ These two stories 
have _neyer been discovered in any Eastern manuscript; 
they are not in Paris; they are not in the Wortley-Mon- 
tague MS. in the Bodleian, of which Dr. Jonathan Scott 
stated that he had compared it with Galland’s and found 
it to agree with his version—and therefore presumably to 
contain ‘ Aladdin’ and ‘ Ali Baba.’ There has been no lack of 
industry in searching for the missing tales, and now that 
the manuscript collections of Europe have been thoroughly 
explored by numerous and competent scholars we must take 
it as certain that the supposed manuscript originals do not 
exist. The late Professor Palmer, however, heard a story 
nearly resembling ‘ Ali Baba’ told among the Arabs of Sinai, 
and there is no reason to suppose that the two most cele- 
brated of the missing tales were deliberate forgeries. The 
most probable explanation seems to be either that Galland 


himself heard them orally related during his travels in the, 


Levant, or that he employed an Oriental amanuensis, and 
that this assistant possessed in his memory a store of oral 
romances. This latter hypothesis may account for the 
mysterious insertion, already mentioned, of the tales of 
‘Zeyn al-Asnam,’ ‘ Codadad,’ and the ‘ Princess of Derya- 
‘bar,’ for which Galland was unable to account. Wherever 
the missing tales came from, it is abundantly certain that 
they belong to no manuscript of the ‘Thousand and One 
* Nights.’ 

This formed the first stage of the initiation of Europe into 
the mysteries of the ‘ Nights.’ It was a very charming and 
interesting introduction to them, but it was neither com- 
plete nor accurate. No one who knows the ‘ Nights’ in the 
original can read Galland’s paraphrase with patience, unless 
he can contrive to completely dissociate the two works and 
to regard the French adaptation as a wholly different book. 


—~ ne 
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Nevertheless its literary merits, the absence of any rival, and 
the fact that its defects had not yet been discovered, gave 
the ‘ Mille et Une Nuits’ a wide and a deserved popularity. 
All our ordinary English versions are merely translations 
from it. Now and then the title pages of these cheap 
editions contain words that appear to indicate that they have 
been newly translated from the original; but the original in 
all such cases is the French, not the Arabic. The first 
English edition was published (pace Lowndes) within eight 
years of Galland’s, and a second appeared in 1712; they 
consisted in a close translation of Galland; and though 
several editors tried their hands at improving the English 
(among whom the Rev. E. Forster was the most successful) 
the differences between one edition and another are slight, 
and all are merely variants of the ‘ original’ French. We 
are far from writing contemptuously of these popular 
editions. They have been the delight of generations of 
English children for the better part of two centuries, and 
will, we hope, continue to hold their own in the nursery 
for ages to come, though the children of to-day seem to 
be too refined and too blasés to enjoy the wholesome fare 
on which their great-grandparents were reared. But so 
long as a good story book is appreciated, Galland will hold 
his place, and many of us who have been brought up on 
him will probably continue to prefer the old favourite, with 
all his excrescences and shortcomings, to the most scholarly 
and complete translation that the heart of Orientalist can 
' conceive. 

. Galland did not long remain without followers and imi- 
tators. Cazotte published his ‘ Suite des Mille et une 
‘ Nuits,’ a barefaced forgery, in 1785. In 1800 Dr. Jonathan 
Scott, whilom Persian Secretary to the Governor-General 
of Bengal, published some ‘Tales translated from the 
* Arabic of the Thousand and One Nights’ in a volume 
of ‘ Tales, Anecdotes, and Letters ;’ but the stories in ques- 
tion are a mixed collection from a late MS.; several of them 
are not part of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ and the genuine addi- 


tions are unimportant. In 1811 Dr. Scott brought out’ 


an English translation of Galland, which he, indeed, pro- 
fessed to have collated with the Arabic, but which is really 
wholly unrevised. This edition was tastefully reprinted by 
Messrs. Nimmo and Bain in four volumes in 1883. Dr. 
Scott added nothing substantial to the ‘ Nights’ as revealed 
by Galland. Caussin de Perceval, in 1806, edited Galland’s 
version, and added various other tales; but hardly any of 
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these belonged to the ‘ Arabian Nights.” Von Hammer was 
the first to translate the genuine tales which were wanting 
in the old paraphrase. Unfortunately his version, which was 
written in French, was accidentally lost, though not before 
the MS. had been done into German by Zinserling; from 
which German version M. Trébutien retranslated the work 
into French. It appeared in three volumes in 1828, and 
the Rev. G. Lamb turned most of it into English in 1829. 
The Hammer-Trébutien version comprises all the tales 
omitted by Galland; but it is hardly a translation; the 
stories are abridged considerably, and, in deference to Gal- 
land’s example, the language of the original is paraphrased 
with excessive freedom. 

It was not till a hundred and thirty years had made 
Galland a household friend that Henry Torrens, a civilian 
in the East India Company’s Bengal service, published a 
first volume of considerable merit (though Captain Burton 
finds his style characterised by a ‘ hag-like nakedness’) at 
Calcutta in 1838, but stopped when he learnt that another 
version was in progress. Edward William Lane, who came 
afterwards to be acknowledged as the greatest Arabic~ 
scholar of his time, had been working at the ‘ Thousand and 
‘One’ with a celebrated sheykh in Cairo, and in 1839-40 his 
classical translation appeared in parts, and was at once 
recognised as an altogether new departure. Lane’s object 
was to produce such a translation as should, without being 
absolutely complete, comprise all that was best in the 
original, and to write it in such a manner that the Oriental 
tone of the ‘ Nights’ should be reflected in the English. 
The reasons for omitting a part of the original were two- 
fold. Lane addressed his translation to the general public 
of both sexes, and there is much in the ‘ Nights’ that 
is absolutely inadmissible among such an audience. The 
greater portion of Lane’s excisions are dictated by this 
motive, with which no one will quarrel save a few pedants 
of these latter days who consider that whatever is natural is 
right and must forthwith be proclaimed upon the housetops. 
By the omission of such tales as‘ The Merchant of Oman,’ 
‘The Crafty Delila,’ ‘ Kamar-ez-Zeman and the Jeweller’s 
‘Wife,’ and ‘ Mesrour,’? none of which could be purified 
without being destroyed, Lane was able to produce a ver- 
sion which could be put into anyone’s hands. Had he trans- 
lated the complete ‘ Nights’ the book would have been 
open to prosecution. 

The other motive for Lane’s excisions was less justifiable 
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in theory, but not less practically sensible. He excluded 
five or six tales because they were either long and dreary or 
were toa large extent repetitions of incidents already nar- 
rated in other parts of the ‘ Nights.’ We are not sure that 
some of these omissions were not mistaken. We should 
have liked to see the short stories of ‘ Abdallah the Son of 
Fazil’ and ‘ Abul-Hasan of Khorasan’ retained, despite their 
similarity to previous tales; and ‘The Queen of the Ser- 
* pents,’ with the subordinate stories of ‘ Bulukiya’ and 
«Jamshah,’ might with advantage have been preserved. The 
longest story omitted by Lane is that of ‘Omar the Son of 
‘ No’man,’ which occupies two hundred pages of Mr. Payne's 
edition. It is an interminable rambling narrative of con- 
flicts between Amazons and Greeks, various anti-crusading 
incidents, and not a few passages of a very disagreeable 
nature. Remembering that after all the ‘ Arabian Nights’ 
is primarily and principally a story book, Lane was right to 
exclude a tale which is, as a whole, so very unreadable. Yet 
there are some singularly striking and graphic scenes in it 
which we are sorry to miss; and a careful abridgement of 
the tale of ‘Cmar’ would have been a valuable addition 
to Lane’s translation, inasmuch as it would have shown a 
side of the ‘ Nights’ which is not elsewhere conspicuous. 
The only other important tale omitted by Lane—not on 
grounds of delicacy—is that of ‘Tawaddud, the Learned 
* Slave Girl ;’ and here we cannot quarrel with him. In a 
popular version of the ‘Nights’ one would as soon have 
included the ‘Longer Catechism of Westminster’ as its 
Shafi’ite equivalent, the learned expositions of this redoubt- 
able young theologian. On the whole, then, the reader has 
lost very much less than he has been given to understand by 
Lane’s excisions. Captain Burton, for example, records his 
opinion that Lane has omitted ‘ half, and by far the more 
‘ characteristic half,’ of the ‘ Arabian Nights ;’ bat Captain 
Burton has a talent for exaggeration, and for ‘ character- 
‘istic’ we should read ‘unclean.’ It is natural that he 
should make the most of such omissions, since they form the 
raison d’étre of his own translation; but he has widely over- 
thot the mark, and the public may rest assured that the 
tales omitted from the standard version are of very slight 
importance in comparison with the tales included in it. 
Besides the tales proper the ‘ Arabian Nights’ includes, 
as everybody knows, a large number of anecdotes, fables, and 
the like, inserted between the longer stories, with which 
they have no connexion. There are over four hundred of 
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these in the complete text, and Lane has not translated 
much more than two hundred. Yet he might with advan- 
tage have omitted many more. These anecdotes form no 
essential part of the ‘ Nights,’ and were doubtless incor- 
porated at various times and from various sources ; their 
omission sets the reader more free to enjoy the tales them- 
selves, while their inclusion constantly interrupts him. 
Many of them are of a most scurrilous description, and 
could not (as Captain Burton admits) be included in a 
decent edition; others are downright stupid. The most 
characteristic of the remainder—those which betray a Per- 
sian or Indian origin, together with others taken from 
the Arabic historians and illustrative of the court of the 
Khalifs—might advantageously be relegated to a place at 
the end of the whole work. Adding the omitted anecdotes 
to the omitted tales, it appears that Lane left out about a 
third of the whole ‘ Nights,’ and of that third at least three- 
fourths was incompatible with a popular edition. When 
Mr. Payne and Captain Burton boast of presenting the 
public ‘with three times as much matter as any other ver- 
‘sion,’ they perhaps mean a third as much again. 

The style of Lane’s translation is an old-fashioned, some- 
what Biblical language, which, in spite of a certain stiffness 
and a too general use of Latin as opposed to Saxon deriva- | 
tives, seems to us well adapted to the purpose. Captain; 
Burton indeed criticises somewhat severely the ‘ bald literal- 
‘ness’ of Lane’s version, which he says was written at a 
time when ‘our prose was perhaps the worst in Europe ;” 
but those who are acquainted with this critic’s quaint perver- 
sions of the English language may feel surprised when he 
thus poses as a judge of prose style; and when they read 
his sweeping condemnation of all English fifty years old, 
they may be tempted to recall the names of a few writers of 
that period, when Walter Scott, Hazlitt, and Lamb had 
but just done writing, and Macaulay and Thackeray were 
rising to fame, and the name of De Quincey was still potent. 
But Captain Burton really misunderstands the design of 
Lane’s style, which aimed at reproducing to some degree 
the literary flavour of the original. The Boulak edition of 
1835, which was Lane’s text (and also, by the way, is Captain 
Burton’s, though he taxes Lane with adopting an ‘ abbre- 
* viated ’ text, and professes himself to have followed the Cal- 
eutta edition), is not composed in ordinary colloquial Arabic, 
but in a rather poor imitation of the literary style: to the 
ordinary Cairene audience it has an antiquated ring, and it 
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is precisely this antiquated ring that Lane has succeeded in 
preserving. It may have been a waste of trouble to try to 
preserve it; but at least it is better than filling a transla- 
tion of a medizval Arab story book with a jumble of the 
vulgarest slang of all nations, which we shall presently see 
is what Captain Burton has done. 

Lane’s ‘ Thousand and One Nights’ is, however, something 
more than a translation. It is a commentary upon Arabian 
society in the past and present. The translator’s long resi- 
dence in Egypt gave him not only the scholarship to which 
the Ulama of Cairo had recourse in their nicest legal dis- 
putes, but also an intimate acquaintance with Mohammedan 
life, which enabled him to annotate his version of the 
‘ Arabian Nights’ with a wealth of illustration which no other 
translator has ever approached. He had the good fortune 
to know Egypt at a time when ‘the trail of the’ Frank was 
not yet ‘ over it all,’ when the habits of the people were still 
what they had been for centuries, and when the corruptions 
and refinements of Western civilisation had as yet hardly 
touched the Cairenes. The result of his close observation at 
this peculiarly happy period was his book on the ‘ Manners 
‘and Customs of the Modern Egyptians,’ and a little later 
he turned this knowledge to account in the notes to the 
* Thousand and One Nights.’ The picture of Eastern society 
there displayed was a priceless addition to the work: only 
by a study of these notes could the world in which the 
people of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ moved be adequately under- 
stood, and their special value alone was sufficient to give 
Lane’s translation the palm over all others. It has been 
frequently reprinted, and there is always a demand for it. 
The notes have also been collected and arranged in a separate 
volume, with the title of ‘Arabian Society in the Middle 
* Ages,’ a book which Captain Burton regards as an essential 
companion volume to all editions of the ‘ Nights.’ 

Thus was the second stage of initiation attained. Galland 
had given us a paraphrase of a fragment of the ‘ Arabian 
‘Nights, mixed with other tales, to which Von Hammer 
added an abridged and little known version of the stories 
not included in the French edition. Then Lane retrans- 
lated the ‘ Nights’ in a practical spirit, omitting what 
was objectionable, together with a few tales that were on 
the whole uninteresting or tautological, and enriching the 
work with a multitude of valuable notes. We had nowa 
scholarly version of the greater part of the ‘ Nights,’ imbued 
with the spirit of the East and rich in illustrative comment ; 
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and for forty years no one thought of anything more, though 
Galland still kept his hold on the nursery. Nobody desired 
to see the objectionable passages which constituted the bulk 
of Lane’s omissions restored to their place in the text, and 
if a fault was found with his version it was not that it 
was incomplete, but that it was too long. Such considera- 
tions satisfied the older generation of critics ;—but other 
times other manners. A mania has now seized upon literary 
peddlers which incites them to deeds of laborious collation, 
much fumbling among forgotten papers, and many curious 
vagaries in typography; and this mania is the anthopho- 
bia, or dread of selecting only what is best. The zealous 
editors and translators of to-day will spare no pains to 
retrieve every fragment of an author, his invitations to 
dinner, his feeblest puns, the memoranda of his tailor’s bill, 
or any other scrap of writing from the sacred fingers, and 
will then religiously print the precious fragments with all 
luxury of type and margin, and ample introductions, com- 
mentary, and excursus. Or it may be a wholly forgotten 
writer whom they seek to resuscitate, some star of the tenth 
magnitude whose extinction the world has long borne with 
contented resignation. But our critic will not suffer this 
reprehensible indifference to continue ; he has lighted upon 
the lost star by chance, and his industrious researches have 
been rewarded by the discovery of twenty lines, let us say, 
of an unpublished epic by the same neglected hand, which 
at once confers upon the discoverer the right, nay, imposes 
the duty, of editing the forgotten luminary with due pomp 
and circumstance. He brings his work out in several volumes, 
on large paper; he numbers and initials each copy, and 
takes the utmost credit to himself for reviving the interest 
of a fraction of the world in a literary gem. The finding of 
this lost bard brings him more joy than the reading of the 
ninety and nine poets who needed no reviving: it may be 
a poor thing, but it is his own. This resuscitation of authors 
who have long been decently buried by general consent, or of 
portions of the works of really great authors which have 
been acknowledged by themselves and by the world to be 
unworthy of them, is a species of literary dilettanteism that 
is becoming a positive plague. There are surely enough 
books in the world as it is, of all shades of merit or demerit, 
without raking up the rubbish heaps of the past. So bur- 
dened are we with print that we are already crying out for 
‘the hundred best books,’ and even this number is regarded 
as too large by the Master of Balliol. But it is useless to 
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fight with a passing crotchet, which to-day is and to-mor- 
row is cast into the butterman’s basket: we can only protest 
and wait till it is out of fashion. 

The ‘ Arabian Nights’ has at last been made the idol of 
the anthophobists. What more splendid opportunity for a 
translator imbued with the modern spirit could be found 
than in this great ‘saga book,’ a third of which remained 
locked up in the intricacies of an Oriental tongue, and that 
third characterised more or less by objectionable qualities 
which unfortunately only add to the excitement of a new 
version? Hitherto not one of the translators—Galland, 
Von Hammer, Torrens, or Lane—had for a moment enter- 
tained the idea of reproducing in their editions the coarse- 
ness of the original—a coarseness not so revolting as the 
morbid nastiness of modern French fiction, but still emphati- 
cally disgusting. But the time has come when all such 
prudish delicacy must be cast off. The ‘modest Lane,’ as 
Captain Burton styles him, is a being of the past; now we 
have —well, we have Captain Burton. The first to carry out 
the idea of translating the ‘ Nights’ ‘ mother-naked,’ to usea 
word which is very frequent in the new versions, was Mr. 
John Payne, who had already distinguished himself by a sym- 
pathetic rendering of ‘the Poems of Master Francis Villon 
‘of Paris.’ The difficulty that Mr. Payne at first encountered, 
when he determined to set before the public the exact words 
of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ was his ignorance of the language 
in which they were written. Mr. Payne unfortunately did 
10t know Arabic. This, however, was a disability easily re- 
moved. With a courage which cannot be too much admired 
he quietly set to work to learn Arabic, and though he could 
hardly make himself an Oriental scholar in so short a time, 
and probably would hastily disclaim any such title, he un- 
doubtedly managed to pick up enough of the language to 
understand the ‘ Arabian Nights’ with the assistance of the 
earlier translations of Torrens and Lane. It must be remem- 
bered that the stories are written in very easy, straight- 
forward Arabic, in which the chief difficulty consists in the 
number of indelicate and vulgar words, which are not always 
to be found in the dictionaries. Mr. Payne, however, has a 
genius for language, and he contrived to overcome every 
disadvantage, and duly brought out his complete translation 
between 1882 and 1884. It was not published, for obvious 
reasons ; the Villon Society issued it privately to subscribers, 
and only five hundred copies were printed, with an engage- 
ment that theyshould not be reprinted—an undertaking which 
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did not reckon with Transatlantic piracy. The edition be- 
came the rage of collectors, and stray copies were at one time 
offered at three times the original price. This remarkable 
suecess was chiefly due to the attractions offered to investors 
by a limited subscribed edition, sure to become rare, and to 
other peculiarities which need not be more fully indicated ; 
but something was due to the unmistakeable merits of the 
translation. As a piece of English it holds perhaps the 
highest rank. Mr. Payne is possessed of a singularly robust 
and masculine prose, which for the present purpose he has 
intentionally weighted with archaisms and obsolete words, but 
without greatly injuring its force or brilliancy. Save when 
he has roamed very far afield in search of an antique term, 
Mr. Payne’s translation makes very enjoyable reading. And 
the charm of his prose is enhanced by the manner in which 
he has employed his gift of verse. Lane, when he admitted 
poetic quotations, rendered them in prose, and the effect was 
not pleasing. Mr. Payne translates them in verse, and even 
retains the metre and order of rhymes of the Arabic; and 
although this almost necessarily involves a certain sacrifice 
of literalness, and sometimes leads him into extreme liberties 
with the original, it is impossible not to feel that the trans- 
lation as a whole gains immensely by the poetry being pre- 
served in metrical form. For instance, where Lane has— 


‘If I have been faulty in my affection for you, and committed a deed 
of shameful nature, 


I repent of my offence, and your clemency will extend to the evildoer, 
who craveth forgiveness ’— 


Mr. Payne substitutes — 


‘If I have sinned in aught that’s worthy of reproach. 
or if I’ve made default against the love of you, 
Lo, I repent the fault; so let thy clemency 
the sinner comprehend, that doth for pardon sue.’ 


The verse is nothing remarkable, but it preserves the 
metrical form, and the choice of words is certainly an im- 
provement. A finer specimen of Mr. Payne’s translations is 
the following, where, as in the Arabic, all the second lines 
of the couplets retain the same rhyme: 





‘By the perfume of his eyelids and his slender waist I swear, 
by the arrows that he feathers with the witchery of his air, 

By his sides so soft and tender and his glances bright and keen, 
by the whiteness of his forehead and the blackness of his hair, 

By his arched, imperious eyebrows, chasing shadows from my eyes, 
with their yeas and noes that hold me ’twixt rejoicing and despair,’ 
VOL. CLXIV. NO. CCCXNXXYV. N 
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and so on for seven more couplets; or again— 


*I say to my love, whilst the wine cup is here 
and the thousand-voiced bird in the coppice sings clear, 
“ How long this delaying from gladness? Awake! 
for life’s but a loan from a day or a year. 
So take thou the cup from the loveling’s white hands, 
whose languishing lids are as those of a deer,” ’ &c. (Vol. ix. p. 2.) 


Mr. Payne’s translation is not only a fine piece of English ; 
it is also, save where the exigencies of rhyme compelled a 
degree of looseness, remarkably literal. A careful collation 
of the different versions with their originals leads us to the 
conclusion that Mr. Payne’s translation is little less faithful 
than Lane’s in those parts that are common to both, and is 
practically as close a rendering as is desirable. For so 
recent a student of Arabic the accuracy of the translation is 
no slight feat, and Mr. Payne must be congratulated on his 
marked success. But the more we are struck by the many 
merits of his version, the more profoundly must we regret 
that it is defaced by passages which render it unfit for 
general use. Mr. Payne translates everything, and when a 
sentence is objectionable in Arabic he makes it equally 
objectionable in English, or rather more so, since to the 
Arabs a rude freedom of speech is natural, while to us it 
is not. When the Arabic contains a peculiariy gross simile 
it is scrupulously reproduced in Mr. Payne’s English, and 
when an Arabic word is unknown to the literary language, 
and belongs only to the low vocabulary of the gutter, 
Mr. Payne laboriously searches out a corresponding term in 
English ‘ Billingsgate,’ and prides himself upon an accurate 
reproduction of the tone of the original. The result is that 
his version is alternately offensive and incomprehensible; 
for half his choice words must be unknown to the majority of 
readers, who have not made a special study of the shady side 
of life. It may be urged that it was necessary that the entire 
work should be minutely rendered for purposes of reference ; 
it is said that we do not appreciate the true spirit of the 
‘ Thousand and One’ until we see the tales as they really are, 
in all their noisome detail, and it is argued that only a false 
modesty regards as objectionable the plain statement of phy- 
siological facts with which everyone is acquainted, but of 
which by some strange prudery nobody in England talks—or 
rather used to talk. All this is very specious; but there is 
an old and trusty saying that ‘ evil communications corrupt 
‘good manners,’ and it is a well-known fact that the discus- 
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sion and reading of depraved literature leads infallibly to the 
depravation of the reader’s mind. The less such things are 
thought and read about the less will they be enacted in real 
life. Our standard of delicacy may be wholly conventional, 
but its infraction is not the less dangerous and repre- 
hensible. As for the argument that the ‘ Arabian Nights’ 
cannot be understood without the coarse details, it is one 
that could only be advanced by those who lave such wares 
to sell. Their insertion destroys the enjoyment of the culti- 
vated reader, and gives no fresh insight whatever into the 
character of the tales, except that he finds that Easterns are 
coarser of speech than he had expected. This remarkable 
discovery, which is assumed in all the versions, is hardly so 
valuable an acquisition that a really fine translation like 
Mr. Payne’s should be wasted, and restricted to the few 
wealthy collectors of proscribed books and what: booksellers’ 
catalogues describe as ‘ facetie,’ for the sake of so small a 
gain in literal accuracy. Apart from its prohibitive price, 
so long as Mr. Payne’s translation remains defiled by words, 
sentences, and whole paragraphs descriptive of coarse and 
often horribly depraved sensuality, it can never stand beside 
Lane’s, which still remains the standard version of the 
‘Arabian Nights.’ 

Mr. Payne’s is an admirably written translation of the 
whole of the ‘ Nights,’ good, bad, and indifferent, wholesome 
and noisome, without distinction ; but it is nothing more: 
the notes are insignificant, and this is a very serious defect, 
since the tales are full of points which require elucidation 
and comment. But another complete translation is now 
appearing in a surreptitious way, which aims at something 
more than being a close rendering and lays special stress 
upon its notes. This is Sir Richard F. Burton’s ‘ papier 
‘Nights and a Night,’ of which five volumes have so far 
appeared, professedly under the auspices of a certain ‘ Kama- 
‘shastra Society’ of Benares; and five more are to come. 
Captain Burton, to use the title by which he is best known, 
began his translation long before Mr. Payne, and the two 
worked independently, unknown each to the other, until Mr. 
Payne announced the forthcoming issue of his edition. Cap- 
tain Burton thereupon postponed his own for a year or two, 
and assisted Mr. Payne so far as to read his proof sheets ; 
and the amiability of the two translators was testified by 
their each dedicating a volume to the other. So far as the 
authors are concerned nothing could be more harmonious 
and delightful; but the public naturally ask, What do we 
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want with two forbidden versions? To lock up 500 copies of 
an objectionable work in 500 private libraries or secret cases 
in public libraries, and then to issue a thousand still more 
objectionable copies by another and not a better hand, and 
submit them to the same restricted public at a similarly pro- 
hibitive price, seems preposterous. 

One would have imagined that one literal translation of 
the ‘ Nights’ was enough, especially since any such literal 
rendering must necessarily come into the legal ‘ Index Expur- 
‘gatorius’ and cannot address a wide audience. Captain 
Burton’s translation, however, differs in several particulars 
from Mr. Payne’s. In the first place it is much less accu- 
rate. Captain Burton professes to have begun by using the 
Cairo text, and then, finding it ‘abbreviated, to have 
deserted it for the Calcutta text of Sir W. H. Macnaghten, 
which Mr. Payne also used, and which is really only a 
revised form of the Cairo text printed from a MS. once 
belonging to Mr. Salt, the British consul in Egypt, whose 
connexion with Belzoni’s discoveries is well known.* But a 
careful examination of Captain Burton’s translation shows 
that he has not, as he pretends, corrected it to agree with the 
Calcutta text, but has made a hotchpotch of various texts, 
choosing one or another—Cairo, Breslau, Macnaghten, or 
first Calcutta (‘ Two Hundred Nights ’)—according as it pre- 
sented most of the ‘ characteristic’ detail in which Captain 
Burton’s version is peculiarly strong. On the other hand he 
sometimes omits passages which he considers tautological, 
and thereby deprives his version of the merit of complete- 
ness.t It is needless to remark that this uncertainty about 
the text destroys the scholarly value of the translation. It 
demands an Arabic scholar to tell whether a passage is 
really a part of the ‘ Nights’ or merely belongs to the trans- 
lator’s reminiscences or sense of the fitness of things in 
the East. Captain Burton’s ‘ Arabian Nights,’ however, 
has another defect besides this textual inaccuracy.t His 
* Captain Burton affixes a mark of admiration to the words 
‘ Aegyptian (!) MS.’ in Torrens’ title. He can hardly intend to ridicule 
the old-fashioned spelling, so we must conclude that he was ignorant 
of the history of the MS. from which the four-volume Calcutta edition 
was printed. 

+ E.g. vol. v. p. 327. 

~ Captain Burton’s version is sometimes rather locse ; for example, 
he renders siyar, which means ‘ doings,’ by ‘ works and words ;’ kana 
signifies ‘was,’ but Captain Burton puts ‘he made him.’ In his 
anxiety to calla spade something decidedly worse he translates mal- 
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English is an unreadable compound of archeology and 
‘slang,’ abounding in Americanisms, and full of an affected 
reaching after obsolete or foreign words and phrases, which 
may be interesting to the editor of the Philological Society’s 
new English Dictionary, but are extremely annoying to any 
reader with a feeling for style. ‘I have never hesitated,’ 
says the translator, ‘to coin a word,’ and accordingly he 
writes ‘ she snorted and_snarked, leaving it to the reader to 
discover what he means. He calls a hunchbacked groom 
*Gobbo’ or ‘Quasimodo;’ a bottle he names ‘ cucurbit;’ 
when he wants to say ‘named’ he writes ‘ yclept’ or ‘ hight ;’ 
for ‘message’ he puts ‘embassage,’ for Greece ‘ Grecia- 
‘ oo while we are perpetually harassed in our reading by 
uch expressions as ‘ he hent in hand,’ ‘day darkened “and 
¢ ‘ night starkened,’ ‘ he documented the date,’ ‘an fount of life 
ou drain in ereenth of rose,’ ‘what land homes thee ?’ 
. ‘ok these eyne on wake to wone,’ * do you (sic) dourest for 
*the nonce?’ Quaint words and phrases, like ‘ meiny,” 
‘nidering,’ *losel,” © coolth,’ ‘foined,” ‘he farewelled her,’ 
‘singular ’ combat (for ‘ single ’), ‘ rede’ (for ‘ advice’), ‘ glad- 
‘ deth,’ “goodly gree,’ ‘ they greed for intrigue,’ ‘ kenned,’ 
‘con,’ ‘aidance,’ to quote but one ina hundred, and neglect- 


“ing-the immense vocabulary of coarse terms which he pro- 


fesses (but we think in vain) not to have ‘ exaggerated,’ place 
Captain Burton’s version quite out of the category of English 
books. Here is a specimen of his verse (where he ‘ has not 
‘bound himself to the metrical bonds of the Arabic’) in 
which, by the way, there is seen another example of the 
careless manner in which the proofs have been corrected :— 
‘Get thee provaunt in this world ere thou wend upon thy way ; 

And know how surely death descends thy life-lot to waylay : 
All thy wordly (sic) goods are pride and the painfullest repine : 

All thy worldly life is vexing of thy soul in vain display : 
Say, is not worldly wone like a wanderer’s place of rest, 

Where at night he “ nakhs” his camel and moves off at dawn of 

day?’ (Vol. ii. p. 159.) 

Captain Burton’s delight in straining the language beyond 
its capabilities finds a wide field when he comes to those 
passages in the original which are written in rhyming prose. 
There are many such, and though their jingle has a certain 
effect in the Arabic (even there doubtfully pleasing) they 
sound the reverse of melodious in our own tongue. For this 
"ouna (‘accursed’) by ‘damned whore.’ Where the Arabic has ras 
(‘ head ’) he puts ‘ eyes,’ and kebir he renders ‘ very old, 
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reason both Lane and Payne decided not to imitate the 
rhyme. Captain Burton of course could not neglect such an 
opportunity for display of linguistic flexibility, on the model 
of ‘ Peter Parley picked a peck of pickled pepper’ and other 
childish exercises, as is seen in the following example :— 


‘So saying he bared his sabre and bore down on them, he and his; 
but the Franks met them with hearts firmer than rock, and wight 
clashed against wight, and knight dashed upon knight, and hot waxed 
the fight, and sore was the affright, and nor parley nor cries of quarter 
helped their plight, and they stinted not to charge and to smite, right 
hand meeting right, nor to hack and hew with blades bright-white, till 


| day turned to night and gloom oppressed the sight.’ (Vol. ii. p. 115.) 


This amusement of reproducing the sound of the original 
may be carried to any length, and we do not see why Captain 
Burton neglects the metre of the poetry, or divides his 
translation into sentences by means of stops, or permits any 
break in the continuity of the narrative, since none such 
exists in the Arabic. The following example of a literal 
rendering, which Mr. Payne adduces in order to show the 
difficulty of turning the phraseology of the original into 
good English, should have served Captain Burton as a model, 
and we are surprised he has not adopted so charmingly 
cumbrous a style :— 


‘When the morning morrowed he anointed the feet of him with the 
water the which they two had taken it from the herb and descended 
to the sea and went walking in it days and nights and he wondering 
at the horrors of the sea and the marvels of it and the rarities of it 
and he ceased not going upon the face of the water till he came to an 
island as indeed it |were] Paradise so Balukiya went up to that 
island and became wondering at it and at the beauty of it and wan- 
dered in it and saw it a great island the dust of it saffron and the 
gravel of it of cornelian and precious stones and the hedges of it jessa- 
mine and the vegetation of it of the goodliest of the trees and the 
brightest of the sweet-scented herbs and the sweetest of them and in 
it springs running and the brushwood of it of the Comorin aloes and 
the Sumatra aloes and the reeds of it sugar-cane and around it the 
rose and the narcissus and the amaranth and the gilliflower and the 
camomile and the lily and the violet and all that in it [were] kinds 
and colours and the birds of it warbled upon those trees and it was 
fair of attributes spacious of sides’ &c. (Vol. ix. p. 381.) 


If, however, Captain Burton has not adhered so closely as 
this to his text, he has done the next best thing possible: he 
has produced a version which is neither Arabic nor English, 
but which has at least the merit of being beautifully un- 
readable. The unfortunate characters of the ‘ Arabian 
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* Nights’ who have been subjected to his linguistic experi- 
ments express themselves in language so peculiar and un- 
natural that their very words, like their fates, should prove 
‘a warning to him who would be admonished.’ 

As a mere translation Captain Burton’s is a failure ; it is 
at once too loose and too literal. But his notes, on which 
he lays peculiar stress, have to be taken into consideration 
in reckoning up the value of his work. He cites Lane’s 
notes with unqualified approval, and specially recommends 
the collected form in which they were separately published 
in 1883, with the title of ‘ Arabian Society in the Middle 
‘ Ages,’ and gives it as his opinion that ‘the student who 
‘adds the notes of Lane (“ Arabian Society ”) to mine will 
‘know as much of the Moslem East and more than many 
* Europeans who have spent half their lives in Orient lands.’ 
When we examine the notes we can readily believe this 
curiously expressed statement. Probably no European, 
even if he have lived half a century ‘in Orient lands,’ has 
ever gathered together such an appalling collection of de- 
grading customs and statistics of vice as is contained in the 
notes to Captain Burton’s translation of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ 
It is bad enough in the text of the tales to find that Captain 
Burton is not content with plainly calling a spade a spade, 
but will have it styled a dirty shovel; but in his notes 
he goes far beyond this, and the varied collection of abomi- 
nations which he brings forward with such gusto is a dis- 
grace and a shame to printed literature. In his preface, 
which is curiously egotistical and amusingly contemptuous 
of successive governments for not recognising ‘ superiority ” 
and for giving ‘the prizes of the competitive services to 
‘certain pets of the médiocratie, he states that ‘these 
‘ volumes afford me a long-sought opportunity of noticing 
‘ practices and customs which interest all mankind and 
* which “ society ”’ will not hear mentioned’ (xviii). Here 
we have the keynote of Captain Burton’s commentary. Be- 
yond accumulating the worst abominations of Eastern vice, 
and illustrating them by corresponding monstrosities in 
Europe, he has added very little of real importance to the 
notes of Lane. Here and there we find a useful explanation, 
derived from the translator’s long experience of Oriental life ; 
but this is the exception. A large proportion of the notes 
consists of such fatuous ejaculations as, ‘ Poor human nature ! 
‘ How sad to compare its pretensions with its actualities!? 
or, ‘Hypocrisy being the homage vice pays to virtue: a 
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* homage, I may observe, nowhere rendered more fulsomely 
‘ than among the so-called Anglo-Saxon race ;’ ‘ Rum (which 
“I write Roum, in order to avoid Jamaica).’ At p. 248 of 
vo]. v. we read how Emanuel Deutsch in his ‘ Quarterly” 
article on the Talmud ‘had the courage to speak of “ our 
* “ Saviour.”’ The note is curiously irrelevant, and also in- 
accurate ; for it is well known that the Christian allusions in 
Deutsch’s essay were not in the ‘copy,’ and were excised 
when the article was reprinted in the volume of his ‘ Literary 
‘ Remains.’ Captain Burton hardly practises the toleration 
which he ascribes to Deutsch, but writes in a contemptuous 
tone of all religions, while his experience in the East seems 
to have obliterated any sentiments of chivalry, for he is never 
weary of recording disparaging estimates of women, and 
apparently delights in discovering evidence of ‘ feminine de- 
‘ vilry.’ Now and again he has an ingenious philological 
theory to expound, but in historical illustration he is uni- 
formly weak; he mixes up the Khalifs Al-Mustansir and 
Al-Muntasir, and calls the former the fifty-sixth Abbaside ! * 
while he actually depends upon the respectable but antiquated 
D’Herbelot for his information. His notions of Arabic 
palzography also appear to be somewhat vague, and would 
be considerably improved if he consulted the Oriental fac- 
similes of the Palewographical Society, where the fiction 
that Kufic was an older script than Naskhi was refuted long 
before the discovery of the Hauran inscription. 

We have now passed in review the various first-hand trans- 
lations of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ We have been compelled to 
do this in some detail, for such extravagant claims have been 
set up for the two recent ‘complete’ versions that it was 
necessary to satisfy ourselves how far they really effected 
the revolution in the character of the ‘ Nights’ which they 
claimed to have made. We have seen that the portions 
previously omitted are interior in literary and romantic 
interest to those previously included, and that most of them 
are incapable of being translated for general reading; that 
many of the excised portions are little more than repetitions 
of others already translated, and that the public loss by 
such omissions is exceedingly small, while in other regards, 
especially on the score of cleanness, the gain is considerable. 
The different versions, however, have each its proper desti- 
nation—Galland for the nursery, Lane for the library, 
Payne for the study, and Burton for the sewers. We have 


* Vol. i. p. 317. 
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spoken severely with regard to the last, and also in respect 
of Mr. Payne’s needless literalism, because we can find no 
adequate justification for flooding the world with an ocean 
of filth. Mr. Payne has spoilt a fine translation by scru- 
pulously retaining the indelicacy of the original, but he has. 
not aggravated it. Captain Burton, while professing that 
he has not ‘exaggerated the indecencies,’ has multiplied 
them fourfold in text and notes, and has produced a work 
which no decent gentleman will long permit to stand upon 
his shelves. We are sorry to be obliged to say this; for it 
is a great misfortune that Captain Burton’s wide and un- 
disputed knowledge of Oriental manners and customs shoulé 
have been turned to so little account. When he might have 
really added to our information on the general life and 
ideas of Mohammedans, he has preferred to constitute him- 
self the chronicler only of their most degraded vices. Lane 
remarks that many passages in the ‘ Arabian Nights’ seem 
to have been introduced merely to amuse the rabble that 
hang about a low coffee house, for they contain expressions 
and record practices to which people in the ranks and posi- 
tions of the characters described in the tales could never 
have descended. It is to be regretted that Captain Burton 
has seized principally upon these elements and has addressed 
himself to a similar audience. 

Nearly two centuries of familiarity with the ‘ Arabian 
‘ Nights ’ and a dozen translators and editors have done but 
little towards elucidating the history of the work. There is 
nothing surprising in this, for it is always difiicult to trace 
the beginnings of popular tales, and the difficulty is naturally 
inereased when the scene of their oral narration is not much 
frequented by competent observers and the language in 
which they are told is unfamiliar to the majority of travellers. 
The greatest assistance may often be derived from the study 
of the tales still surviving in the mouth of the people; but 
unfortunately such study has been carried out to a very 
limited extent in regard to the countries where the tales of 
the ‘Arabian Nights,’ or others derived from the same 
ancient source, might be expected to survive. Eastern 
travellers have been neither numerous nor, as a rule, well 
equipped, and it needs a considerable command over an 
Oriental language, and a rare familiarity with the people, to 
enable a European to collect the oral folklore of Persia or 
Syria. Until a collection of the stories still floating orally 
among the peoples of the Mohammedan East has been made 
it is impossible to form a final judgement upon the vexed 
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question of the sources of the ‘ Nights.’ In the absence of 
such aid we are compelled to- fall back upon the internal 
evidence of the tales themselves, and upon the two or three 
references in the Arabic historians bearing upon the subject. 
Much as modern specialists are apt to look down upon the 
more general learning of their predecessors, the credit of 
discovering the chief passages in Arabic literature relating 
to the ‘Arabian Nights’ belongs to the brilliant and labori- 
ous Von Hammer, to whom, with De Sacy and Sir William 
Jones, is due the creation and stimulation of the first ardour 
for Eastern studies in Europe. Von Hammer discovered in 
as’udi’s historical work, the ‘ Meadows of Gold’ (a.p, 244), 
fem in which the framing story of the ‘ Arabian Nights ’ 
—the jealous Sultan, who killed a new wife every morning 
till he was cajoled into postponing the fate of the last of 
them for the sake of her storytelling—is indicated, with 
even the names of the two sisters, Shirzad and Dinazad, 
closely resembling those in the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ Mas’udi 
is referring to the wonderful legend of ‘ Many-columned 
* Irem,’ which was current at the time of Mu’awiya, the 
Ommiade Khalif, in the seventh century, and is comprised 
in the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ and he says that stories like this 
are considered by many of the learned to be 
* contemptible lying fabrications invented by raconteurs at the courts 
of the kings, who put it into the heads of the people of their time to 
preserve and repeat them. Their method is like that of the books 
which have come down to us and been translated for us from the 
Persian and Indian [or “Pehlevi” in another MS.] and the Greek 
. . . like the book Mezar A/saneh, which means in Arabic “ The 
“Thousand Tales,” but the people also call it ‘The Thousand Nights” 
{and a Night” in some MSS. |—it is the narrative of the King and 
the Vizir and his daughter and her sister, whose names are Shirzad 
and Dinazad ;—and like the “ Book of Firza [Wird] and Simas,” and 
what it contains about the Kings of India and their Vizirs; and like 
the “ Book of Sindibad” and other books of the sort.’ * 


amza of Ispahan, writing in pid says that in the time of 
Ahe Ashkanian Kings of Persia * books were composed which 
‘are still in men’s hands, such as the “ Book of Marouk,” 
* and the “ Book of Sindibad,” and the “‘ Book of Barsanas,” 
* Macoudi, ‘ Les Prairies d’Or,’ ed. C. Barbier de Meynard, vol. iv. 

pp. 89, 90. Besides ‘ Many-columned Irem,’ the ‘ Hezar Afsaneh,’ ‘ Book 

‘ of Sindibad,’ and ‘Story of Wird Khan and Shimas,’ Mas’udi was 
evidently acquainted with the story of the ‘City of Brass,’ for he tells 
how the Amir Musa visited this remarkable city in Morocco on his 
way to Spain’ (ibid. vol. i. p. 369). 
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; ‘andthe “ Book of Shimas,” and the like books, in number 
* nearly seventy.’ * 

Von Hammer did not adduce Hamza’s evidence, but he  , 
quoted the even more weighty testimony of the Fihrist of S 
En-Nedim, written in 98Z3;— 

‘The first who composed fanciful tales and made books of them 

- were the Persians. Then the Ashkanian kings . . . added to 
them. ‘Then these tales were amplified and augmented in the days of 
the Sassanian kings. The Arabs also translated them into the Arabic 
language, and the eloquent and fluent took them and trimmed and 
embellished them, and composed others like them. The first book ot 


this kind that was made is the book //ezar A/san, which signifies ‘‘ The 
“ Thousand Tales.” ’ 


En-Nedim then describes in detail the framing story of 
the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ the suspicious king and Shehrazad, 
and adds that though it comprised a thousand nights 
there were less than two hundred night stories, since one 
story lasted several nights. The ‘ Hezar Afsan,’ he says, was i 
attributed to Queen Humay, daughter of Bahman. ‘I have 
‘seen it complete several times, and it is indeed a corrupt 
‘book of silly narratives.’ + The sedate sheykh and man of 
learning in the East has always entertained a hearty con- 
tempt for such tales, which he ‘considers-are only fit for the 
coffee houses and the rabble, and this disparaging estimate 
among the learned may account for the fact that the pas- 
sages just quoted, with a bare mention of the ‘Thousand 
‘ Nights’ (or in some MSS. ‘ Thousand and One ’—probably 
a gloss of the copyist), quoted by El-Makrizi and others, t 
are the only references to any similar collection of tales in 
Arabic literature. They are, however, of the first import- 
ance. They prove beyond a doubt that the general plan or 
framework of the ‘ Nights’ was derived from a Persian 
story book called the ‘ Hezar Afsaneh,’ which was already | 
considered an ancient Work in the~middle of the tenth | 
century; and the two stories mentioned by Mas’udi, ‘ Wird | 
* Khan or Jilkand and Shimas’ and the ‘ Book of Sindibad’ 
(not to be confounded with ‘Sindibad of the Sea’), which 
were apparently separate works, and not portions of the 
‘Hezar Afsaneh,’ are contained in the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
under the titles of ‘ Jeliyad and Wird Khan and Shimas’ 





* ‘Wamzae Ispahanensis Annales,’ ed. Gottwaldt, Arab. text, pp. 
41-2. 

tT Lane, ‘ Thousand and One Nights,’ vol. iii. review. 

t Khitat, vol. ii. p. 485. 
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and ‘The King and his Son, and the Damsel, and the 
‘ Seven Vizirs.’ In the tenth century, then, we find an old 
Persian story book, with the same plan as the ‘ Arabian 
‘ Nights,’ already translated into Arabic (and, to judge from 
En-Nedim’s way of mentioning it, not recently so translated), 
and two other tales identical with two still comprised in the 
‘Arabian Nights ;’ but here our information abruptly ends. 
Are we to suppose that the ‘Arabian Nights’ is merely 
a translation of the ‘ Hezar Afsaneh’ and other old Persian 
collections? If not, how far do the two agree? Whence 
were the added portions, if any, derived, and at what 
time did the collection take its present form? For these 
and similar questions we have nothing but the internal 
evidence of the stories themselves to go upon, except one 
other historical datum—a note in the margin of the Syrian 
MS. of part of the ‘ Nights’ belonging to Galland, where a 
reader at Tripoli in Syria gives the date of his perusal as 
A.H. 955, or A.D. 1548. From the time of Mas’udi in the 
tenth century to 1548, therefore, our sole guide as to the 
date and developement of the collection must be the tales 
themselves. 

In examining the internal evidence it is weil to distinguish 
clearly between two sources of information: one is the 
general picture of manners and customs, social and political 
relations, and the like; the other consists in individual 
references to events, persons, places, and articles of con- 
sumption, which are supposed to supply fixed chronological 
points. They must be distinguished for this reason: that 
while it was impossible so to recast the ‘ Nights’ that the 
conditions of society should belong to a ditferent age or 
' religion, it was easy for copyists to insert words and names 
that belonged to their own time but did not exist at the 
date of the composition of the tales. We hold that the 
mention of such things as coffee and tobacco, or of certain 
places or streets in Cairo, and the like, easily interpolated 
by copyists, furnishes but uncertain testimony to the age of 
the stories in which such references occur. Here we are 
at variance with both Lane and Mr. Payne, who seek to 
deduce conclusions from stray references of this kind ; but 
we are unable to perceive the historical value of such evi- 
dence. The only incidental occurrence of a name to which 
we should attach much significance as a witness to the date 
of the story would be such a one as, from obsolescence, 
could not with any probability have been inserted at a 
later date; and we shall have occasion further on to refer 
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to one such example which may present some interest. 
The general character of social life presented by the tales 
is, on the other hand, a safe guide, and this must be the chief 
witness as to date. The highest authority on this point is 
the late Mr. Lane, who states his unqualified conviction that 
the tales represent the social life of medizval Egypt, and he 
selects a period approaching the close of the fifteenth cen- 





tury as the probable date of collection, though some of the 


tales are, he believes, rather later. There is not the slight- 
est doubt that the life portrayed in the ‘ Nights’ is Moham- 
medan, and many circumstances, such as peculiarities in the 
language, the minuteness with which Cairo and_no_other 
city is described, and certain other characteristics, point 
clearly enough to the Egyptian capital as the place where the 
tales were composed or redacted. Since the‘ Hezar Afsaneh’ 
and the other Persian books appear from Mas’udi, Hamza, 
and En-Nedim to have been written long before Moham- 
medanism existed, it is clear that the first question we asked 
above is answered: the ‘Book of the Thousand and One 
* Nights’ is not a mere translation cf the old Persian story 
books, since the life is Moslem and not Magian. Apart 
from ‘ Jeliyad’ and ‘ The King and his Vizirs,’ both of which 
are Indian stories, very few of the tales of the ‘ Nights’ can 
with any probability be ascribed to a Persian or Indo-Persian 
source. Many of them, indeed, have their scene laid in 
Persia, and give Persian names to their characters, and may 
therefore have been indebted to the Persian archetype for 
something of their outline, but their details are purely Mos- 
lem. ‘The Queen of the Serpents,’ with its subordinate 
tales, is probably Persian, and may have been derived from 
the ‘Hezar Afsaneh;’ and ‘ Seyf-el-Mulouk’ is known to 
have existed independently in Persia in the eleventh century. 
Two other stories, ‘ Kamar-ez-Zeman’ and the ‘ Magic 
* Horse,’ seem to have been taken from a common (and 
presumably Persian) source with ‘Peter of Provence’ and 
*‘Cleomades and Claremond,’ inasmuch as the Eastern and 
Western romances are obviously identical, yet present such 
minor differences as could hardly have arisen had either 
been derived from the other. The ‘ Voyages of Sindibad ’ 
includes passages taken from a large number of books of 
travels, such as those of Idrisi, Kazwini, and Ibn al Wardi, 
and may perhaps represent some early Persian journeys 


in the far East and Ceylon, or even trace its descent from i 


the ‘Shipwrecked Mariner,’ an ancient Egyptian story of 
the XIIth Dynasty (circ. 2500 B.c.), which is preserved on 
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well as ‘ Sindibad,’ may be a descendant. 

All these are, however, exceptions: the great mass of the 
tales related in the ‘ Arabian Nights’ are Moslem and Egyp- 
tian. In the absence of the evidence which would be 
afforded by an ancient manuscript, it appears to us that 
any speculations as to the precise date of the collection 
must be more or less precarious. The tales are probably 
of various ages. Some, such as the anecdotes of the early 
Khalifs, are doubtless almost contemporary with the persons 
whose adventures they relate; others, like those which 
chronicle ordinary Moslem life, with Haroun-er-Rashid as 
a princely providence, may have been added from time to 
time, but at; what particular period there is little evidence 
to show; some, like ‘ Abu-sh-Shamat’ and ‘ Ali of Cairo,’ 
are probably as late even as the Turkish conquest of Egypt. 
Moslem manners and customs change so little, or at least 
did change so little before Europeans invaded the East, that 
, it is not safe to fix upon any special century as indicated by 
the life of the characters. One starting point may, however, 
be ascertained: the tales could hardly have been composed 
y in Egypt so early as the time of the Fatimite Khalifs, for 
| these rulers were of the heretical sect of the Shiites, whilst 

the ‘ Nights’ are persistently Sunnite; and it would have 

been impossible to harmonise Shi'ite stories, even if they were 

| not officially proscribed, with the theology of the orthodox 
party. The Fatimite empire came to an end in the latter 
part of the twelfth century, when Saladin occupied Egypt. 
It is ea is the Jatest historical person- 
age mentioned in the ‘ Nights,’ and this adds additional pro- 
bability to the belief that the collection of these stories (though 
not necessarily their original composition) formed part of that 
eneral revival of letters, arts, and refinements of ali kinds 
‘which accompanied the irruption of Kurdish and Tartar rulers 
| into Egypt and which terminated with the Ottoman conquest 
a golden age which occupied the whole of the thirteenth, 
urteenth, and fifteenth centuries. There can be very little 
doubt that during this period the ‘Arabian Nights’ by 
degrees assumed essentially their present shape. It is not 
necessary to suppose that the tales were all simultaneously 
incorporated ; for a night may be long or short, and the 
division offers every facility for expansion. Mr. Payne has dis- 
tinguished what he calls the ‘ original work,’ consisting of 
a dozen tales, corresponding roughly to Lane’s first volume 
(or a fifth of the whole), and believes that this formed the 
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nucleus to which other tales were gradually added up to 
the sixteenth century. The ground for this view is chiefly that 
all these ‘original’ stories have a certain general character 
in common, and appear in the same order in all the texts 
and MSS., while the later tales vary both in number and 
position and show signs of miscellaneous sources. It does 
not necessarily follow that even this ‘ original work’ was put 
together all at once, but it may probably have been the, 
first general collection of the ‘Nights.’ Mr. Payne ascribes \ 
this nucleus to the thirteenth century, on the strength of | 
the Barber’s horoscope in the story of the ‘ Hunchback,’ | 
where the year is given as A.H. 653 (a.D. 1255). This date 
may of course be the insertion of a copyist, but it agrees 
well enough with the Barber’s statement that he was in 
Baghdad during the reign of the Khalif El-Mustansir (not! 
‘ Muntasir,’ as in some versions), A.D. 1226-1242. At the 
same time there are so many inconsistencies in the ‘ Nights” 
that it is rash to lay too much stress upon an occasional | 
consistency. The Christian broker in the Hunchback’s story | 
refers to the Khan of El-Jawaly, which was a fourteenth-cen- 
tury building, and some MSS. instead of 653 give 763 for the 
Barber’s horoscope. Both these dates may be merely the in- | 
terpolations of copyists, as may also the mention of the Khan, / 
but we are inclined to think there is something in them. 
Another curious reference, which has not so far been 
noticed, is the name of the ‘ Darb el-Munakkiri,’ men- 
tioned in the same story. There is no such street in 
Makrizi’s minute ‘Topography of Cairo,’ but there is a 
Darb el-Munkadi or Munkadhi, which, as scholars know, 
would be written with letters easily mistaken for ‘ Munakkiri.’ 
Makrizi tells us that the Darb el-Munkadhi was no longer 
so called in his time (about 1450), but was known as the 
Dar) el-Amir Bektemir el-Ustaddar.* There were two high 
officials named Bektemir, and both died in the first half 
of the fourteenth century. We have, therefore, this in- 
teresting fact: that the name given to this street in the 
‘Arabian Nights’ was obsolete in the early part of the 
fifteenth century, and was exchanged for a name which 
was presumably given it soon after the death of the epony- 
mous Amir Bektemir—say, about the middle of the four- 
teenth century. The Khan of El-Jawaly, mentioned in the 
same story, was built about 1320, and its mention would || 
therefore tally fairly well with that of a street which lost » 





* Khitat, vol. ii. p. 40. 
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its name of Darb el-Munkadhi about 1350. It is true that to an 
the street in question is not in the direction of the Hebba- soon 
niya, to which the hero was going; but the Hebbaniya itself (thro 
may be a copyist’s alteration. Lane mentions a various the s 
reading ‘Jabbaniya,’ and the street Jabbasa might be an- him | 
other. If there had been a ‘ Darb el-Munakkiri’ we may magi 
be sure Makrizi would have mentioned it: the reading ‘ Darb whic 
‘ el-Munkadhi,’ therefore, seems inevitable, and if it be ‘ wo! 
correct we have a name which no copyist would have inter- ‘You 
polated after about the middle of the fourteenth century. as T 
This fresh discovery does not furnish us with the date of the third 
story, but it gives us the date of one of its redactions, but 
,and shows it must have existed in the middle of the four- favot 
/,teenth century ; the Barber’s date, 653, probably points to a de 
ff an eariier redaction. We are disposed to think that the ruin: 
’ original composition of the stories must be placed a good and | 
deal earlier than either of these; for no name of a ruler, as genit 
we have said, occurs later than Saladin, and we can hardly ed-d 
believe that a series of stories, written for the first time under fram 
the dominion of the Mamluks, would have entirely ignored natu 
the titles and offices of the Mamluk court or the military sys- tales 
tem carried to such perfection by these famous Sultans. Most ‘ tra 
of the stories were probably brought down by generations of the | 
public reciters from the days of the early Khalifate, and, that 
as they were orally preserved, they were doubtless swollen by inth 
continual accretions; but they probably did not take the ‘Mu 
ollected form of the ‘ Thousand and One Nights’ till the Pers 
irteenth century, or even later. Si 
It was Lane who first brought out the importance of the in t 
‘ Arabian Nights’ as constituting a picture of Moslem life love. 
and manners. They had previously been treated merely as ‘ston 
romantic fictions, and in the present day those who have who 
been educated upon the English versions after Galland would abou 
probably say that the tales consisted mainly of impossible adve 
adventures with genies and afrits, and suchlike supernatural able 
elements. The narratives are of course primarily romances abso 
and fictions, but they are also records of the life of the ente 
people, as accurate and detailed as many an historical work, the 
and the part played in them by genies and other supernatural jinn: 
beings is insignificant except in those tales which appear to be sleey 
of Persian origin. In the first story the genie imprisoned in citie 
the bottle merely supplies a frame or groundwork for the ther 
tales of the three sheykhs; the real supernatural element diat 
which is here predominant is enchantment. Again, the peoy 
next story, the ‘ Fisherman and the Genie,’ would soon come they 
vi 
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to an end if the doings of the afrit were its main subject. As 
soon as the genie has heard the history of the Sage Douban 
(through the sides of the bottle in which he is confined by 
the seal of Solomon the Great), he induces the fisher to let 
him out, and having rewarded him with the secret of the 
magic fish, the monster disappears for ever from the story, 
which at once proceeds to the favourite topic of the ‘ original 
‘ work,’ enchantment, as exhibited in the misfortunes of the 
‘Young King of the Black Islands,’ or ‘ Ensorcelled Youth,’ 
as Torrens and Burton call him. No genie takes part in the 
third story, that of the ‘ Porter and the Ladies of Bagdad,’ 
but enchantment is a constant motive; and another very 
favourite theme of the ‘ Nights,’ and also of sober historians, 
a deserted or petrified city, suggested probably by such 
ruins as 2 Bedawi would encounter in the desert, at Petra 
and elsewhere, is twice introduced. In the fourth tale, the 
genies only come in as carriers, to transport Hasan Bedr- 
ed-din to and from Sitt-el-Husn; and in the group of tales 
framed by the story of the ‘Hunchback’ there is no super- 
natural element, any more than in the sixth and seventh 
tales, ‘ Nour-ed-din and Inis-el-Jalis’ and ‘ Ghalib the Dis- 
‘traught Thrall of Love.’ It is only when we have passed 
the portion which Mr. Payne has styled the ‘ original work’ 
that the world of spirits begins to hold a prominent position 
in the ‘ Nights,’ as we find it in ‘ Kamar-ez-Zeman,’ ‘ Seyf-el- 
‘Mulouk,’ ‘ Hasan of Basra,’ and other tales which have a 
Persian character. 

Super natural beings really hold quite a subordinate place 
in the ‘ Arabian Nights ; - the true and universal theme is (/ 
love. Enchantment, genies, petrified aie Ths phtteeophes 
Stone, even the adventures of the restless Khalif Haroun— 
who was in the habit of relieving his insomnia by prowling 
about Baghdad of a night and diverting himself with the 
adventures of his subjects, and thus forming a service- 
able frame to the canvas—‘ all are but ministers of love,’ 
absolutely subordinate to the great theme. The Khalif 
enters upon the stage only to play Prince Florizel and bless 
the happy couple; hideous afrits or beauteous but huge 
jinniyas appear, but only to carry in their mighty arms the 
sleeping prince or princess to the presence of the beloved; 
cities lie deserted, indeed, because of their idolatry, but 
there is usually a survivor at whose beauty somebody imme- 
diately becomes unconscious of his or her own existence ; 
people are victims of the Black Art, but the reason is that 
they interfere with the love of a jealous or unfaithful woman. 
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The characteristic theme of the ‘Nights’ is love, and it 
jappears in every form and variety. Most commonly it is the 
| violent passion inspired by a first glimpse of the beloved, as 


( she waters her flowers at the lattice window and displays but 


} 





the turn of her wrist; or as she sits on the seat in the mer- 
chant’s shop and shows him the fire of her eyes with their 
dark fringe of kohl, and allures him with the honey of her 
tongue. The ‘ Nights’ are largely made up of such chance 
meetings and the instantaneous kindling of a frantic passion, 
which sticks at nothing to accomplish its desire. The ladies 
return the emotion with at least equal enthusiasm; and it is 
generally they who, through the intermedium of some old 
woman, arrange the interview for which both are longing. 
Many of the tales are founded upon a palace intrigue, when 
one of the Khalif’s women contrives to admit her lover into 
the forbidden precincts of the royal harim, and therefrom 
ensue various and exciting adventures, and much fainting, 
weeping, and broken hearts. Such is the tale of ‘ Ali the 
‘Son of Bakkar and Shems-en-Nahar,’ where the lover is 
altogether too lachrymose for Western taste. Another is 
the story of ‘Ghalib the Son of Ayyub,’ where the Lady 
Zobeyda, the Khalif’s jealous wife (she had her reasons), makes 
the hero a scapegoat for her hatred of Kout el-Kuloub ; but 
all ends well, and the Khalif blesses Ghalib and the fair 
slave. ‘Khalifa the Fisher’ has the same motive. But 
others are much more romantic, and some have a very 
pathetic side, like the melancholy tale of the unselfish devo- 
tion of Aziza to her cousin Aziz, a weak-kneed and senti- 
mental youth, or the charming little love story of the Chris- 
tian broker, or ‘ Ali Sher and Zumurrud,’ or ‘ Gulnar of the 
‘ Sea,’ where we have the one Undine of the ‘ Nights,’ but 
without the tragedy. 

The charm of these love stories lies, we believe, chiefly in 
their absolute abandon. The lovers love, and that is enough; 
no power on earth can keep them long apart—or if it can, 
they die. The hero journeys over the whole world in search 
of the object of his love. He has seen her for but a moment 
and knows not who she is; but he has fallen in love, and off 
he sets, be he king’s son or plain merchant. Of course he 
finds her, and then the narrator has to separate them, when 
the lady will probably be carried off by genies or robbers or 
wicked Magians, or will stray to an unknown country, where 
she will assume male attire and become vizir of the land, 
until such time as her lost love chances to come that way, 
when they will embrace each other till they swoon, and then 
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pass their lives in ecstasy till they are ‘visited by the Ter- 
‘minator of Delights and the Separator of Companions.’ 
There is no lack of the true romantic spirit about these tales, 
which form the bulk of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ That nothing 
is impossible to him who loves is their teaching, provided— 
and this is a conspicuous mora! in the tales—prov ided he be; 
not cursed with a spirit of curiosity, in which case he is i 
danger of losing his head or being carried back from the palace 
of houris to his own dull shop on the giddy back of a flying , 
horse. ‘Ask not of that which doth not concern thee, lest 
‘thou hear what will not please thee,’ is the lesson of many 
a tale, and Bluebeard’s secret chamber has its numerous 
equivalents in the ‘ Nights.’ It is only when he cannot 
bring his lovers together, or having done so cannot find 
enough fires of trouble to test their constancy, that the Arab 
raconteur introduces his genie, ‘ afrit,’ or ‘ marid,’ or changes 
his hero into an ape. As a rule he finds he has quite 
enough to do to manage his inflammable lovers without 
trespassing too far in the direction of the Mountains of Kaf, 
where the genies habitually reside. 

Yet these romantic lovers, who will go through fire to 
meet each other, are not in themselves interesting characters. 
It may be questioned whether they have any character at 
all. Beauty they both possess, and that is the sole reason 
for their mutual attachment. The young man is described 
in terms which we should apply only to girls; the softness 
of his skin, the turn of his waist (conceive an Englishman 
with a waist!), or the curve of his cheek are made the sub- 
ject of ecstatic admiration by his lady love, who constantly 
faints at the mere sight of his charms. We do not hear 
that he was brave, though he was generally able to support 
pain with fortitude; we do not read that he was a mighty 
hunter, or fond of polo or of any manly exercises—a fact 
which points conclusively toa middle-class bourgeois origin for 
the tales. Our young lover is something of a ‘ mollycoddle,’ 
though he is capable of great exertions when it is a question 
of seeking out his princess in the islands of Wak-Wak or 
elsewhere. Even then, however, he does not seem to be 
doing it quite of his own accord. He saunters out of the 
city with a vague intention of finding the lost beauty, but it 
depends on higher powers whether he succeed. At every 
point some providential interposition, in the form of a 
chance encounter or a complaisant genie or the like, is 
necessary to move him another stage onwards in his journey, 
and we are left to infer that but for this deus ex machind the 
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young man would probably have sat down and contentedly 
wept. Nor is the young lady much more individual ; she is 
of course lovely, with a form like the Oriental willow and a 
vacillating gait ; she can probably produce from her pocket 
a lute in a hundred and thirty-two pieces, which she will 
put together and then discourse most eloquent music; she 
may possess the gift of oratory, and even be profoundly 
trained in all branches of learning, though this is very ex- 
ceptional. But of her other qualities, less external than 
beauty and accomplishments, we hear nothing, unless it be 
the very general capacity for ingenious intrigue and the 
power of ‘finding a way,’ which in Eastern love is almost 
always managed by the woman. The other characters are 
also little better than lay figures: the old king, given to 
hunting and manly sports, who has no offspring till just 
when the story begins, and complaisantly gives up his last 
breath at the very moment when his son is ready to ascend 
the throne ; the wise and venerable vizir and his crafty rival; 
the old ‘kahramana’ or go-between; the fair slave girls 
and the slobbering blacks-—all serve to fill the picture of 
Moslem life, but none has much personal individuality. 
, All are machines appropriately moved by Fate to perform 
their parts in the remarkable adventures which are forth- 
with unfolded. The story and not the delineation of charac- 
ter is the essence of the ‘ Arabian Nights ;’ and we are not 
sure that this is much to be regretted. Some of us are still 
frivolous enough to love ‘ Montecristo’ and the ‘ Trois 
‘ Mousquetaires,’ despite the lack of portraiture ; the same 
ignorant people will maintain, and we shall not contradict 
them, that Scott’s novels are an inexhaustible fund of enjoy- 
ment, though there too the story is paramount and the 
characters a little wooden; and we are afraid there still 
remain not a few barbarous folk who will like their ‘ Arabian 
‘ Nights,’ as they like their ‘Montecristo’ and their 
‘Ivanhoe,’ not the less because there is not much intro- 
spection or philosophising in them. Delineation of charac- 
ter is very well in its right place; but we can conceive its 
being a foreign element in a story book pure and simple, 
and we confess we do not much miss it in the ‘ Thousand 
‘ and Une Nights.’ 

Two or three figures there are, indeed, which stand out 
conspicuously from the rest and have a character of their 
fown. One is of course the Khalif Haroun er-Rashid, who 
appears to much greater advantage in the ‘ Nights’ than he 
jever did in real life. He forms a most imposing and at the same 

time fascinating figure. He is at once so great and power- 
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ful and withal so genial and companionable, so ready to take 
a joke at his own expense, quick of temper, but also quickly 
appeased, and much given to rolling over backwards with in- 
extinguishable langhter. Haroun, as he walks through the 
silent streets of Baghdad at night, followed by Jaafar and 
black Masrour, is a personage whom we could not possibly 
mistake if we had the good fortune to meet him; and he 
lends a peculiar and delicious bouquet to every story in 
which he appears. 

Another individual character, whom one would imme- 
diately recognise if he came round the corner, is the im- 
mortal Barber. The scene in which he makes the young 
man lose his appointment with the Kadi’s daughter is worthy 
of Moliére. It is arranged that the stolen interview shall 
take place while the good Kadi is engaged in the Friday 
prayers at the mosque. The young man has dressed him- 
self too early, as lovers will, and he bethinks himself of 
having his head shaved to pass the time. The Barber is 
brought, and begins by quoting various pious traditions on 
the excellence of Friday as a day for the operation of shaving, 
when the youth, who is on tenter hooks, cuts him short and 
tells him to begin immediately. 


‘ And he arose, and stretching forth his hand took out a handker- 
chiet and opened it; and lo, there was in it an astrolabe, consisting of 
seven plates. And he took it and went into the middle of the court, 
where he raised his head to the sun and looked for a considerable 
time ; after which he said to me, “ Know that there have passed of 
“ this our day, which is Friday, and which is the 10th of Safar of the 
“year 653 of the Flight of the Prophet—upon whom be the most 
“ excellent of blessings and peace !——and the ascendant star of which, 
“ according to the required rules of the science of computation, is the 
“ planet Mars—seven degrees and six minutes; and it happeneth that 
“ Mercury hath come into conjunction with that planet, and this indi- 
“cateth that the shaving of hair is now a most excellent operation ; 
“ and it hath indicated to me also that thou desirest to confer a benefit 
“upon a person; and fortunate is he !—but after that there is an 
“ announcement that presenteth itself to me respecting a matter which 
“ T will not mention to thee.” “By Allah!” I exclaimed, “ thou hast 
“ wearied me and dissipated my mind, and augured against me, when 
“T only required thee to shave my head. Arise, then, and shave it, 
“and prolong not thy discourse.” He replied, “ By Allah, if thou 
“ knewest the truth of the case, thou wouldst demand of me a further 
“ explanation . . . and I counsel thee to do to-day as I direct thee ; 
“for lam one who giveth thee good advice. ...” When I heard 
this I said, “ Verily thou art killing me this day, and there is no 

“escape for me.” ‘O my master,” he replied, “I am he whom the 
“ people call The Silent, on account of the paucity of my speech, by 
“which I am distinguished above my brothers, for ; 
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and here the good man goes off into an enumeration of his 
brothers, ending 


‘and the seventh brother is named The Silent, and he is myself.” 
Now when this Barber thus overwhelmed me with his talk, I felt as if 
my gall-bladder had burst, and said to the boy, “Give him a piece 
“of gold and let him depart, for God's sake, for I have no need to 
“ shave my head.”’ 


But the Barber is not to be put off, and he forthwith 
plunges into a long account of how be cupped the youth’s 
father on a day which his astrolabe showed to be unusually 
auspicious, aud how the father and all the company thanked 
and rewarded him: 





* “ May God,” said I, “‘ show no mercy to my father for knowing such 
“aman as thou!” And the Barber laughed, and said, “ There is no 
“ deity but God! Mohammed is God’s apostle! Extolled be the 
“ perfection of Him who changeth others but is not Himself changed ! 
“* I did not imagine thee to be other than a man of sense; but thou 
“ hast talked nonsense, because of thine illness.” ’ 


And so the worthy man goes on, while the lover gets more 
and more fidgety and anxious every minute, for the time 
for his appointment is drawing near :— 


‘Then I rent my clothes; and when he saw me do this he took the 
razor and sharpened it, and continued to do so till my soul almost 
parted from my body; then advancing to my head, he shaved a small 
portion, a'ter which he raised his hand and ’—quoted several verses of 
poetry. ‘“‘ Thou hast contracted my heart,” Isaid. . . . “I fancy that 
“thou art in haste?” said the Barber. “ Yes, yes, yes!” I replied. 
“ Proceed slowly,” said he, “ for verily haste is from the Devil, and it 
“‘ giveth occasion for repentance and disappointment, and he (upon 
“* whom be blessing and peace) hath said, ‘The best of affairs is that 
““* which is commenced with deliberation,’ and by Allah I am in 
“doubt as to thy affair. May it be good, for I fear it is otherwise.” 
. . . And he threw the razor in anger from his hand, and taking the 
astrolabe, went again to observe the sun. . . . “ For God’s sake,” said 
I, “be silent, for thou hast crumbled my liver.” Thereupon he took 
the razor and sharpened it as before, and shaved another portion of my 
head. Then stopping again, he said, “I am in anxiety on account of 
“ thy hurry ;”’ 
and so the exasperating Barber goes on ‘ till my soul almost 
‘ quitted my body.’ Nothing will hurry him; he must see 
what the young man has for dinner and examine every dish; 
he must bid all his own friends to the feast, and minutely 
describe their several peculiarities, while the youth * laughed 
‘ from a heart laden with anger.’ We know how the appoint- 
ment was missed, how a scene occurred at the Kadi’s house 
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‘in which the young man broke his leg, and the indefatigable 


Barber pursued him through the streets, ‘and I desired for 
‘death to free me from him.’ The last touch of all, when 
the young man again encounters his persecutor, and tells his 
story as a reason for refusing to remain in the same room, is 
perfect :— 

‘« By Allah,” answered the Barber, “it was through my intelligence 
‘‘ that I acted thus towards him; and had I not done so he had perished; 
“ myself only was the cause of his escape; and it was through the 
“ goodness of God, by my means, that he was afflicted by the breaking 
“‘ of his leg instead of being punished by the loss of his life. Were I 


“a person of many words I had not done him this kindness !”’ 


Art. VII.— Correspondance du Maréchal Davout, Prince 
@Eckmihl, ses Commandements, son Ministére, 1801-1815. 
Avec Introduction et Notes par Cu. p—E Mazapr, de 
Académie Francaise. 4 tom. 8vo. Paris, 1885. 


ese four large volumes lately published of Marshal 

Davout’s official correspondence form what, at first 
sight, may be thought a disproportionate contribution to 
the history of events in which this officer occupied only a 
subordinate position. But the interest in these events 
shows no sign of diminution; and these volumes furnish, 
we believe for the first time, an insight into the working of 
the Napoleonic military system from a new point of view. 
Hitherto the contributions available to the military history 
of the time in question have been either in the form of un- 
verified memoirs of different actors in the scene, or the more 
or less authentic statements of the chief actor. Here we 
have the official correspondence of the commander of one of 
the units in the great military machine with which Napoleon 
effected his achievements. And the record is remarkably 
continuous. While most of the Generals of the Empire were 
moved about from one position to another, at one time serv- 
ing with an army corps directly under the Emperor, at an- 
other holding independent command at a distance, Davout 
remained attached tothe same corps—the Third—for almost 
the whole duration of the reign. Of all Napoleon’s lieu- 
tenants he was one of the most distinguished; if he never 
held an absolutely independent command, as others did in 
Spain and Italy, he fought more than one great battle with- 
out support. Moreover, he never lost a battle or position 
committed to his charge; indeed, it may be said he never 
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made a serious military blunder, though throughout this long 
period he was employed without intermission, and always in 
important positions. These four volumes are therefore not 
beyond what the interest of the subject deserves. In France 
they no doubt will be eagerly read; they may be studied 
with advantage by the soldiers of all nations. It needs 
hardly to be added that in M. de Mazade, of the French 
Academy, they have found a highly competent editor. 

Born in May 1770, and therefore a year younger than 
Napoleon, Davout, unlike most of the early generals of the 
Empire, was of noble birth. His father, who had served for 
a short time in the army, died when the young Davout was 
ten years old, leaving him, the eldest of four children, under 
the care of his mother. He was first sent to a school at 
Auxerre in his native Burgundy, whence he passed on to the 
Ecole militaire at Paris, and entered the army in 1789 as a 
sous-lieutenant in his father’s old cavalry regiment, the Royal 
Champagne. Like so many of the young nobility, he was 
strongly animated by the revolutionary spirit just rising at 
that time—so conspicuously, indeed, that in the following 
year he was arrested and confined for a short period in the 
Citadel of Arras. On being set free he left the service, 
whether of his own accord or from dismissal is not stated. 
In September 1791, when he was little more than twenty- 
one years of age, he was elected commandant of volunteers 
of the Yonne, entering that service, which revolutionary 
fervour had just called into existence, at the same time as 
Lannes, Soult, Kleber, and many others who afterwards be- 
came distinguished generals. He commanded his battalion 
throughout the campaign of 1792-3 with the Army of the 
North, a battalion which was among the troops that nearly 
captured Dumouriez when he rode over to the allies. In 
1793, while serving in La Vendée, Davout was nominated 
General of Brigade and immediately afterwards General of 
Division, which last promotion he refused; but military 
institutions partook of the general confusion which attended 
everything in France at that time, and almost simultaneously 
with his promotion he came under the decree which expelled 
all the nobility from the army, and it was only by a fortunate 
accident he was able to retire quietly to Burgundy. Soon 
after this his mother was arrested and carried off to Auxerre 
to be tried by the local Revolutionary Tribunal, leaving in 
her house a correspondence with the émigrés, which, if dis- 
covered, would infallibly have procured her condemnation. 
Young Davout, who had accompanied her on the journey, 
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managed to escape from their guard during the night, got 
back home, destroyed the compromising papers, and returned 
to share his mother’s imprisonment, which ended after some 
months, with that of the many thousands of persons then in 
prison throughout France, when the Reign of Terror came 
to an end on the fall of Robespierre in July 1794. A few 
months later Davout, restored to his rank as General of 
Brigade, was serving with the army of the Moselle at the 
blockade of Luxembourg. In the spring of 1795, after the 
capture of that place, he was transferred to the Army of the 
Rhine and Moselle, commanded by Pichegru, as a brigadier 
in Desaix’s division. This division later on formed part of 
the garrison defending Manheim, and which eventually sur- 
rendered to the Austrians. Allowed to return to France 
on parole, Davout was set free for active service again by 
an exchange of prisoners, and resuming his position of a 
brigade commander in Desaix’s division, he was engaged in 
almost all the actions of the Army of the Rhine throughout 
the important campaigns of 1796-7, which were brought to 
a conclusion by the peace of Campo Formio. Though still 
a young man, he was now an old soldier, a Republican at 
that time in spirit; Republicanism had carried him from 
sub-lieutenant to general. But he had suffered enough to be 
disgusted by Republican excesses, and he was already dis- 
tinguished in the army for the sobriety and sternness of his 
disposition, and for the habits of discipline which he main- 
tained throughout his career. 

Up to this time Davout had never met with Napoleon, 
now by his Italian victories become the most prominent man 
in France. He was first introduced to him in March 1798 
at Paris by Desaix. A short interview, says M. de Mazade, 
sufficed to determine the relations between the two men; 
from that time Davout became one of the band who attached 
themselves to Napoleon’s fortunes. He was at once selected 
for employment with the Army of Egypt, and went out, again 
as one of Desaix’s brigadiers, with the expedition which sailed 
in May of that year. Both he and Desaix were left in that 
country when Napoleon returned to France in 1799, but they 
followed him soon afterwards under a conditional authority 
which he had given them, receiving just at the time of em- 
barkation the news of the revolution of the 18th Brumaire, 
when Napoleon seized on the Government and virtually put 
anend to the Republic. To this revolution most of the 
generals gave their adherence—some grudgingly, others with 
unqualified zeal. Davout was among the latter; he had 
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come under the influence of Napoleon’s power of fascination, 
and appears to have formed a real personal attachment for 
him which he never ceased to feel, and henceforth was one 
of the foremost and most faithful of his lieutenants. He was 
about this time promoted to be a General of Division, and ap- 
pointed to the command of the cavalry of the Army of Italy, 
but was soon recalled to Paris to the command of the Consular 
Guard, and so did not take part in the Marengo campaign. 
Napoleon now managed to attach him still more to his fortunes 
by arranging a marriage for him with Mdlle. Aimée Leclere, 
sister to the general of that name, the husband of Pauline 
Bonaparte who died soon after at San Domingo. The 
young lady was one of the pupils at Mme. Campan’s famous 
school with Caroline and Pauline Bonaparte, and Davout 
thus became connected with the First Consul’s family. 
When, in the spring of 1803, on the rapture of the peace of 
Amiens, what is now generally known by us as the camp at 
Boulogne—in reality a chain of camps along the north coast 
of France and Belgium—was established, Davout was named 
one of four chief commanders, Soult, Ney, and Marmont 
being the other three. Davout’s camp, the headquarters 
of which were at Bruges, comprised three infantry divisions 
under Generals Friant, Gudin, and Morand. This force 
ultimately became the Third Corps of the Grand Army, and 
it is interesting to note that, notwithstanding the constant 
changes and movements which took place in the French 
army, these three generals remained in command of the three 
divisions of that corps until removed by death or wounds 
in the Russian campaign of 1812. Nothing in the military 
experience of our country has ever resembled an organisation 
of this sort, which was in fact an army kept together as a 
single regiment might be, maintained intact for so many 
years, and employed in a succession of gigantic wars in so 
many different countries. Stern soldier as Davout was, the 
correspondence shows him to have been on friendly, if not 
indeed affectionate, terms with his divisional generals ; their 
attachment to him is sufficiently proved by their continuing 
to serve under him for so many years, when transfer to other 
positions might have been easily obtained. 

The work at the camp was more maritime than military, 
consisting mainly in efforts to improve the shallow harbours 
on the coast, to teach the men rowing, and generally in the 
handling of the small vessels composing the flotilla with 
which the invasion of England was to be effected. There 
was plenty of occupation for the troops in this way, and the 
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construction of huts, roads, and so forth for the camp, but 
not, it would seem, much practice in field manceuvring—a 
view confirmed by the interesting memoirs of the Duc de 
Fézensac, aide-de-camp to Ney at this time, which were 
reviewed a few years ago in this Journal. Davout’s official 
correspondence is mainly concerned with the movement of 
the boats for concentration from one point to another, and 
the measures taken for the health and shelter of the troops; 
an occasional skirmish is reported with the vessels of the 
English squadron. That the invasion of England would 
take place was evidently believed by the general and his 
troops ; but there is nothing to show that Davout was ever 
consulted by Napoleon about the larger operations involved 
in the plan, or what he thought of the prospects of success. 

In April 1804, when the question of establishing the 
Empire was in agitation, Davout, on behalf of the troops in 
his camp, calls upon the Citoyen Premier Consul to make 
the office hereditary in his family, and suggests that he 
should take the title of Empereur des Gaules. When the 
Empire was established in the succeeding month, Davout, 
with thirteen others, was created a marshal, he being third 
on thelist. Henceforth in the official correspondence with 
army headquarters the title of ‘M. le Maréchal’ replaces 
that of ‘Citoyen-General;’ ‘Mon Général,’ as the First 
Consul was styled when addressed direct, is now ‘Sire’ 
and ‘ Votre Majesté Impériale ;’ the Emperor in replying 
addresses him as ‘ Mon Cousin.’ 

If the troops in the great camp had not much practice in 
field manceuvring, this camp life, which lasted for more 
than two years, must have formed an admirable school 
for perfecting the practical administration of a large 
army in all its details, and rendered the famous march to 
Germany which, with a less organised force of that strength, 
would have presented a scene of extreme confusion, the com- 
paratively simple and effective operation it proved to be. 
Davout’s reports from day to day to army headquarters 
show what a splendid effort it was. His corps, he says, 
used to march all day and part of each night, covering on 
each march from fifteen to twenty-five miles, a great dis- 
tance for such a large body of men to accomplish, moving 
as they generally did in one long column over the same road. 
There was a difficulty about the carriage of food from the 
first, but every man had three pairs of shoes, in keeping 
which articles in good order lay the secret of success. 
Nevertheless, the subsequent march of the Third Corps from 
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Vienna to Austerlitz was made under such pressure, to enable 
it to arrive in time for the battle, that Friant’s division left 
half its numbers footsore behind, the laggards not rejoining 
till five or six days after the battle. Thus Friant had only 
about 3,300 men present, of whom 1,400 were killed and 
wounded ; proof of the prominent part taken by the division. 
Friant himself had four horses shot under him during the day. 
On this occasion Davout furnishes a long and very interesting 
report of the specific share taken by his corps in the battle, 
full of generous praise of deserving officers. His generals did 
the same in respect of their divisions. Reports of this kind 
do not appear to have been regularly furnished in subsequent 
campaigns, possibly because the battles were followed by 
stress of marching and bivouac that did not admit of report 
writing ; but Davout’s methodical habit of reporting to army 
headquarters under all circumstances, even in the retreat 
from Moscow, is not a little remarkable, and shows the 
man’s capacity for physical endurance. There can be few 
things harder to do than at the end of a hard day’s fighting 
and marching to sit down and write a long official letter 
from a bivouac in the mud or snow. 

The Third Corps remained in Germany after the peace with 
Austria, and in September 1806 Davout got twenty days’ 
leave to go to Paris, but was suddenly ordered back on the 
outbreak of hostilities with Prussia. The prominent part 
taken by Davout in the Jena campaign is well known. At 
the battle of Auerstiidt he was opposed with his corps, ill 
supported by that of Bernadotte, to the main force of the 
Prussian army, while Napoleon at Jena was engaged with 
only the smaller part of it. Davout’s splendid defence against 
the attack on his position was made at great loss, Gudin’s 
division alone losing 3,500 men; but the corps took an 
active part in the subsequent pursuit of the beaten Prussians. 
Then followed the occupation of North Poland, and the 
miseries of winter quarters and winter campaigns in that 
dismal country. The sufferings of his army on that occasion 
would have deterred anyone but Napoleon from again sub- 
jecting them to such difficulties. Whatever he felt about 
the hardships endured by his corps, Davout makes no com- 
plaint ; the tone of his reports throughout, which are mainly 
concerned with the difficulty of supplying the corps, is cheer- 
ful and soldierlike. The victorious French army at this time 
could indeed hardly have been worse off if it had been in 
retreat instead of advancing. Davout reports from Pultusk, 
his camp in advance of Warsaw, that his men have no bread 
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and no wine, nothing but meat and potatoes, and not much 
of the latter; forage was even more difficult to procure 
than food for the men. But even these winter quarters were 
not to be had without fighting for them, for the Russian 
army, which had now come into the first line to cover the 
remnant of the Prussian troops, took up such a threaten- 
ing attitude that Napoleon was constrained to attack them, 
and in the severe actions which followed, including the 
battle of Pultusk, fought under all the difficulties of moving 
over boggy roads and across half-frozen rivers in the last 
days of December, lhe conquered, as the editor observes, for 
a few weeks, but for a few weeks only, the winter quarters 
his army stood in need of; for the Russians again taking 
the field towards the end of January 1807, and threatening 
to turn the positions held by the French, Napoleon gathered 
up his army from its cantonments and took after his wont 
the offensive. This short campaign culminated in the bloody 
and decisive battle of Preussisch-Eylau. In this battle 
the Third Corps came into action on the second day, when 
its attack on the left flank of the Russians, combined with 
that of Ney on their right flank, obliged them to give 
up the stubbornly contested ground. M. de Mazade puts 
the Russian loss at 25,000, and that of the French at 
10,000 only ; but it is impossible to believe that there can 
have been such a disparity in the numbers, the two armies 
having fought under equal conditions of ground. Of the 
wounded, a large proportion must have died from want of 
shelter and attendance; indeed, in campaigning under such 
circumstances, when the wounded had to lie out in the snow, 
conducted without ambulances or hospitals, the wonder is 
not that men died, but that any were left alive. The waste 
of life in war under such circumstances, not only amongst 
the wounded, but amongst the rest of the troops, far exceeds 
the actual casualties of the battlefield. Campaigning in 
heat is sufficiently trying, but the ill effect of heat, if it does 
not actually kill outright, is removed by a draught of water 
or a cool night; the damage done by bivouacking in mud 
and snow is more deepseated. The actual losses of the 
French army in this campaign have never been reported, 
but they must have been enormous ; there was the conscrip- 
tion, however, to make them good, so long as the supply of 
conscripts was not exhausted. 
Although the Russians had yieided up the actual battlefield 
of Eylau to their opponents, the French could not hold the 
ground won from want of supplies, but were obliged to fall 
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back and occupy a line behind the Passarge, and the next 
few months were spent in refitting and covering the siege 
of Dantzig. Then came in June the campaign, again begun 
by the Russians, in view to take the French by surprise, but 
in which, handled unskilfully, they were outmanceuvred, and 
finally beaten in the decisive battle of Friedland. Davout’s 
corps was operating on the left flank of the French, and was 
not engaged in this battle. After the peace of Tilsit, when 
Napoleon returned to France, Davout was left in command in 
Poland, with the difficult task of keeping the Poles in hand 
without unduly discouraging their aspirations after indepen- 
dence, and in superintendence of the training of the Polish 
levies which afterwards became such an efficient addition 
to the French army. The Third Corps appears to have been 
fairly comfortable during this time: the troops were quartered 
in barracks, and Davout reports that the business of the 
army was as regularly conducted as if they were quartered 
in France. An application for leave was refused him on the 
ground that his services could not be spared, but he was 
joined at Warsaw by his wife. From Warsaw he was trans- 
ferred, in August 1808, to Breslau, his command being ex- 
tended to include Silesia, and comprising altogether, Poles 
included, 100,000 men. Later on in the year, as a con- 
sequence of the Erfurt Conference, the Grand Army was 
broken up; the troops left in Germany, ostensibly as a tem- 
porary arrangement, and cantoned along the left bank of the 
Elbe, were styled the Army of the Rhine. They comprised 
five divisions of infantry and four of cavalry, to the com- 
mand of which Davout, who was now created Duke of 
Auerstiidt, was appointed. He himself asked to be sent to 
Spain, ‘to fight under your Majesty’s eyes with our eternal 
‘enemies; but, your Majesty having decided otherwise, I 
‘shall endeavovr to carry out your wishes and to justify 
‘ your confidence as much as I can.’ 

It was probably fortunate for Davout’s reputation that 
his application to go to Spain, that grave of reputations 
for French marshals, was not acceded to. His correspond- 
ence now, as before, gives a very full account of the move- 
ments of the troops, and the general administration of 
one of Napoleon’s armies in the occupation of a neutral 
country during peace time. Although in command of 
100,000 men, it does not appear that the Marshal had a 
greater degree of independence as regards the selection of 
officers for staff appointments, still less as regards regi- 
mental promotion, than would a British general holding a 
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detached brigade. This degree of centralisation was not 
peculiar to the French army. Wellington in the Penin- 
sula, as we know, had constantly useless officers from home 
thrust upon him; and, no matter how good an officer with 
the army might be, he was never selected for promotion 
on account of merit; the Peninsula generals all got their 
grade by simple seniority. It was possibly a sense of the 
inutility of striving to make merit a test of advancement 
against the traditions of the Horse Guards which rendered 
Wellington so indifferent about pressing the claims of those 
serving under him. It is noticeable that in Davout’s corre- 
spondence very little is said about the mode in which supplies 
for the army were obtained ; but, judging from the small sums 
asked for from time to time for the service of the troops, it 
is to be inferred, as indeed we know from other sources, 
that in peace as well as in war they were supplied by forced re- 
quisitions, levied, however, in Davout’s command under system 
and in conformity with the maintenance of strict discipline. 
It may also be inferred that he was one of the few marshals 
who did not enrich themselves at the expense of the unfor- 
tunate countries overrun by the Frencharmies. In ending a 
letter of this time (October 1808) to the Emperor, he says :— 

‘There remains one point which I must mention to your Majesty, 
whatever repugnance I may have in doing so. It is to beg you to 
grant me some extraordinary allowance in excess of the 10,000 francs 
per month which you have been good enough to give me. Neither in 
Silesia nor anywhere else have I taken any emoluments at the expense 
of the ccuntry, that being neither in accordance with your Majesty’s 
intention nor with my own disposition. Nevertheless, the large fortune 
which your Majesty gave me in Poland was sufficient for all my ex- 
penses there, since it amounted to 25,000 or 30,000 francs per month, 
and that moreover I received six months in advance; but the fire which 
I suffered from in August involves rebuilding and other expenses 
which absorb for the time the greater part of my income. I blush, 
Sire, to enter into these details, but the position in which your Majesty 
places me involves considerable expenses, and I am obliged, therefore, 
on this account to apply to you.’ 

A few months later, while on short leave at Paris, he 
gives some account of the expenses he had incurred in the 
public service for a sort of informal intelligence department 
which he had organised and paid for from his private purse, 
and adds that ‘the goodness of your Majesty has sufficed 
‘ for all these expenses’ up to the fire which he had suffered 
from in Poland :— 

‘This event, which diminishes for a time the income that I owe to 
the munificence of your Majesty, on account of the rebuilding which 
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I am obliged to undertake, and the necessity for the prompt repairs 
indispensable to the Hétel Monaco in Paris, lately bestowed on me, 
which the Turkish Legation has left in a state of considerable disrepair, 
put me ina painful position. I have only available for these works 
about 8,000 francs [per month?] coming from the lands which your 
Majesty has given me in Westphalia. As they will amount to con- 
siderably more than that sum, and as the expenses of the army render 
it impossible for me to apply other funds to that purpose, I fear my 
wife may experience a want of money which will be extremely dis- 
agreeable to her. I beg your Majesty to take into consideration this 
view, which necessity and the goodness of your Majesty could alone 
have determined me to bring under your notice.’ 

The agreement come to at the Erfurt Conference involved 
the withdrawal of the French army from a part of the 
Prussian territories then occupied by it, and Davout in 
December 1808 transfers his headquarters from Berlin to 
Erfurt. From this time his correspondence is chiefly occu- 
pied with the preparations which were being made for the 
war to come with Austria, already looming in the distance. 
The infantry regiments with the army were increased by a 
fourth battalion, which brought up his command to 119 
battalions, the companies being each 140 strong; the cavalry 
regiments had each 1,000 horses effective, and a considerable 
excess of men; and what was now called the Army of Ger- 
many was rapidly formed, under the command of Berthier, 
who represented the Emperor still remaining in Paris. 
Davout now reverted to the command of the Third Corps, 
which comprised his three old divisions—Morand, Friant, 
and Gudin—a fourth division made up of the new fourth 
battalions of regiments, a division of cuirassiers, and a 
division of German contingents. 

Davout’s reports were among the sources of information 
available to Napoleon which made it clear that the Austrians 
were prepared to resort to war, which nevertheless, when it 
broke out in the early summer of 1809, found the Emperor 
somewhat unprepared, the French army being widely scat- 
tered. Napoleon was still at Paris when the Austrian armies 
suddenly took the offensive, and Berthier by his irresolu- 
tion suffered the French army, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of Davout, which are stated very forcibly in this 
correspondence, to take up a perfectly false strategic position, 
which, but for the slowness and irresolution of the Austrians, 
would have involved it in great disaster. Napoleon arrived 
on the scene just in time to avert this, and then ensued all 
the complicated manceuvring and counter-manceuvring and 
numerous actions culminating in the battle of Eckmiihl, the 
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loss of which drove the Austrians into retreat and opened 
the road to Vienna. Davout’s corps had a prominent share 
in all these operations; and after the war he was created 
Prince of Eckmiihl in recognition of his services. The Third 
Corps took also a prominent part in the great battle of 
Essling—a victory for the Austrians of which they made no 
proper use, and in the still bloodier battle of Wagram six 
weeks later, which ended the war. 

Perhaps the most noticeable point in Davout’s correspon- 
dence at this time is that the magnitude of the operations 
he took so important a part in would hardly be inferred 
from his account of them. He reports his corps being 
engaged on this day and on that, but treats the affair very 
much as a matter of course. Of Wagram he writes to Ber- 
thier, Prince of Neuchatel, Napoleon’s Chief of the Staff :— 


‘I have the honour to inform your Highness that I have established 
my headquarters to-day at Deutsch Wagram. I shall have the honour of 
sending you immediately a report of tnese two days [it does not appear 
that this report was ever furnished |, but in the meantime I am bound 
to give the greatest praise in to-day’s battle to the conduct of all my 
Army Corps, particularly the division Gudin. This general has re- 
ceived three gunshot wounds—one through the thigh, but happily not 
a dangerous wound—and he did not quit the field till some time after, 
when the affair was finished.’ 


It may be observed that the sober view of a battlefield 
taken by an old soldier like one of these French marshals 
is naturally more correct than that which is to be derived 
from the usual sources. For accounts of murderous fire, 
hailstorms of shot, superhuman courage displayed, and the 
like, we must go to the conventional historian, Alison, for 
example. The descriptions of battles given by that popular 
authority, and which no doubt the writer considered very 
powerful and graphic, are of course purely conventional. In 
these battles a great many men were killed and wounded, 
but then a great many men were engaged. If a battle lasts 
for seven or eight hours, and at the end of it four-fifths of 
the combatants are untouched, the fire can hardly with truth 
be described as murderous ; for the majority of the comba- 
tants it has been innocuous, and if innocuous when lasting 
for so many hours, the expression ‘ murderous’ as applied to 
the circumstances of any particular minute becomes still less 
appropriate. No doubt at certain particular times in a 
battle the men go down very fast, especially those in the 
front (at Wagram one division lost about two-thirds of its 
men in a single advance), but during the greater part of the 
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day the troops are not suffering great loss; if they were 
there would soon be none of them left. In truth, the most 
remarkable thing about modern warfare, and it holds good 
equally for modern arms of precision, is the small amount of 
damage done compared with the means used. At Wagram 
more than 1,200 field guns came into action ; a very moderate 
estimate would give one hundred rounds per gun, or 120,000 
cannon shot or shell fired off. The total number of killed 
and wounded being about 40,000, this would mean that two 
shots out of every three took no effect, even supposing that 
all the casualties were caused by artillery fire, and making 
no allowance for the effects of musketry, which as a matter 
of fact does by far the greater part of the mischief. In all 
probability not more than one in a hundred cannon shot did 
take effect. It is surely a crude way of going to work to 
shower a lot of iron balls promiscuously about the field on 
the chance of somebody coming in the way of a very small 
number of them; nor is this crudeness of method sensibly 
diminished when for the old cannon’ ball is substituted the 
modern shell, which is fired off on the chance that an occa- 
sional fragment as it bursts may tear some poor fellow to 
pieces. Alison, describing the death of Marshal Lannes, 
says :—‘ At that moment, Lannes, who had dismounted from 
‘ his horse to avoid the dreadful fire of the artillery, which 
‘ swept off everything above the heads of the soldiers, was 
‘ struck by a cannon-ball which carried away both his legs.’ 
Apart from the obscure relation between cause and effect 
here indicated, of which the writer appears unconscious, this 
naive description illustrates amusingly the conventional way 
of describing a battle. It does not seem to have occurred 
to the historian that if the cannon balls had been’ ful- 
filling the functions expected from them, they would have 
been sweeping off the heads of the soldiers and not every- 
thing above their heads. The fact is that, if you come to 
look into the thing, the object of firearms, whether called 
arms of precision or not, is not to kill or to wound, but to 
frighten ; for when an army is beaten it is not the killed and 
wounded that run away, but those who have got off scot 
free. It is this immunity for the majority which renders 
war possible. If arms of precision were really what they 
are called, and if artillery and musketry fire were really 
murderous, then every soldier in a battle would have to go to 
certain death, in which case he would probably decline to 
undertake the office, and war, the scourge of mankind, would 
become impossible. 
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After the peace with Austria which followed the Wagram 
campaign, Davout was left as Commander-in-Chief in Ger- 
many to carry out the arrangements consequent upon the 
Treaty of Vienna; and, these completed, he returned to France, 
spending there the greater part of the year 1810—the only 
considerable absence from the army which he enjoyed for 
nearly twenty years. Early in 1811 ‘he was appointed to the 
command of what was called the Corps of Observation of the 
Elbe, with headquarters at Hamburg, and throughout that 
year was actively employed in the measures which were 
being pushed on for the augmentation of the French Army. 
His corps was gradually augmented to an effective strength 
of six divisions of infantry, with 80,000 men in all, to which 
were attached 60,000 Saxons and Poles, forming altogether 
an army of 140,000 men, destined to form part of the next 
Grand Army which invaded Russia in the following year. 
The augmentation took mainly the form of increasing the 
strength of regiments, which now had six battalions ‘each, 
five of them on a war footing and one adepot. The infantry 
regiments were now 4,000 strong ; the cavalry were kept at 
the strength of 1,100 men per regiment with 1,000 horses. In 
March 1812 the Army of Germany was renamed the Grand 
Army; the Third Corps was renumbered as the First, and 
shortly afterwards Davout was moved from Hamburg to 
Prussian Poland, and thence onwards to the war. The 
bloody battles round Smolensko broke up the brotherhood 
which had so long subsisted between the Corps Commander 
and his generals of division. The gallant Gudin, who with 
Friant and Morant had served under Davout from the 
earliest formation of the camp at Boulogne, was here 
mortally wounded; at Borodino Friant was wounded, the 
chief of the staff of the corps was mortally wounded, 
another general of division was killed, and all the other 
generals of the corps, including Davout himself, were hit. 
During the advance on Moscow Davout’s s reports ‘and corre- 
spondence with army headquarters are methodically con- 
tinued. They consist in a large measure of recommendations 
for the promotion of officers in the place of those who had 
fallen; the last promotion roll sent in is dated—Moscow, 
5th October. There is nothing in these reports up to the 
date when the retreat begins—the 16th of October—to signify 
more than that the corps is put to considerable stress for 
food. Even during the retreat several official letters were 
addressed by Davout to the Major-General reporting different 
actions which the First Corps, for some time occupying the 
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honourable post of rearguard, had fought. Davout in these 
makes frequent reference to the trainards who were fol- 
lowing the army and interfering with the movements of the 
troops. Napoleon, it will be remembered, left the army on 
the 5th of December, handing over the command to Murat. 
Davout’s last official report is dated the 8th of December, 
near Wilna ; he informs the Major-General that he has the 
greatest difficulty in bringing along the treasure because the 
wagons are too heavily laden, and because every moment its 
progress is interrupted, apparently by the swarm of fugitives. 

‘One wagon has been left on the other side of Smorgoni, and has 
been pillaged by stragglers from all the corps; I therefore found it 
necessary to substitute for the wagons, baggage animals to be taken 
from the different columns as best can be. Unless I adopt this mea- 
sure the treasure will not be able to follow, and will be lost at the 
next steep hill.’ 

The wonder is that it should have been found possible, 
under such circumstances, to write letters at all. At this 
point the army broke up, and Davout’s next letter is from 
Thorn, to report his arrival at that place on December 24. 
A week later he reports that the relics of the First Corps, 
which is gradually straggling into Thorn, may perhaps 
amount to 3,000 men, and that there are about 800 officers 
available. ‘'The principal reason’ for this loss sustained ‘is 
‘ that, after leaving Smorgoni, the marches were so long that 
‘ every man who left the road to seek for food was left behind 
‘ and fell into the enemy’s hands; the officers, on the other 
‘ hand, not having strayed from the line of march, and having 
‘found some means of subsistence, have nearly all turned 
‘up.’ The remarkable thing seems to be not that so many 
men should have been lost, but that, under the circumstances, 
any food at all should have been procured, or that any 
men should have survived. There must be something in the 
excitement of war to sustain the vital power. A man who, 
in peace time, slept out in the snow for a fortnight with only 
his clothes over him would assuredly die. These 3,000 men, 
the Marshal says, were in a dreadful state, many of them 
suffering from frostbitten hands and feet, involving some 
amputations, although he hopes not many; but the greater 
part of the sickness was due to malignant fever, from which 
100 officers were suffering. Food could only be procured 
by armed requisitions made in the neighbouring districts. 
He proposes to keep a sufficient number of officers and 
sub-officers necessary for the small number of men, and 
to send all the rest back to France, where they would be 
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more useful for drilling the conscripts to be raised. Through- 
out there is no word of complaint, no indication of abated 
courage. His one idea is to maintain the struggle. But, 
stern soldier as he is, the courtier peeps out in a letter 
about this time to Duroc, who had gone off to Paris with 
Napoleon :—‘I can easily form an idea of the pleasure 
‘which has been caused in France at the news of the 
‘Emperor’s arrival. Although the army has met with 
‘great misfortunes since his departure, I regard that as of 
‘little importance now that I know our sovereign is in his 
‘capital. He adds:—‘The morale here is excellent, and 
‘every straggler who turns up will receive a good lesson in 
‘the ‘morale ~ militaire, and from goed examples.’ He now 
proposes to re-form the First Corps by organising at Thorn 
regiments of one or two companies, each 100 strong, with 
six officers, and to send the rest to the regimental depots. 
Whatever may be the judgement passed on Napoleon’s aban- 
donment of his army during the retreat, there is no doubt that 
he chose badly in selecting Murat to succeed him. Murat 
was now at Marienburg with Berthier, who seems to have 
lost his head, while Murat was principally occupied in con- 
sidering how he could follow Napoleon’s example and get 
away himself; and Davout, in his letters, is not backward in 
expressions of indignation at the total want of forethought 
and energy displayed at this time. He was all for holding 
their ground and showing a bold front. Murat, however, 
fell back, and, arriving at Posen on January 15, made over 
the command of what remained of the army to Eugéne, 
Napoleon’s son-in-law, and went off to his own kingdom of 
Naples. Napoleon confirmed Eugéne in the command, and 
if Davout felt that he had established a better claim, the 
change was at any rate a gain to him, as he and Murat were 
on very bad terms, and high words had passed between them 
at various times during the retreat from Moscow. 

The correspondence is now occupied with the measures 
taken for re-forming, or rather re-creating the army. A front 
line to meet immediate attack was constituted from the 
remains of the first battalions of regiments, while the cadres 
of the second battalions were posted along the line of Magde- 
burg-Erfurt, to be re-formed there. There are reported, 
too, all the complications following on the rising of the 
Prussians; Davout often refers to the insolence, as he calls 
it, of the Prussian officials, and on one occasion mentions 

that he had dislocated his thumb in thrashing a Prussian 
postilion whom the Marshal had summoned to his own room 
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to receive this personal chastisement. Davout had now for 
a time no detinite command, but only a general control 
under Eugene of the troops in Western Germany, receiving 
orders partly direct from Paris, and partly from the nominal 
commander-in-chief. Perhaps it was because chafing under 
the position that he mcre than once applied for short leave 
to go home and see his family, which, however, Napoleon 
refused, on the grounds that he could not be spared, and 
eventually gave him a definite and independent command in 
North-Western Germany, with headquarters at Hamburg. 
His correspondence at this time gives a vivid picture of the 
tremendous efforts made by Napoleon in creating the army 
with which he took the field in the sammer of 1813, and 
also of the administrative confusion which was a necessary 
result of the circumstances in which the French army was 
placed. Left in this independent charge, Davout took no 
immediate part in the Leipzig campaign, but was mainly 
occupied in passing on troops to the Grand Army as fast as 
the cadres were formed. After hostilities were resumed, on 
the conclusion of the armistice in August 1813, Napoleon 
was too much occupied witk the business immediately before 
him to give any attention to Davout’s command, and his 
last instructions to the Marshal are dated July 24. In these 
he commits to him the general command of the Lower Elbe 
and the adjacent countries on both sides. After this, al- 
though Davout continues to submit reports, he gets no 
further instructions. On November 6 he addresses a long 
report tothe Emperor, in which he mentions that he has had 
no information from the Grand Army or instractions of any 
kind since August 16. He had not heard then of the 
catastrophe of Leipzig, which had happened three weeks 
before. This is his last report. He was now left to his own 
resources, and, Russians and Prussians pressing upon him, 
he was forced to give way by degrees, and finally to with- 
draw into Hamburg. He received, indeed, a note in cipher 
from General Carra Saint-Cyr, informing him that it was 
the Emperor’s wish that he should leave a sufficient garrison 
in Hamburg, and work round with the bulk of his force into 
France by Holland. But it was then too late for him to do 
this, and on December 3 he enters within the lines of 
Hamburg, having then a total strength of about 42,000 men, 
of whom, however, already 8,000 were in hospital. In his 
celebrated defence of Hamburg, Davout was seen at his best; 
resolute, cheerful, full of resource, maintaining throughout 
the best form of defence—a vigorous offensive, making copv- 
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stant sorties on the enemy’s advanced works, harassing 
him at all points. The difficulties of the defence were 
enormously increased by the severe frost of that winter, 
which deprived the defenders of all the advantage offered 
at other times by the river and its branches; island posts 
which, but for the ice, would have been unassailable, were 
just as much exposed to the enemy’s attacks as if they had 
been surrounded with dry land. The greater part of his 
troops were young conscripts who had had no training in 
musketry—it is mentioned that they were exercised in 
target practice throughout this defence whenever there was 
leisure—and their sufferings from frost and fever were great. 
It needs not be said that the defence was successful. To- 
wards the end of March the ice began to break up, when 
the position resumed its impregnable form. In his report, 
Davout says of this period of the defence 





‘ We were now in hopes of improving the condition of our sick, of 
whom nearly a thousand died in the month of March alone. The 
soldiers had learned to fight like veteran troops, and so perfect was the 
discipline maintained that during the blockade not an officer or man 
had to be punished for any grave offence. The troops were well 
clothed and paid up to date, and had plenty of underclothing and shoes. 
We had preserved 2,000 good cavalry and 1,500 artillery horses, the 
foraging for which no longer caused difficulty, since the various sorties 
made had provided us with means of feeding them. We had still salt 


pork, be g ine enough ast us for six months more.’ 
pork, bacon, and wine enough to last us f months more 


On April 18 the Russian General communicated to the 
blockaded army news of the capture of Paris and Napoleon’s 
abdication, to which the Marshal replied that a man of 
honour does not consider himself relieved from his oath of 
fidelity because his sovereign has suffered a reverse; and 
when on April 20 the Russian General demanded permission 
to send some officers into Hamburg to deliver to the Marshal 
the despatches of the French Government, he replied that 
the Emperor would not employ Russian officers if he wished 
to convey despatches, and refused to receive the officers. In 
this matter, the editor observes, the Marshal, like a faithful 
soldier, was acting strictly in accordance with the Decree of 
1811, relative to the duties of officers in command of fortified 
posts in time of war. In the absence of any orders or direct 
official information, he was determined to fulfil his duties to 
the end, and to listen to nothing which bore an appearance 
of surrender, however disguised. All that he would agree 
to was tosend one of his officers to Paris to get information. 
Eventually a relation of his own, who had been sent from 
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Paris by his wife, arrived at Altona bringing French news- 
papers. This M. Davout was admitted into Hamburg, and 
on April 29 the Marshal announced to the army the events 
which had happened in France, and hoisted the white flag. 
In the following month Davout’s army marched ont on the 
road to France with arms, baggage, and artillery, still 31,000 
strong, including 5,000 sick who followed at a later date, 
100 guns, and 4,000 horses. The Marshal, however, was no 
longer in command. His obstinacy in refusing to recognise 
the fall of the Empire added to the many complications which 
rendered the position of the new French Government so 
difficult, while his known devotion to the Emperor naturally 
made his employment distasteful to the King. Early in 
May, General Count Gérard had been sent to Hamburg to 
supersede him, and on returning to France he was pro- 
hibited from coming to Paris. This treatment of the 
Marshal, who had so nobly maintained the honour of the 
French arms to the last, was probably also partly a con- 
sequence of the complaints made against him of severities 
practised towards the people of Hamburg. The corre- 
spondence now published throws an important light on this 
subject. It appears that the tremendous requisitions and 
fines levied on Hamburg in 1813 as a punishment for its 
manifestations in favour of Prussia, were made under the 
express orders of Napoleon; that Davout repeatedly remon- 
strated against these orders as involving an excessive penalty ; 
and that in fact the actual fines and penalties inflicted by 
him were much less than those ordered by the Emperor, 
while the strict discipline he maintained among his troops 
must have gone far to mitigate his own personal harshness 
of manner. If he was a hard man he was at least ajust and 
honest one, according to the standard of a French marshal, 
and it may be inferred that he was free from the personal 
rapacity which disgraced so many of Napoleon’s lieutenants. 

The disfavour shown to Davout by the Royal Government, 
and the fact that he had never been called on to make any 
declaration of allegiance to it, left him free to offer his ser- 
vices to Napoleon on his return from Elba, and he hastened 
to Paris and waited on him the very day he re-entered 
the Tuileries. Napoleon immediately pressed on him the 
Ministry of War, an office which, however, Davout was very 
reluctant to accept, pleading that his manners and habits 
rendered him unsuitable for an administrative appointment 
of that sort. Napoleon urged in confidential terms the 
gravity of his position, his isolation in the face of Europe in 
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coalition against him, and that he would soon have to place 
himself at the head of the army, and must leave at Paris a 
man upon whom he could depend; ending by saying, ‘I am 
‘alone: will youabandon me?’ The Marshal, thus appealed 
to, accepted the post, and during the Hundred Days applied 
himself with his habitual zeal and power of work to the task 
of reorganising the army. His share in the marvellous 
work was second only to that of Napoleon himself, for in 
three months the old Imperial army was on foot again, 
but Davout’s quick temper brought him more than once 
during this time to high words with his master. The dra- 
matic completeness of the climax to the Hundred Days is 
illustrated by two letters. On June 19 Davout acknow- 
ledges a letter from Soult, then attached to Napoleon as 
chief of the staff, announcing the victory [of Ligny] gained 
by the Emperor on the 16th. On the 20th he telegraphs to 
the Governor of Lisle :— 


‘The Army of the North, after having gained a complete victory on 
the 16th, attucked the enemy in front of Brussels on the 18th. After 
the most signal advantages, just as it was on the point of reaping the 
fruit of them, by one of those events beyond human calculation it has 
been obliged to retreat. The losses are very heavy on both sides. 
You are likely to be left for some time to your own resources; use 
vigour and constancy to preserve to the Emperor and the country the 
important post entrusted to you. Pass on this notice to all the com- 
mandants of fortified places of the sixteenth division. Perhaps the 
enemy may have got hold of the cipher, so take care.’ 


Davout’s first efforts after the catastrophe were given to 
collecting whatever of the army he could get together round 
Paris, ready to continue the defence of the country. Napoleon 
reached Paris on June 21. Davout tried to induce him to take 
energetic measures at once, to adjourn the Chambers, rally 
all his forces, make an appeal to the country, and so forth ; 
‘he found the Emperor broken down.’ Even then, however, 
when he saw that the maintenance of the Empire in any 
form was impossible, and after he had himself recognised 
Louis, Davout was still not ready to give up the game; he 
struggled to avert a complete military collapse ; his aim was 
to maintain the French army in an effective condition, and 
that peace should be made only while it stood face to face 
with its adversaries, on a recognised footing of equality. As 
M. de Mazarde observes— 

‘The mission which he had undertaken was truly as painful as 
difficult, with an army ill disposed to yield, still passionately attached 
to Napoleon, exasperated and demoralised by defeat, menaced with 
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insults by the enemy who, under the pretext of watching it, followed 
and harassed it in its retreat. Davout had become in fact a sort of 
plenipotentiary of that army of which the reconstituted Royal Go- 
vernment affected to no longer recognise the legal existence or rights. 
He had at the same time to protect the army against the Government 
and to protect it against disorganisation; he had to maintain it in 
obedience and discipline, and to negotiate its submission while pre- 
serving its pride and interests. Davout managed to combine these 
duties with the higher qualities of patriotism and honour.’ 


Eventually, under his orders, the army, which had been with- 
drawn behind the Loire, mounted again the white flag; and 
then, in obedience to the King’s command, he made over 
the command of it to Marshal Macdonald preparatory to its 
being broken up. He stood up manfully for the generals 
who appeared at first to be marked out for vengeance for the 
part taken by them during the Hundred Days. His own 
hands were clean, at any rate; but although not brought to 
trial himself, he was for a long time interned at Louviers 
under police supervision. It was not till after some years 
that the Prince of Eckmiihl, already restored to his rank of 
Marshal of France, was called up to the Chamber of Peers. 
The hardships of war had apparently left no mark on his 
strong frame, but a life of inaction proved more trying to his 
constitution than the fatigues of war, and he survived the 
fall of the Empire only eight years, dying in June 1823, 
having then, after twenty years of continued employment 
as a general, and eight of retirement, barely reached the age 
at which in ordinary times an able and fortunate soldier may 
hope to emerge from subordinate rank. Nations undergo 
tribulation when such a career is possible. Happy the 
country whose generals are old ! 

We may observe in conclusion that the task of editing 
these letters was entrusted to M. de Mazado by the Countess 
de Cambacérés, the daughter of the Marshal, and they could 
not have been placed in better hands. But, acting under 
the direction of the family, the editor has evidently glossed 
over some of the most questionable passages in the Marshal’s 
career, in order to present as favourable a view as possible 
of his hero, and has made some statements which might be 
controverted. But we have no wish to enter upon debateable 
ground, and we accept the work as a valuable contribution 
to the history of the First Empire. 
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Art. VIIL.— Geology, Chemical, Physical, and Stratigraphical. 
By Josep Prestwicn, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., Professor of 
Geology in the University of Oxford. 8vo. London: 
1886. 


\ HEN we consider for how many centuries history, poli- 

tics, medicine. and even the study of animals and 
plants, have occupied men’s minds, it may well be a matter 
of surprise that the science of their terrestrial dwelling 
place dates from but yesterday. It is true that ignorance of 
geography was long an insuperable bar to any really satis- 
factory geological progress, but the removal of that obstacle 
did not alone suffice to enable the study of the earth to 
develope as it should have developed. Its retardation was 
largely due to a generally received belief that we already 
‘knew all about it.” A narrow literalism in the interpreta- 
tion of Hebrew poetry, guarded and maintained by the for- 
midable powers of which ecclesiastical authority disposed, 
had led men to attribute the forms and dispositions of 
mountains and valleys, as well as their mineral composition, 
to the immediate action of divine creative power, only modi- 
fied by subsequent diluvial action. Thus it came about that 
when the real existence of fossil marine shells far inland 
and on hills above the sea level became widely recognised, 
they were generally referred to the action of the one uni- 
versal deluge. The publication of Buffon’s ‘Théorie de la 
‘Terre’ (which so startled the ecclesiastical faculty of Paris 
that its censured author had to make a retractation) marks 
approximately the commencement of any wide diffusion of 
scientific geological speculations. This was just before the 
middle of the last century, though it was only towards its 
close that rock masses came to be more systematically 
studied and better understood. Then Werner, Hutton, 
Dolomieu, Saussure, and others, showed that the earth con- 
sisted partly of stratified sedimentary rocks and partly of 
others which were unstratified. 

Though fossils had then come to be recognised as relics of 
past life of different kinds and in different degrees divergent 
from existing life, nevertheless little was understood of the 
order of succession of that life on the earth till 1799, when 
the researches of William Smith proved not only that the 
various strata held a definite and uniform relation one to the 
other, but also that each group had its own distinctive set 
of fossils—each past period of the world’s history being 
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characterised by the possession of different forms of animal 
and vegetable life. 

The earlier geologists were, as is well known, occupied 
with vigorous controversy about the respective shares which 
aquatic and igneous agencies had taken in the formation 
of the earth’s crust, but a general disposition existed to 
account for geological phenomena by a liberal allowance of 
cataclysms and convulsiuns far exceeding anything which the 
modern world could be supposed anywhere to exhibit. 

In opposition to this convulsionist and cataclysmal school, 
there arose one of the greatest of modern geologists, the late 
Sir Charles Lyell, who sought to prove that there was no 
evidence that the world had ever presented phenomena 
brought about by agencies different even in degree from 
those which act at the present time, and he triumphantly 
showed, in many instances, that a liberal, yet not unreason- 
able, allowance of time would account for several geological 
facts not previously thought to be so simply explicable. 
But Sir Charles Lyell’s system, which is known as ‘ uni- 
formitarianism,’ is an example of one extreme begotten by 
an opposite exaggeration. After having been for a time 
widely accepted, it is now thought by many to be untenable. 
Even its author began in his later days to modify his own 
views very materially under the widereaching influence of 
Darwin and the theory of evolution. 

The work to a review of which this article is devoted will 
afford some aid to the reaction against extreme uniformi- 
tarianism. Mr. Prestwich, in his just published ‘ Geology,’ 
himself points out that the fundamental question of the 
relation in this respect between time and force has given 
rise to two schools, one of which adopts uniformity of action 
in all time, while the other considers that the physical 
forces were more active and energetic during past geolo- 
gical periods than they are at present. One school considers 
that the causes at present in action on the surface of the 
globe are not only those which have ever been in action, 
but also maintains that at all former periods they have 
been equal in kind and in degree, and that the energy with 
which the forces of nature now operate are sufficient, with 
unlimited time, to account for all past phenomena. The 
other school, on the contrary, considers that, while identical 
in kind, the causes in operation in past times were affected 
by a more active and energetic action of those forces than 
obtains at present. The discussion of this question, he tells 
us, ‘must be reserved until the reader is master of the facts 
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‘ of this science ;’ but he nevertheless declares his own view 
to be that ‘while the laws of chemistry and physics are 
‘unchangeable and as permanent as the material universe 
‘ itself, the exhibition of the consequences of those laws in 
‘ their operation on the earth has been, as new conditions 
‘ and new combinations successively arose in the course of its 
‘long geological history, one of constant variation in degree 
‘and intensity of action.’ To this modified and, as we 
think, most rationul uniformitarianism, we give in our cordial 
adhesion. 

Not on this account alone, but for many other reasons 
besides, we welcome with great satisfaction the appearance 
of this work on Geology by the present professor of that 
science at Oxford. It is to consist of two volumes, of which 
only one is now published, though the other, we hope, will 
speedily follow. The work has been very long in prepara- 
tion—so long that we have not been free from fear lest some 
untoward accident should deprive us of the advantage of its 
publication under its author’s personal supervision. For 
more than half a century Professor Prestwich has been 
known as a worker and author in his favourite science—a 
science he loved so well that not all the distractions and 
anxieties attending a mercantile career perceptibly dimi- 
nished either his ardour for or his eminence in it, while 
exclusive devotion to it was the eagerly adopted first con- 
sequence of merited commercial success. Occupied at the 
beginning of his scientific career with the oldest fossili- 
ferous formations, he has come to be perhaps the greatest 
living authority on all which concerns the latest tertiary 
and post-tertiary strata. 

His just published volume may be said to be complete in 
itself, and being devoted to preliminary studies, which are very 
clearly set forth, it is just the work required by any one who 
would begin the study of geology. The volume which is to 
follow will be occupied by descriptions of the earth’s strata, 
with their contained fossils, concluding with those theoreti- 
cal questions connected with cosmical and physical pheno- 
mena which relate to the history of the evolution of our 
planet. 

The first object of the beginner in geological science should 
be to make himself acquainted with the materials of which 
the subject of his study—the earth—is composed, and the 
laws which govern them. On this account our author 
(whose first chapters are intended for those who approach 
the subject for the first time) has divided his present 
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volume into two parts: (1) A description of the minerals 
and rocks which form the crust of the earth, tracing the 
combination of elementary substances that enter into the 
minerals forming the rocks, together with the characters 
of the different rocks so formed; (2) An exposition of the 
various agencies which have acted on those materials botk 
under existing and under past conditions. The second part 
begins with the fourth chapter, wherein are described those 
processes of change by which the older rocks, in consequence 
of alteration and decomposition, have come to furnish the 
materials out of which newer rocks have arisen. These 
latter, stratified, rocks consist of the insoluble residue of the 
primeval unstratified rocks, the soluble constituents of which 
have found their way into the ocean—their common recep- 
tacle—being carried there by surface waters. The stratified 
rocks thus formed consist of a very limited number of sub- 
stances, comparatively indestructible save by wear and tear 
often resulting in stratigraphical reconstructions. In the 
next (fifth) chapter the past life of the earth is briefly re- 
viewed, and to this succeeds a series of very interesting and 
admirably written treatises on the actions of rivers and tides, 
meteorological agencies, underground waters and springs, 
ice action, voleanoes and earthquakes, coral islands, faults 
and cleavage, mountain ranges, metalliferous deposits, igneous 
rocks, and metamorphism. 

This book, therefore, contains in abundance all that is 
necessary for any one who would make a beginning in this 
science. Nevertheless, it is not by the reading, however 
attentively, of books, however excellent, but by the obser- 
vation of Nature herself, that geology—like every natural 
science—can alone be fruitfully investigated. As Professor 
Prestwich expressly tells us, the fundamental and indispen- 
sable qualification for the geological student is accurate and 
true observation in the field, the habit of carefully recording 
facts on the spot, and the power of discerning the bearing of 
all the various phenomena that come before him, and ap- 
portioning their relative value. Without this the abstract 
sciences are of no avail; and the student will often find 
himself launched in a wrong direction, and in fruitless 
inquiries. The real class rooms of a geologist are to be 
found in quarries, pits, railway sections, cliffs, mountain 
passes, and ravines. To these the student must resort, to 
obtain that mastery of the science which will enable him to 
interpret facts rightly and to draw conclusions justly. It is 
this direct study of nature, this exploration of ground ever 
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new, this contact with scenery ever varied, this constant 
exercise of the powers of observation, with the seeing and 
handling of the forms of life long passed away, that gives 
real geological knowledge and power. It is the acquisition 
of the positive facts and the ever novel subjects of thought 
and reflection which the varied phenomena present, that 
constitute so great a charm and pleasure to those engrossed 
in special research, or to those who are merely in search of 
healthful change, new scenes and ideas, and recreation. 
Amongst the striking objects which meet the eye of the 
pedestrian in the extreme south-west of our island are the 
granite rocks of fantastic shape which form the wellknown 
‘ Tors’ of Devonshire and Cornwall. 


‘The decomposition ot granite’ (our author tells us) ‘is not con- 
fined to the surface, but extends to considerable depths; and, as it is 
a feature of common occurrence, it constitutes an important factor in 
considering questions of denudation. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the process of decay is very variable, depending on the 
nature of the felspar, and upon climatic temperature and humidity. 
Thus, while the granite monuments of Egypt have remained unaltered 
for ages, the recent monuments of St. Petersburg already show 
symptoms of decay. Again, in this country, some of the Cornish 
granites (Lamorna, Penryn, &c.) furnish soiid and enduring materials 
for our public monuments, while others (St. Austell, &c.) are so de- 
composed as to form a mass of quartz grit and white clay (kaolin), 
that can be readily removed with pickaxe and spade. Over large 
tracts in Cornwall, France, Spain, India, Central Asia, and elsewhere, 
the granite is so disintegrated that the country presents a surface of 
fine quartz grit or gravel, while the granite of the Alps, of Aberdeen, 
and many other places is subject to little change. The depth to which 
decomposition extends is very variable; sometimes to a few feet, at 
others to more than a hundred feet; the decay is also irregular’ 


(p. 55). 


Some difference in crystallisation or in composition may 
render certain portions of a granite mass more indestructible 
than others, and such resisting centres may give rise to one 
of the most peculiar features of a granite district. For, 
wherever the denuding forces have been sufficient to remove 
the grit (resulting from decomposition) but insufficient to 
remove the undecomposed blocks, the ground either becomes 
strewn with such blocks or they are left in place superposed 
one on the other, and it is to this cause that are due the 
many isolated ‘Tors’ so characteristic of the scenery of 
Dartmoor, the Land’s End, and other granite districts. 

In connexion with the question of denudation, Professor 
Prestwich makes some very important observations which 
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tend to support that modified uniformitarianism which he 
advocates. He tells us :— 


‘The importance of this process of rock decay on questions of denu- 
dation and time, has not hitherto received sufficient consideration ; and 
yet it cannot be too strongly insisted on. It is clear that all sedimen- 
tary strata have been derived from the destruction of pre-existing 
rocks, and all the estimates of geological time required for the accu- 
mulation of these strata have been based on the denudation of the 
land as now affected. At present the wear of land surfaces is, on 
the whole, very slow, being almost entirely mechanical, and only 
chemical in the case of calcareous rocks. The rivers carry down the 
loam, clay, and sand, and the loose fragments of the comparatively in- 
destructible rocks, forming the great bulk of the existing land; or the 
sea, pounding on the coast, breaks up and distributes similar débris. 

‘The sedimentary strata, which consist of the débris of older 
surfaces, being altogether derivative, it is evident that, as we go back 
in geological time, their extent was less and less, and that with the 
progress of time, first, portions of the original surface of the globe, and 
then, in succession as formed, the Archean and Paleozoic rocks, have 
been covered up and hidden under successive sedimentary strata. 


Consequently there was a time when the whole surface consisted of 


some form of crystalline or igneous rocks—rocks subject even in our 
present atmosphere to much decomposition, and doubtlessly in the 
atmosphere of past times to a decomposition far more rapid; and these 
rocks, always subject to decay and alteration of texture, must have 
yielded to wear and removal with a facility unknown amongst 
mechanically formed and detrital strata where erosion alone operates. 
The entire area of the original crust, the extensive areas of the 
Archzan rocks, and the widely spread extrusive rocks of Paleozoic 
times, furnished materials subject to constant change and decay—a 
decay probably not regular and uniform, but, like that of granite and 
basalt at the present day, affecting some parts more than others. Is 
it not even possible that the old surfaces of these rocks in Paleozoic 
and later times may represent only the harder cores and more inde- 
structible portions of original masses of greater extent, and of which 
the decayed and less resisting portions have been removed and 
lost ? 

‘ We have, therefore, in this early condition of the land surfaces, a 
reason why degradation and denudation should have proceeded with 
much more rapid strides than at present, and one reason also why, as a 
consequence of the abundance of materials, the earlier formations were 
built up of such large dimensions and thickness, and further, why the 
dimensions of the strata, on the whole, decrease in volume from the 
earlier to the present times. This may not be the sole reason, but it is 
a factor equally important with that of time. 

‘ All the calculations, therefore, of the Jength of geological time 
based upon the evidence furnished by denudation as now known, seem 
to me to be fallacious, and to have led to serious error in assigning to 
that time the unlimited length which, based on data applicable only to 
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parts of the case, has, in dealing with this question in its relation to 
the antiquity of the globe, led to such measures being assumed to be 
applicable to the whole term.’ 


We think these weighty words merit the serious con- 
sideration of those who may be still inclined to follow ultra- 
uniformitarianism. 

Again, as to the question concerning the age of those 
deposits at ‘the mouths of rivers known as ‘ deltas,’ our 
author tells us, with respect to attempts which have been 
made to estimate the time taken in their formation, that 
prudence demands of us a considerable scepticism. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Horner, it would have required, at the present 
rate of deposit, 13,500 years to accumulate the 39 feet of 
Nile sediment which underlies the statue of Rameses, and 
for the corresponding portion of the delta, 17,000 years. 
It has also been calculated that not less than 21,600 years 
would be needed for the delta of the Ganges, while for that 
of the Rhone one geologist formed the low estimate of 6,500 
years. But, as Mr. Prestwich says :— 


‘It is difficult to form correct estimates of the age of deltas with the 
data in our possession ; they cannot certainly be calculated altogether 
at the present rate of deposition, and as most deltas go back in all pro- 
bability to the glacial period, they must originally, with the greater 
floods of those times, have grown more rapidly formerly than ad 
present. Again, as the rocks inland become barer and the gradients 
less, the quantity of material carried to sea must become annually 


smaller’ (pp. 88 and 89). 


One of the more important phenomena bearing on geo- 
logical questions is that of the formation of river valleys. 
In their excavation a twofold process goes on. When the 
gradient is considerable—as is commonly the case in the 
upper courses of rivers—the water erodes and exvavates the 
surface over which it flows. When, however, the water 
flows through a very flat district, as is commonly the case 
towards a river’s mouth, the river deposits the sediment 
brought down from the higher reaches, and so raises the level 
of its own bed and of such adjacent plots as its floods may 
reach. We have but a too striking example of this action 
in the river Po, where the task of contending with the 
gradual elevation of the river’s bed tasks the energies of the 
Government most seriously. 

If, on the contrary, the river has to traverse a hilly 
country, such that a sufficient gradient is maintained to the 
coast line, it then excavates a deep channel, bordered by 
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heights to its mouth, as in the instance of the Tyne, the 
Tweed, and other rivers. 

It has doubtless often happened that slow changes in the 
level of the land have taken place—either a gradual depres- 
sion, when (as in the earlier stages of the Thames) deposi- 
tion towards the river’s mouth is brought about, or a gradual 
elevation (as in parts of the Avon and the Somme), producing 
a deeper valley excavation. 


‘But a different and more usual mode of valley excavation, espe- 
cially when the ground consists of soft or homogeneous strata and the 
gradient is moderate, as in such river basins as those of the Thames, 
the Seine, the Somme, and others, is for the river to deepen its channel 
simultaneously throughout, and at the same time to widen the valley. 
For when, in periods of flood or from other causes, the river shifts its 
position and attacks one side of the valley more than the other, the 
valley is enlarged unequally, the river undermining one side according 
to variation in the water power at particular times, and cutting back 
into the valley side. In this way the valleys often present gentle slopes 
and terraces on one side, and escarped banks on the other, against 
which the river has been at one time more strongly deflected, as with 
the Thames when its valley extended to the range of low tertiary hills 
from Greenwich to Erith, or the several picturesque escarpments in 
the valley of the Evenlode, between Handborough and Charlbury, in 
Oxfordshire, or in the valley of the Cherwell at Enslow. As the old 
rivers gradually excavated the valley channels deeper, they left here 
and there portions of their drifted materials on terraces at the level at 
which they flowed in successive times’ (p. 92). 


Thus we may meet with shells left high and dry above 
a river’s present level, in sheltered positions or in raised 
terraces. It is in such positions that were found those first 
determined flint implements, in the examination and verifi- 
cation of the true position and nature of which Professor 
Prestwich himself bore so important a part. The process of 
valley excavation is exceptionally well shown in the district 
of the Ardennes. The beauties of that picturesque region 
are entirely due to its rivers, and are found only in their 
courses. The country is generally a flat table land, consist- 
ing of Paleozoic rocks, which have been worn down to one 
general level by the action of very ancient seas. On this flat 
region the rivers have worn courses of a depth of 500 or 600 
feet; and it is between the generally steep boundaries of 
these narrow valleys, often well clothed with trees, shrubs, 
and ferns, that all the beauties of the Ardennes are to be 
discovered. 

As to the wear and tear of coasts, that of course mainly 
depends on the hardness of the rocks presented to the sea’s 
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action, but also in part to the presence of land springs. The 
hard primary rocks of the coasts of Cornwall, Devon, and 
South Wales show (by the raised beaches sheltered here and 
there amongst their prominences) how little the shore line 
has changed since a very early geological period; while on 
the coast of Dorset, west of Portland, the soft strata have 
yielded rapidly, and the coast line has correspondingly 
receded. 

The rapid wear of such soft strata as chalk is well seen in 
the cliffs of Kent and Sussex, where the loss of land (when 
not protected) may average from 1 to 2 feet a year. Thus 
an old map shows that the chalk cliffs between Eastbourne 
and Beachy Head lost one third of a mile between 1736 
and 1844, though it is estimated that less than one foot a 
year has been lost at Beachy Head itself. Nevertheless 
the lastmentioned headland must, like Shakespeare’s Cliff, 
have been once much higher than it is at present, since the 
land in each case gains in altitude seawards. 

Many geologists are of opinion that all limestone rocks 
are exclusively the result of organic growth and consist 
entirely of corals, nullipores, molluscs, crinoids, foraminifera, 
&e., and their débris. This view is, however, questioned by 
Professor Prestwich, who observes that we have indeed ‘ clear 
‘evidence of the formation at the present day of limestones 
‘as solid and compact as those of the Carboniferous and 
‘ Devonian series ;’ and that, as regards the chalk, we have 
‘ evidence of so vast a profusion of foraminifera that in places 
‘they constitute almost the entire mass of the rock.’ He 
asks, however, ‘ Have all lime rocks a similar organic origin ? 
‘It is a vera causa so far as it goes, but there is often a 
‘large proportion of amorphous carbonate of lime in the 
‘calcareous strata, to which it is difficult to assign such an 
‘ origin.’ 

These fossils are, of course, the modified relics of the 
animal and vegetable remains which are everywhere carried 
down, together with sediment, by flooded rivers. In Europe, 
owing to conditions induced by civilisation, these remains 
are now relatively little abundant; but in less populous and 
more uncultivated countries, the destruction of animal and 
vegetable life is much larger, and remains much more 
abundant, so that if the sea bed or deltas were now raised 
the organic remains found in such modern deposits would 
furnish the observer with such things as preserved shells and 
scales of fishes of the sea, and with fragments of land plants 
and water plants brought down and deposited by rivers. 
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‘Thus,’ he reminds us, that ‘in the earlier deposits in the estuary of 
the Thames there are found, together with the common shells now 
living on its marshy banks, remains of the red deer, wild boas, wolf, and 
other animals once roaming wild on the shore of that river, together 
with the remains of the indigenous vegetation, such as the oak and the 
Scotch pine, the poplar, the hazel, the yew, and a few other trees and 
shrubs. 

‘ The Ganges, on the other hand, still carries down on its waters 
carcases of buffaloes, deer, tigers, and the other wild animals of the 
country, together with palms and other trees of tropical growth; and 
portions of all these are entombed in the delta deposit, with the shells 
and fish remains of the adjacent seas. 

‘So, again, the Mississippi transports tangled rafts of trees which it 
has uprooted from its upland shores ; and these, together with portions 
of the fauna of the lands devastated by the floods, are carried down 
and deposited in the Gulf of Mexico, where they mingle with the more 
tropical forms of life living in that sea. 

* As we recede from the mouths of these rivers, the reliquie of the 
land brought down by them become scarcer, until ultimately in the 
deposits formed in the more open seas surrounding the continents there 
are only marine organisms to be found; so that while there are, at 
certain points, beds containing a land flora and fauna, alternately with 
others having a marine fauna, elsewhere over the larger sea or ocean 
areas there exist diverse synchronous deposits containing nothing but 
marine fossils. At the same time the lithological character of the 
deposits varies from the coarse littoral to the fine deep-sea beds; while 
the thickness of the whole varies also according to the distance from 
land, the set of currents, and the magnitude of the rivers’ (p. 103). 


The phenomena thus presented by the world of our own 
day offer a safe clue to, and present a true analogy with, 
those of ancient times. There have always been rivers, 
seas, and lakes, and sedimentary deposits have ever been 
found in them, from very early geological epochs. Thus it 
is that the remains of the various forms of animal and vege- 
table life which have successively inhabited this planet, have 
been here and there preserved sparsely or copiously accord- 
ing to the varying circumstances of each case. Thus also it 
is that the rocks which have been successively deposited, 
reveal—by the facts of their relations of superposition, as well 
as by their fossil contents—what has been the nature of the 
flora and fauna which bordered the banks of ancient rivers, 
what animals waded or swam in their estuaries, or inhabited 
the beds of those seas into which they poured their waters. 

Such rivers have at all times largely contributed to the 
supply of lime and other salts to the ocean, and this again is 
shown by the phenomena we have before our eyes to-day. 
Thus the Thames is continually removing large quantities 
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of such substances from the land and taking them to the 
sea. Its basin above Kingston has an area of 3,675 square 
miles, and never less than 350 millions of gallons of water 
(drained from the surface of this basin) pass daily by Kings- 
ton, and on an average not less than 1,250 millions of gallons 
pass by it daily. About nineteen grains of solid and mineral 
matter—amainly derived from the oolites and chalk of Berk- 
shire, Oxfordshire, and Gloucestershire—are contained in 
each gallon of such water, apart from extra quantities of 
sediment carried down in floods. Thus no less than 1,514 
tons of such substance are carried away from this area daily, 
and 552,610 tons of it annually. Two thirds of this con- 
sists of carbonate of lime, derived from the chalk and oolite 
regions above mentioned, which offer a surface of 2,072 
square miles. Thus 140 tons of this substance are annually 
removed from each square mile of the area in question, which 
rate of denudation would, it is calculated, lower its whole 
surface one inch in each thousand years.* 

Of the enormous quantities of carbonate of lime thus 
carried into the ocean by all the rivers of the world, a con- 
siderable portion is probably thrown down by precipitation 
and converted into sulphate of lime, but the greater portion 
goes to form the calcareous substances which enter so largely 
into the composition of many animals, notably of corals and 
shell fish. How profuse is the supply available for this pur- 
pose has been shown by Bischof.t He found that as sea 
water contains about ;~5,th part of its weight of carbonate 
of lime, every oyster requires for the formation of its shell 
50,000 times its own weight of water. But the volume of 
water poured into the sea each year by the Rhine is so great 
that he estimated it would yield enough carbonate of lime to 
form the shells of 332,539 millions of oysters. 

Many geologists, as before remarked, think that our lime- 
stone rocks are entirely the result of organic growths, and 
consist of nothing but corals, shell fish, Echinoderms, fora- 
minifera, &c., whole and in more or less comminuted frag- 
ments. They also think that while the mechanically formed 
conglomerates, sandstones, shoals, and clays were accumu- 
lated near the shores or at a moderate distance from the 
land, the limestones were on the other hand thus built up 





* See Ramsey’s ‘ Physical Geology and Geography of Great Britain,’ 
5th edit., chap. xxxii., 1878, and Prof. Prestwich’s Anniversary Address 
for 1872, in ‘ Quart. Journ. Geol. Soe.’ 

{ Chemical and Physical Geology, vol. i. p. 80. 
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by living organisms in the more open seas. Our author, 
however, questions, as we have seen, the former view, because 
the lower chalk here and there contains no traces of forami- 
nifera, but consists of these masses of amorphous carbonate 
of lime with a veritable admixture of alumina, silica, &c. 
Nevertheless, he freely admits that great limestone masses 
are now being built up by coral animals in tropical seas, as 
also that our chalk masses consist in places almost entirely 
of foraminifera. 

Sorby,* while advocating the organic origin of limestones 
generally, admits that large parts consist of fine granular 
particles, respecting which it is impossible to say whether 
they have had an organic origin, or have been derived from 
older rocks ground down or from carbonate of lime pre- 
cipitated in granules, as some, he tells us, most certainly have 
been. 

The accumulation of calcareous organic remains in fresh- 
water lakes is sometimes extraordinary. In some of the 
large lakes of America the myriads of decomposing shells 
have formed thick beds of white marl, in which only a few 
stray Uniones, Planorbes, and Limnewe, have escaped destruc- 
tion, so that should they become hardened they would form 
limestones very much like those of some of the great tertiary 
freshwater formations of Continental Europe. 

Our author has some valuable remarks on the interesting 
question which concerns littoral and deep-sea deposits, upon 
which much light has of late been thrown by exploring 
expeditions, the most noteworthy of which is that recently 
made by H.M.S. ‘ Challenger.’ 

The important conclusion which has thus been arrived 
at is, that there is not a general distribution of life over the 
great ocean beds, since (though life exists at all depths) 
large tracts in the various zones seem to be empty and 
barren. The population of the open oceans may, it seems, 
according to our author, be divided into two classes, the one 
inhabiting the deep ocean bed, the other living on the sur- 
face waters only; while the intermediate depths of water 
are void of life. Professor Prestwich also calls attention 
to the important fact that, although we are introduced, 
in these depths, to many new and curious genera and 
species, and to forms very analogous to those of some past 
geological periods, yet no genera or species which were 
thought actually extinct have yet been recovered, with the 





* See Anniversary Address, Geol. Soc. 1879, pp. 91 and 92. 
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exception of one or two foraminifera and a few Pliocene 
mollusca. Nor does he think that any forms have been dis- 
covered which present a greater analogy with extinct forms 
than might have been expected from the analogy of physical 
conditions existing between modern and ancient ocean beds : 
just as the creatures found in shallower waters formerly 
explored were found to resemble the ancient inhabitants 
of shallow waters. It must be remembered, however, that 
the explorations of the deep ocean, although extending over 
wide areas, form but the finest of lines across comparatively 
unlimited plains. Much has doubtless been done, but an 
immense deal yet remains to be done, and we do not know, 
of course, what future researches may bring to light. Still 
analogy may lead us rather to expect to find that forms 
already discovered have an unexpectedly wide extension, than 
to find forms altogether aberrant from those of the present 
period. 

Professor J. Fuchs * has made the curious suggestion that 
the distribution of life, both in shallow and deep seas, is 
regulated rather by conditions of light than of temperature. 
He thinks that the depth of 300 feet may be regarded as the 
boundary of the littoral fauna, which he regards as the fauna 
of light. Beyond this is a comparatively sterile region with 
only a few stragglers from above and below, and this sterile 
region he regards as extending down to about 500 feet. 
Below that depth we come upon the deep-sea fauna or the 
fauna of darkness. 

With respect to the depth of the ocean and the cur- 
rents which traverse it, it appears that notwithstanding the 
inequalities of the land and the altitude of the mountain 
ranges, the mean height of the continents above the level 
of the sea is very far from equalling the depth of the depres- 
sion below the sea. Humboldt estimates the mean height 
of the land to be 671 feet in Europe, 1,062 feet in Asia, 

702 feet in North America, and 1,082 feet in South America 
above the level of the ocean. The greater portion of these 
continental areas is of very moderate height, and the moun- 
tain chains are only long, narrow, elevated ridges a few miles 
in width. The ocean depths, on the contrary, form not in- 
verted ridges, but vast depressions of great extent both 
longitudinally and transversely. The valleys of the ocean 
present little resemblance to those of the land; they are 
deep basins or broad troughs, generally of much uniformity, 





* Magazine of Nat. Hist. for January 1883. 
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and extending without interruption for hundreds or even 
thousands of miles. In the Atlantic Ocean, for instance, 
there are two long troughs from 12,000 to 20,000 feet deep, 
between which arises an irregular ridge only about 6,000 feet 
below the surface. Altogether it would appear that the mass 
of the land above the sea level is, to the volume of water, in 
the proportion of not more than 1 to 42. 

Distant from land as the deeper of the great ocean troughs 
are, there is reason, in Professor Prestwich’s opinion, to 
believe that ocean currents sweep over their whole breadths 
and reach down to their greatest depths ; for everywhere is 
the composition of the ocean waters alike, and everywhere 
a similar order in the distribution of temperature at similar 
depths prevails. Consequently, the finer débris of the land 
carried incessantly down into the seas by all the rivers of 
the world is, when the action of the river water ceases, 
caught up by these great marine currents, and swept to 
places far beyond the more apparent tidal action. It is 
only when the seas are inclosed, or when the ocean currents 
are weak, that the check to this river action leads to the 
earlier precipitation of the transported materials and to the 
ready formation of deltas. 

The geological interest of the great ocean currents consists 
not only in the transport of sediment, seeds, and plants to 
great distances, but also in their influence on land climates. 
A certain number of these currents proceed from the Arctic 
and Antarctic seas and sweep down towards the Equator, 
while others proceed from the Equator to the Polar regions. 
Thus whilé the cold currents sweeping down from the 
Greenland seas carry ice and cold water down the east 
coast of North America to lat. 40° N., the Gulf Stream and 
equatorial current carry northward their warm waters and 
deflect the winter’s isotherm of 32° to the high northern 
latitude of 70°, between Iceland and the North Cape. The 
limits of the drift ice which in the Arctic Atlantic lies 
between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla, in lat. 75° N., reaches 
the above lat. 70° (or 300 to 400 miles further south) in 
the seas north of Behring’s Strait, because those narrow and 
shallow straits stay the passage northwards of the warm 
south currents of the Pacific. Did an analogous condition 
of things exist in this region, i.e. did a belt of land between 
Britain and Greenland intercept the warm stream of the 
South Atlantic, then might we see the mountains of Norway 
and Sweden again invested (as are those of Greenland in 
nearly parallel latitudes) with a permanent sheet of ice and 
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snow. The warm stream of the South Atlantic now referred 
to is the Gulf Stream, the rapidity of which rapidly dimi- 
nishes as it proceeds northwards and eastwards. The 
rapidity possible for an ocean current is very conspicuous 
at St. Paul’s Rocks, where Professor Moseley observed * the 
equatorial current rushing past with the velocity of a mill 
race, and sufficing to baffle the attempts of the crew of a 
ship’s boat to pull against it. 

In the chapter which treats of meteorological agencies, 
our author points out how permanent for long periods the 
surface soil of large tracts of country may remain, and this 
in spite of the interesting fact, pointed out by Darwin, how 
by the mere agency of earthworms a stony field may become 
buried in soil in the course of a generation or two. Yet the 
surface soil of a country, with its usual covering of herbage, 
may serve to protect the land from degradation, and to check 
the denuding action which, but for it, would scour the sur- 
face after every shower of rain. As instances Professor 
Prestwich cites ‘ the position of the many dolmens and other 
* so-called “‘ Druidical ”’ stones, so common on the downs of 
‘ this country and in many parts of France.’ These show 
‘ that the level of the vegetable soil has undergone little or no change 
since they were first erected. The camp of Attila, situated in the great 
chalk plains of Champagne, furnishes a well-known date, namely, 
A.D. 451. Notwithstanding its more than 1,400 years, the surface of 
this great earthwork, which is merely covered with a thin growth of 
grass, remains almost as perfect and as sharp as when first made and 
grassed over. . . . The many old British and Roman camps in our own 
country—such, for example, as the large and well-preserved one known 
as Maiden Castle near Dorchester—attest to the same general fact. 
But although there is little disturbance of the soil, there has been 
evidently a removal of the carbonate of lime from the body of these 
chalk mounds; for it has been redeposited in places among the marble 
at their base, cementing it into a compact chalk breccia.” 


A relative permanence also in the conditions of climate is 
shown by various noteworthy facts. Thus Arago t has made 
it clear that the mean temperature of Palestine has not 
undergone any sensible change for more than 3,000 years. 
The climates of Rome and of the south of France are also 
sensibly the same as it was in early historical times; for it 
is well proved that the range of cultivation of the vine and 
olive still has the same limits as it had in the time of the 
Romans. 





* Notes of a Naturalist on the ‘ Challenger,’ p. 68. 
¢ Eléments de Physique, 5th edit. vol. ii. p. 682. 
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The chapter on ice and ice action contains much deserving 
attention; but before proceeding to notice its contents, it 
may be worth while to quote a curious fact communicated 
to our author by Dr. Rae, the arctic traveller. 


‘In encamping for the night, in winter, on the shores of a large 
frozen lake, such as Lake Winnipeg, should the temperature fall rather 
suddenly ten, fifteen, or twenty degrees (no unusual circumstance), 
loud cracks, like pistol shots, are heard on the lake. When the party 
resume their journey over the lake in the morning they usually come 
to cracks in the ice, sometimes two or more feet wide; in fact, some- 
times so wide that it is difficult to jump over them. Should the cold 
continue for a day or two, these cracks rapidly freeze up. When the 
temperature rises the ice expands, and as the volume of ice is now too 
large for the lake by the amount of new ice formed in the cracks, ridges 
of ice are packed up at certain places, and on the shore. When another 
cold “ snap” comes on, these ridges, as a rule, do not settle down, so 
fresh cracks are formed; and this process of contraction and expansion 
goes on for a considerable part of the winter. Even the smallest lakes 
share this action in a greater or less degree, according to their size, 
whenever a sudden change of temperature takes place. As a result of 
this, in many lakelets having stony shores, the stones are wedged and 
packed together in a manner and with a regularity that resembles the 
work of man.’ 


We refer our readers to the book itself for data and 
graphic statements respecting the origin, dimensions, and 
movements of glaciers, as well as for a history and analysis of 
the various theories of glacier motion sketched by Agassiz, 
Hopkins, Forbes, Tyndall, and Canon Moseley. 

As to icebergs, they are stated to vary greatly in their 
size, rising from 20 to 700, perhaps 1,000 feet above the sea, 
according to the size of the glacier from which they are de- 
rived. A singular example of the transporting power of ice 
is furnished by an incident which took place a few years 
since, when the ‘ Hansa’ was abandoned on the east coast of 
Greenland. A portion of the crew with their boat and goods, 
the whole forming a considerable cargo, sought refuge on 
the ice floe. On the breaking up of the ice in the summer, 
the mass on which they were was carried southwards by the 
current, and at the end of nine months had drifted to a dis- 
tance of about 1,300 miles from where they started. By 
this time the mass of ice was greatly reduced in size, and 
threatened submergence, when they were fortunately rescued. 

From such various effects of cold our author turns, in the 
next chapter, to considering igneous action as manifested 
by volcanoes. Therein he explains that view which he 
himself first promulgated at the meeting of the British 
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Association held at York, and which he supported by very 
cogent arguments in a paper read before the Royal Society 
on April 16, 1885. His general conclusion he states as 
follows :— 


‘ As for the primary cause of volcanic eruptions, [ think we may 
look to an independent force arising from the slight shrinking and con- 
traction of the earth’s crust caused by the small but still measurable 
secular refrigeration, and its consequent pressure upon a viscous or 
plastic molten layer beneath. That this molten matter is in some 
places nearer the surface than at others is possible, and that its depth 
is not great is probable. From time to time a state of tension of the 
crust finds relief’ in the extrusion of some of this molten matter, and 
then follows a state of equilibrium of longer or shorter duration.’ 


He accepts a calculation (of Cordier) according to which a 
radial contraction so minute and imperceptible as one mille- 
métre (0°0397 inch) would suffice to supply matter for five 
hundred of the greatest known volcanic eruptions. 

In height these mountains range from 300 or 500 to many 
thousands of feet. Vesuvius is about 4,000, Etna about 11,000, 
Cotopaxi (in Peru) 18,876, and Acongagua (in Chili) probably 
about 25,000. The number of volcanoes in the world may, 
it appears, be estimated at about five hundred, three hundred 
being active ones. The streams of lava emitted by these 
agents are sometimes so vast as at least to bear comparison, 
however inferior in actual size, with the analogous pro- 
ductions of ancient geological epochs. In the year 1783 
the Icelandic volcano called Skapta-Jokul gave forth a lava 
current which continued to flow for two years. It filled up 
the beds of rivers to a depth of 600 feet and a breadth of 
200, flowing up their channels as well as down, filling deep 
lakes, and spreading out over wide alluvial plains in burn- 
ing lakes of fire 12 to 15 miles wide and 100 feet deep. 
The two principal streams were respectively 40 and 50 miles 
in length, and from 7 to 15 miles wide, forming a mass 
said to surpass Mont Blanc in volume. In the island of 
Hawai a burning deluge of lava broke forth in 1840 from a 
fissure situated ten miles below the crater of Kilauea. It 
spread from 1 to 4 miles wide, and reached the sea, at a 
distance of 30 miles, in three days, and for fourteen days it 
plunged, in a vast fiery cataract a mile wide, over a precipice 
50 feet high. In 1843 a similar stream flowed from the sum- 
mit of Manna Loai ; and in August 1855 the lava broke out 
ata spot 2,000 feet below the summit on the opposite side of 
Kilauea, and continued to flow during ten months, over- 
whelming an area of 200,000 acres. This stream was 60 
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miles long, from 1 to 10 miles wide, and from 10 to 300 feet 
deep. 

The areas covered by the products of modern volcanoes 
are very variable, but that of Iceland may be estimated at 
not more than from 20,000 to 25,000 square miles. Molten 
lava flows with nearly the liquidity of melted iron or glass. 
It conducts heat very slowly, so that it forms a solid and 
very rough crust outside, while the molten stream still con- 
tinues to flow underneath. At the voleano of Kilauea, the 
liquidity is so complete that the small jets of lava thrown up 
in the boiling crater by the escape of vapours, when acted 
upon by a strong wind, are blown out into fine threads like 
spun glass, which are called ‘ Pélé’s hair.’ 

When portions of lava are ejected in a liquid state and 
fall outside the crater in small fragments, which harden 
rapidly as they fall, they assume a long globular or pear- 
shaped form, porous or hollow in the centre, or sometimes 
inclosing fragments of rock. These more or less spheroidal 
bodies are known as ‘ voleanic bombs.’ 

Lava streams occasionally flow into the sea, and showers 

of volcanic ashes are often carried by the wind far from land, 
and then fall into the water, where, after drifting for a time 
with the currents, they sink and mix with the marine sedi- 
ments. Mr. Coan states that in one of the eruptions of 
Kilauea the molten heap of lava which flowed forth into the 
sea was immediately shivered, like glass, into millions of 
particles, which were thrown up in clouds that darkened the 
sky; and the ocean waters were so much heated that the 
shores became strewn with dead fish for a distance of twenty 
miles. In the judgement of our author, 
‘it is probable that Etna first commenced as a submarine volcano, 
for the lower volcanic rocks alternate with beds containing marine 
shells, and the area all around is one evidently of recent geological 
(Pliocene or Pleistocene) elevation. Santorin was also at first a sub- 
marine volcano dating back to Pliocene times, and Vesuvius, and 
possibly Hecla, commenced in the same manner’ (p. 207). 


With respect to the aériform products of eruption, the 
vapour of water forms by far the largest part of them, and 
probably from ,%5,°; to 5%%°, of the whole. M. Fouqué 
estimated that the quantity of vapour ejected from Etna in 
the eruption of 1865 amounted to 22,000 cubic métres, or 
about 5,000,000 gallons daily. As a curious instance of the 
indirect production of fatal effects of volcanoes through the 
wonderful expansive power of steam, the following incident 
may be noted. In 1843 a stream of lava happened, in 
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flowing by a village on the flanks ofEtna, to pass over a 
cistern of water. This induced an explosion which destroyed 
the lives of no less than sixty-nine persons. 

After treating of volcanoes, Professor Prestwich proceeds 
to consider the action of earthquakes and the various in- 
stances recorded of slow or rapid elevations or depressions of 
the earth’s surface. Closely connected with the latter ques- 
tion is that concerning the origin of coral islands, and to 
those wonderfully interesting instances of the direct bearing 
of zoology on geography the author devotes his fourteenth 
chapter. He carefully and impartially passes in review 
Darwin’s researches and well-known theory, according to 
which the presence of atolls or of barrier reefs indicates 
areas of subsidence, and he accords a certain qualified assent 
thereto. Nevertheless, he observes :— 


‘More recent observations have shown that the hypothesis of Darwin 
is not applicable to all coral reefs; and that while it explains the 
formation of atolls and of many coral islands, it fails to explain that of 
others, especially those which subtend continental areas. Louis Agassiz 
some years ago contended that the Florida reefs in particular had 
distinctive characters which could not be explained by subsidence. 
He showed that the southern portion of the peninsula of Florida is built 
of successive concentric barrier reefs, which have been gradually 
cemented into an extensive land tract by the accumulation and con- 
solidation of sand and silt between the coral growths.’ 


When the surface of any coral reef, indeed, becomes ex- 
posed, it is soon overspread and its interstices filled by small 
fragments of shells, by coral, sand, and other débris. These 
materials then become cemented together by the agency of 
water containing a solution of carbonate of lime, and so a 
layer of hard limestone is formed which has a slight incli- 
nation or ‘dip’ towards the sea. Itis by the formation of 
such successive outward layers of limestone, aided by the 
aggregation of sand and silt in the intermediate channels, 
that the whole of the land of Southern Florida has, in Pro- 
fessor Prestwich’s opinion, been built up—land which has a 
superficial area estimated at not less than 20,000 square 
miles. 

It is very difficult to estimate the age of these extensive 
coral reefs, as to which only rough approximations can be 
formed. According to Alexander Agassiz it would probably 
take from a thousand to twelve hundred years for the corals 
to grow up to the surface from a depth of seven fathoms. 
Supposing, then, such a reef to have an average width of 
half a mile, and to grow laterally four or five times as fast as 
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its vertical increase, then we should get not less than 20,000 
years as the age of its outer portion only. 

The area of land has also been increased by the agency 
of mangrove trees.* The wonderfully complex and tangled 
roots of these swamp-inhabiting trees tend to arrest the pas- 
sage of sediment and so to form sandbanks, rising higher 
and higher, and supporting a more and more elevated growth 
of vegetation. 

Mr. John Murray,t as a result of his observations in 
H.M.S. ‘Challenger,’ thinks that coral islands afford evidence 
of rest, or of elevation, instead of subsidence. He describes 
the ocean as swarming to a depth of 600 feet with pelagic 
gasteropods, pteropods, heteropods, cephalopods, fishes, &c., 
together with calcareous, siliceous, and other alge, radio- 
laria, and foraminifera. As these die and fall into deep 
water, their calcareous skeletons become, during their long 
downward transit, dissolved by the carbonic acid in solution 
in the sea water; but not so when they fall on submarine 
banks a few hundred feet deep, where they lodge and accu- 
mulate. Some of the banks may originally have been old 
volcanic islands worn down by marine denudation. When 
these foundations are sufficiently raised by the accumulation 
of this shell débris the corals begin to build, and, owing to 
the greater supply of food on the outer side of the bank, 
they there build with great vigour. This, with the heaping 
up of the dead coral from the outside, and its solution in the 
interior, gives rise to an atoll with a central lagoon. There 
is, no doubt, much truth and justice in these statements 
of Mr. Murray; but, as Professor Prestwich observes, ‘ it is 
‘ difficult to explain the peculiar conditions of the coral 
‘islands of the Pacific on any other hypothesis than Mr. 
‘ Darwin’s hypothesis, namely, that they indicate areas of 
‘ slow subsidence.’ For these islands are isolated, and have 
precipitous sides and central lagoons which may be 240 feet 
deep. In the Pacific there are also many raised islands with 
massive cliffs of coral limestone from two to three hundred 
feet high, and which yet rarely, if ever, expose the base of the 
reef, and so seem clearly to indicate that they have been 
first slowly formed by an upgrowth—which kept pace with 
local subsidence—and have since been raised to their present 
elevation. In some of the West Indian islands there has 
been elevation of still greater extent, such as that on the 








* Professor Le Conte called attention to this agency. 
t Proceed. of the Royal Soc. of Edinburgh, vol. x. p. 505, 1880. 
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northern coast of Cuba, where coral reef deposits have been 
to the height of from 1,000 to 1,100 feet. 
As to analogous past conditions, our author observes :— 


‘Examples due to the prevalence of the former conditions during 
certain geological periods are to be found in the widespread coral 
banks of the coral ray and other Oolitic formations; while the latter 
conditions may have possibly prevailed, and assisted, in some cases to 
the building up of some of the thick masses of coral limestones during 
Paleozoic times. . . . It is certainly singular that in the more recent 
geological periods we have nothing analogous to the gigantic columns 
of coral limestone now standing isolated in the depths of the Pacific. 
Were the Tertiary Seas too shallow, or were the changes of level too 
frequent or too rapid?’ (P. 247.) 


The consideration of this question of geological zoology 
leads us to notice what we deem the one blemish of an other- 
wise thoroughly excellent work. We refer to the antiquated 
and defective zoological classification which Professor Prest- 
wich has adopted and put before us in his fifth chapter. It 
is true that zoology is not his special province, as also that 
he guards himself against certain criticisms by saying, 
what is most true, namely, that ‘it is often expedient for 
‘ the paleontologist and geologist, who have to work upon a 
‘ different base, and with imperfect data, to adopt at times a 
‘standard somewhat different from that of the professed 
‘naturalist and biologist.’ Nevertheless, as a somewhat 
elaborate classification of animals is presented, we cannot 
but regret that Professor Prestwich has not availed himself 
of the aid of one or other of our more advanced biologists. 

It is true, indeed, as he says, that ‘the large class of 
‘Worms is, with the exception of the Annelids, of no 
‘ geological importance, as none of the Scolecidee have been 
‘ found in a fossil state.’ Nevertheless as the Marsipobranchii 
are distinctly noticed, we think more than the mere word 
‘ Pharyngobranchii’ should be given with reference to that 
very significant type, the Lancelet, and that some reference 
should have been made to the class Ascidioida, whether or not 
included in the division of vertebrate animals. 

It is also rathera shock to us to encounter the obsolete term 
‘ Enaliosauria ’ as the one only designation for those two very 
distinct orders of extinct reptiles which include the Ichthyo- 
sauri and Plesiosauri respectively. But most surprising of 
all perhaps is it to read as an enumeration of the orders of 
birds, a list of the most antiquated character, one in which 
the Ostrich and other struthious birds rank as a mere order, 
co-ordinate with those now disused ordinal groups formerly 
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known as ‘ Grallatores,’ ‘ Natatores,’ &. The two chapters 
on chemistry, mineralogy, and the composition of rocks are 
hardly up to date as regards the most modern authorities 
in these rapidly advancing departments of his subject. Be- 
sides these objections, we must also express regret that the 
work has not been more carefully read for the press. It 
would be an invidious and unworthy criticism to call atten- 
tion in detail to mere misprints and errors due to imper- 
fect supervision during publication, but it would be unjust 
not to affirm that such defects are much too frequent. 
These defects, however, are, after all, but small blemishes 
in a work of distinguished merit, which will be deservedly 
welcomed not only by specialists, but by all readers who 
take any broad and general interest in questions of science. 
Besides the chapters the contents of which we have briefly 
indicated, there are others which treat of disturbed and 
‘faulted ’ strata, of cleavage and joints, of mountain ranges, 
metalliferous deposits, igneous rocks and metamorphism. 
These are very valuable chapters, dealing as they do with 
questions to the elucidation of which Professor Prestwich 
has personally devoted so much study and so many patient 
observations. 

We shall await with eagerness the second volume of this 
work, which, we anticipate, will be found even more inter- 
esting than the first, dealing, as it is intended to do, amongst 
other things, with the succession of life on the earth, and 
the evolution of the earth itself. 
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Art. IX.—1. Prospectus of the Association for Promoting 
a Teaching University for London, 1886; and Speeches of 
Lord Reay, Sir James Paget, Lord Justice Bowen, Lord 
Justice Fry, Sir Joseph Lister, and others, Members of the 
Association. 


2. Higher Schools and Universities in Germany. By MaTtHEW 
ArnoLp. Second edition. London: 1882. 


3. The German Universities for the last Fifty Years. By 
Dr. T. Conrap. Translated by Jonn Hurcutson, with a 
preface by James Brycr, M.P. Glasgow: 1885. 


4. La Question du Latin. Par M. Raoun Frary. Paris: 
1885. 


‘Hoven nothing is or ought to be very interesting at 

‘ present but Ireland,’ wrote Mr. Brougham to Earl 
Grey in 1828,‘Iam sure you will be happy to hear how 
* successful the opening of the University of London has 
‘been.’ Lord Grey answered, truly and gracefully: ‘To 
‘you this must be peculiarly gratifying, for you have been 
‘the creator of this establishment, and your name will be 
‘ for ever united with the improvements which may spring 
‘not only from this, but from the rival college, King’s 
‘ College, London, which never would have existed but for 
‘the success of your exertions.’ Our illustrious contributor 
and the poet Campbell, who assisted him in the London 
University scheme, had the cordial support of this journal.* 
Indeed, but that the college in Gower Street was intended to 
be too strictly secular to admit of so religious a relationship, 
we might call it our godchild. Those were days of sectarian 
prejudices and religious tests; and as it was impossible 
then to procure for the Nonconformists, the Jews, and ‘all 
*sorts and conditions of men,’ admission to Oxford and 
Cambridge, it seemed to us clear that they ought to be 
allowed to found a seat of learning, or the nucleus of one, 
for themselves, and that London was the proper place for 
this seat of learning. When the Duke of Wellington, as 
the head of the Church party, brought forward in the same 
year a scheme for a Church of England College in the 
Strand, with a chapel and daily services, we supported him 
as cordially as we had done Lord Brougham.+ ‘There were, 
we thought, enough churchmen in London—parents not 








* Edinburgh Review, February 1826, vol. xliii. pp. 315-341. 
t Ibid. September 1828, vol. xlviii. pp. 235-258. 
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sufficiently rich to send their sons, or all their sons, to Oxford 
or Cambridge—to maintain such a clerical institution. 
It seems strange that, whereas tradition ascribes the 
foundation of Oxford to Alfred, or failing him to Edward 
the Confessor, and there are authentic charters in existence 
-which prove Cambridge to have been a great school as early 
as the thirteenth century, there should have been no Uni- 
versity of London till the other day. London existed as a 
city many hundred years before either Oxford or Cambridge 
was founded. Paris, never a more important place, con- 
tained, if not in the time of Charlemagne, at any rate in the 
twelfth century, a school of the ‘totum scibile,’ human and 
divine, out of which sprang that noble University which 
was throughout the darkness of the Middle Ages as a bright 
light shining on a hill. In every capital in Europe which 
is not a mere mushroom, from Vienna to Copenhagen, there 
is a university with an endless mythical pedigree, and an 
ascertained longevity of three or four hundred years. Again, 
there is not, and perhaps there never has been in the world’s 
history, a city more associated than London with poetry, 
literature, science, and art. Except Oxford and Cambridge, 
no English provincial town has as yet a name iden- 
tified with the developement of knowledge or taste. But 
London, besides being a seat of government not inferior 
to Rome, has been.a shrine of culture only excelled by 
Athens. It is not a question of how many great English 
poets, thinkers, lawyers, physicians, divines, philosophers, 
artists, historians, humourists, have lived, written, taught, 
and laboured there, but of how few have done so anywhere 
else inall England. Still, with two unimportant exceptions, 
the capital, till the end of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, possessed nothing in the nature of a university. 
One was the old School of Law, formed out of the Temple 
with its two societies, Lincoln’s Inn, and the lesser affiliated 
Inns of Court. All were originally in the suburbs. The 
Temple is full of ‘classic green recesses,’ and with its foun- 
tain, quaint dials, and Elizabethan hall, forms an ideal 
college. Staple Inn with its gables, Dane’s Inn, and the 
other oases and ‘islands of quiet’ within a step of Holborn 
and the Strand, have refectories and butteries. The other 
was Gresham College. Sir Thomas Gresham intended it to 
be ‘an epitome of a university in London,’ and a plan of it 
exists as it stood in the sixteenth and seventeenth century. It 
was essentially a collegiate edifice. There was a quadrangular 
lawn with four paths radiating from the centre to the angles 
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and fringed with trees. Round this were buildings two 
stories high, an observatory, a laboratory, and lodgings for 
seven professors of the best knowledge of the time, who 
were to lecture daily on the ‘trivium’ and ‘ quadrivium : ’ 


‘Lingua, tropus, ratio; numerus, tonus, angulus, astra,’ 


grammar, logic, and rhetoric ; music, arithmetic, geometry, 
and astronomy. Sir Christopher Wren lectured there to an 
overflowing audience of merchants who crowded into the 
theatre at the sound of the bell of the Royal Exchange, and 
there in the seventeenth century was formed the Royal 
Society of Great Britain. But the School of Law gave 
merely a technical education to professional students, and 
Gresham College never pretended to teach in any strict 
sense the seven liberal arts or to examine in them at all— 
two of the functions of a university. However, Tacitus 
reported eighteen hundred years since that though Lon- 
dinium was attractive and inspiring—‘ loci dulcedo ’—it was 
‘copia negotiatorum et commeatuum precipue celebre,’ 
‘ chiefly famous for swarms of traders and vast exports and 
‘imports.’ So that there is evidence of a corporate ten- 
dency in the English capital, as old as Christianity and 
probably ineradicable, to prefer of the two trade and the 
things of the body to science and art and the things of the 
mind and the soul. 

Till shortly before Lord Brougham’s movement Oxford 
and Cambridge were probably all that England wanted 
in the way of universities. Paris herself hardly shone with 
a brighter light than Oxford during the dark ages, and 
Cambridge was only a little less famous. French, Ger- 
man, and Italian students flocked to the classes of their 
monks and schoolmen. These countries and even Spain 
contained far more universities than England. But quantity 
and quality do not always go together. ‘The ‘twins of learn- 
‘ing’ generally reflected with sufficient distinctness, if 
not always in the brightest of mirrors, the characteristic 
features of contemporary English culture. Their different 
geniuses, that of Oxford poetical and literary, that of 
Cambridge practical and scientific, typified later by Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Palmerston, were a guarantee against 
narrowness. Each college was connected with some county 
or district, of which it educated the gentry and the Anglican 
clergy, the latter by means of local endowments for poor 
scholars ; and this system made every part of England either 
dark blue or light blue or a mixture of the two shades. 
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The two old towns, too, harmonise with the colleges. 
There are tongues in their stones which speak of a higher 
intellectual life maintained through all the stages of a meta- 
morphosis of faith and civilisation. A learned and travelled 
German has said that Nature herself seemed to have created 
Oxford as the archetype of all university towns, and scholars 
who have taken a trip to Athens and have imagined with 
Milton its ancient glories have returned content to the 
Cambridge of Wordsworth and Tennyson. 

In 1886 as in 1828 Ireland is the one absorbing topic of 
interest. But it is a relief to turn for a moment from the 
coronation of Mr. Parnell and the attempt to inaugurate a 
statutory parliament of dynamiters, in order to trace the 
fortunes of the colleges which owe so much to Lord Brougham. 
Years before his retirement to Cannes, University College, 
called in his letter the University of London, and King’s 
College had received charters and had begun to take their 
share in academical instruction, and, just before his death 
in 1868, the present University of London, which is an 
examining and not a teaching body, received the first of the 
two charters under which it now discharges truly cecumenical 
functions in Burlington Gardens. It was, however, founded 
in 1836, so that Lord Brougham, before he sank to rest from 
his gigantic labours, had seen not one but two institutions 
spring from that which he actually himself created. 

A clever parody of Canning’s ‘ University of Gottingen,’ 
written by Barham, the author of the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends,’ 
in which each stanza ends with 

‘The U- 


niversity we’ve got in town,’ 


is very illustrative of the view at first taken of the London 
University and colleges. ‘ Oxford we know, and Cambridge 
‘ we know, but who are ye?’ was a question often put. It 
was satirically suggested that Sir John Franklin on his 
return from the Pole should attempt to discover a north- 
west passage to Gower Street. The college in that unknown 
region was called a ‘godless college,’ because, as it was 
intended for students of all denominations, its authorities 
thought the better course was not to pretend to teach re- 
ligion. Both it and the college in the Strand were sneered 
at as ‘joint-stock companies,’ a condition really not the 
fault of the managers, who from the outset would probably 
not have refused a good legacy or a share in the Government 
grant for education. Also it was insinuated that, as few of 
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the students resided within the walls, there were now in 
London all the materials necessary for the formation of a 
Latin quarter. But criticism did not kill, rather added life ; 
classes increased and faculties multiplied. A hospital was 
built in connexion with each college. To this was soon 
added a preparatory school. Then natural science, eyed 
askance on the orthodox banks of the Isis and the Cam, was 
hospitably entertained. Prosaic Gower Street became the 
site of the first chemical laboratory established in England, 
and of the first physical laboratory established in London. 
Professional education was added to the humanities, and 
instruction was given in civil engineering, architecture, sur- 
veying, telegraphy, and other scientific or quasi-scientific 
modes of earning a livelihood. ‘Coaching’ classes were 
formed for the home and Indian Civil Service examinations. 
Finally some bequests were left to found schools of fine art, 
and the brand-new science of ‘ technology’ was endowed by 
the City companies. At present each college, though it has 
existed barely fifty years, is as important an institution as 
any one of the Scotch universities, which are comparatively 
ancient and the creation of a people whose love of learning 
is proverbial, or as any except a very few of the German 
universities. There are now about 1,200 students at Uni- 
versity College, 800 of whom attend classes in the ‘ faculties 
‘ of arts, science, or law,’ or, as statistics show, mainly in 
classics and mathematics and the other ordinary branches of 
a liberal education. The remaining 400 are medical students. 
At King’s College the number and distribution are about the 
same. Among the professors at the two colleges, who are 
upwards of one hundred strong, are fourteen fellows of the 
Royal Society, and some of the subjects professed, ‘ Indo- 
‘ Chinese philology,’ for example, and ‘Pali and Buddhist 
‘ literature,’ are in their minute specialism suggestive of 
Berlin and Heidelberg, while, on the other hand, the chair 
of ‘ commerce’ and the mention in one of the calendars of a 
‘workshop superintendent’ show an English eye to business. 
The colleges teach, the University examines—examines, if 
we are not mistaken, everybody in everything, without 
regard to age, sex, religion, colour, nationality, or any other 
mode of classifying mankind. The papers used in Burlington 
Gardens are set simultaneously, not only at Owens College, 
Manchester, the Yorkshire College, Leeds, Firth College, 
Sheffield, and the other colleges, including Roman Catholic 
Stonyhurst, with which the University has relations, but 
‘ for ladies only’ at ‘the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham,’ and 
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‘from time to time upon the application of the Viceroy of 
‘ India or the governor of any colony desiring that one or 
‘ more places in India or such colony may be named as centres 
‘ for one or more examinations.’ The sun never sets over the 
British Empire or the papers of the London University. 
The Oxford or Cambridge student, too, is done with exami- 
nations after he takes his Bachelor’s degree. He has merely 
to pay for his Master’s hood or his Doctor’s gown. But in 
the University of which Gresham College was to have been 
an epitome the ‘trivium’ and ‘ quadrivium’ need only end 
with life, and no one can become a master or a doctor of arts, 
or science, or law, or literature, without giving tangible proof 
of his accomplishments. Many of those who have done so 
have risen to the very highest positions. Lord Granville, as 
Chancellor, not long since pointed with pride to the late 
Master of the Rolls, Sir George Jessel, and to Sir Farrar 
Herschell, then Solicitor-General, now Lord Chancellor, as 
specimens of what the University could do in regard to law ; 
and he might have adduced almost as striking instances in 
which the verdict of its examiners has been confirmed by 
distinguished success in medicine, science, and literature. 
The French encyclopedia, the ‘ Dictionnaire Universelle,’ 
which is usually accurate, is, we regret to say, in error in 
stating that the University was founded ‘dans l’intérét 
* politique du parti Whig.’ 

Brilliant, however, as has been the career of the Univer- 
sity and the colleges, certain seekers after perfection are 
dissatisfied. An association has existed for two years, 
formed of ‘about 250 members, each of whom was specially 
‘ invited to join, on the ground of eminence or of experience 
‘in matters affecting university teaching in London,’ and 
called ‘The Association for Promoting a Teaching University 
‘for London.’ Its objects are described as follows :— 


‘1. The organisation of university teaching in and for London, in 
the form of a Teaching University, with faculties of Arts, Science, 
Medicine, and Laws. 

‘2. The association of university examination with university 
teaching, and the direction of both by the same authorities. 

‘3. The conferring of a substantive voice in the government of the 
University upon those engaged in the work of university teaching 
and examination. 

‘4, Existing institutions in London of university rank not to be 
abolished or ignored, but to be taken as the basis or component parts 
of the University, and either partially cr completely incorporated with 
the minimum of internal changes. 
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‘5. An alliance to be established between the University and the 
professional corporations, the Council of Legal Education, as repre- 
senting the Inns of Court, and the Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons.’ 


These views appear to be to some extent shared by two 
eminent men, Mr. Matthew Arnold, and Professor Seeley of 
Cambridge. Mr. Matthew Arnold writes in his‘ Schools and 
* Universities in Germany : ’— 


‘The University of London labours undera grave defect as an organ 
of scientific or superior instruction. It gives no instruction at all, but 
it examines in the different lines of study and gives degrees in them. 
It has real university examinations which Oxford and Cambridge 
have not; and these examinations are conducted by an independent 
board, and not by college tutors. This is excellent; but nevertheless it 
falls immensely short of what is needed. The idea of a university is 
that of an institution not only offering to young men facilities for 
graduating in that line of study to which their aptitudes direct them, 
but offering to them also facilities for following that line of study 
systematically under first-rate instruction, This second function is of 
incalculable importance; of far greater importance than the first. 
. . - The University of London should be recast, and should have 
faculties formed in connexion with it, in order to give some voice and 
place to superior instruction in the richest capital in the world; and 
for this purpose the strangely devised and anomalous organisations of 
King’s College and University College should be turned to account 
and co-ordered, as the French say, with the University of London. 
Contributions from Oxford and Cambridge and new appointments 
might supply what was wanting to fill the faculties, which in London, 
the capital of the country, should, as at Paris or Berlin, be very 
strong. London would then really have what it has not as yet, a 
University.’ 


And Mr. Seeley says in ‘ Essays on a Liberal Education : *— 


‘Education in England is what the universities choose to make it. 
This seems to me too great a power to be possessed by two corpora- 
tions, however venerable and illustrious. I wish we had several more 
universities ; I mean teaching as well as examining universities.’ 


A still more distinguished person, Dr. Newman, had in 
some respects anticipated these opinions. He said to a 
Catholic audience in 1854: *— 


‘I protest to you, gentlemen, that if I had to choose between a 
so-called university which dispensed with residence and _ tutorial 
superintendence, and gave its degrees to any person who passed an 
examination in a wide range of subjects, and a university which had 
no professors or examiners at all, but merely—as I believe Oxford 
did in the last century—brought a number of young men together for 





* Office and Work of Universities, ‘ Historical Sketches,’ vol. i. 
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three or for years and then sent them away—if I were asked which of 
these two methods was the better discipline of the intellect, which 
would produce better public men, men of the world, men whose names 
would descend to posterity, I have no hesitation in giving the preference 
to that university which did nothing over that which exacted of its 
members an acquaintance with every science under the sun.’ 


The scheme of the London confederates, therefore, is not 
new and could not be patented. Mr. Arnold does not 
approve of either their second or their third object. He 
thinks ‘an independent board,’ as supplied by the Univer- 
sity of London, a better examining body than the ‘ college 
‘ tutors ’ and professors who wish for ‘a substantive voice.’ 
As to Professor Seeley, he has already seen ‘several more 
‘ universities, teaching as well as examining universities,’ 
founded—the Victoria University with branches in Liverpool 
and Manchester, and a power to grant degrees; the Univer- 
sity College of Wales, with a calendar commemorating the 
deaths of Owen Glendower, ‘ Huw Morus the poet,’ ‘ Prince 
‘ Rhys ap Gruffydd,’ *Tenan Glan Glirionydd,’ ‘ Dafydd Ddu 
‘ o Enyri,’ and other exercises in spelling and pronunciation ; 
the Firth College at Sheffield; and the University Colleges at 
Leeds and Birmingham. These institutions probably are, or 
will soon be, as useful as most of the German universities. 
India and the colonies also have not only the perpetual ex- 
aminations, whose headquarters is in Burlington Gardens, 
but ‘teaching universities ’ everywhere, in the quarters of the 
primitive Aryan civilisation, in those in which we come into 
contact with the institutions of the French, the Spanish, and 
the Dutch, and in ‘ Oceana,’ which is England under other 
constellations. Cardinal Newman would probably prefer 
Oxford, with that historical emblem of ‘much snapdragon 
* growing on the walls opposite my freshman’s rooms,’ to 
anything either in London, or elsewhere in the English pro- 
vinces, or in Wales, or in the East or West Indies, or even in 
‘Oceana.’ But his description of Oxford in the last century, 
when Gibbon went to Bath without an exeat in term time, 
and Johnson used to ‘slide in Christchurch meadows’ during 
the lecture hour, is too true, and, according to Gray’s letters, 
applies equally to Cambridge. 

An obvious criticism on this scheme is that a ‘ Teach- 
‘ing University of London’ already exists. University 
and King’s Colleges are not castles of the imagination, 
and each is a ‘teaching university’ as much as Bonn or 
St. Andrews. We interpret the ‘office,’ to use Cardinal 
Newman’s phrase, of a university as threefold—to educate 
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students, to grant degrees, to be a seat of learning. King’s 
College and University College do not grant degrees, and, 
though many of their professorships are held by learned 
men, we consider that they do more for education, strictly 
speaking, than for scholarship or scientific research. But 
what is the view taken by the Senate of London University ? 
Is the ‘independent board of examiners’ reconciled to 
suicide or to sinking its individuality in a congeries of 
everything that is academical in London? Its degrees, it 
must be recollected, have an established commercial value. 
Again, have the Inns of Courts been consulted? They are 
bodies not without ‘ vis inertiz.’ And what about the Incor- 
porated Law Society? The Inns and the Society too are 
rather professional than academical corporations. They deal 
with a business, not with culture. And this is equally true 
of the College of Physicians and the College of Surgeons. 
Finally, what precisely are ‘the existing institutions of 
‘ university rank’ in London which the all-embracing London 
University of the future is to associate with itself? Does it 
aim at the curatorships at the British Museum, the teacher- 
ships at South Kensington, the professorships at the School 
of Mines? The part of the catalogue of one of these insti- 
tutions which deals with ‘ Academies, London,’ is of some 
length. Then all these bodies have charters, changes in 
which involve Acts of Parliament, and there are vested 
interests which will claim consideration. The task which 
the illuminated band have set themselves is vastly more 
complicated than that undertaken half a century ago by 
Lord Brougham and Campbell. These fifty years have, 
however, seen much ‘ co-ordering’ in matters of education. 
Primary education is now compulsory. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have been reformed by Royal Commissions, and have 
been modernised by the sweeping away first of their county 
connexions and then of celibacy, and voluntarily through their 
‘local examinations,’ their inspections of schools, and their 
‘university extension’ lectures in the great towns—those 
in London owe, we believe, much to the fostering care of 
Mr. Gischen—they control not only, as they from time im- 
memorial have done, the studies of the public schools, but 
those of the endowed grammar schools and the more modern 
‘colleges’ and seminaries of all descriptions at which the 
children of the less wealthy are trained; and Mr. Seeley would, 
we are sure, not deny that this extended influence is, after all, 
good for culture. Then in the London University with its 
‘real examinations’ Oxford and Cambridge have found a 
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keen rival. Mr. Matthew Arnold’s own ‘ Schools and Univer- 
* sities of Germany,’ too, and his ‘ French Eton,’ and the 
volume of essays to which Mr. Seeley has contributed, mark 
an anxiety on the part of those responsible for English 
education to accept hints from abroad, especially from 
Germany, the land of professors, and a determination to 
deal with the question in a philosophical spirit. We have 
been travelling fast in the direction of ‘ sweetness and light.’ 

The difficulties, however, of the scheme have not escaped 
those who have put it forward. Lord Reay, who was 
chairman of the Association till he became Governor of 
Bombay, and who has done much for the organisation of 
education in Holland, clearly by his speeches felt that he 
had taken a heavy task in hand; and the reports of the 
committees have been several times ‘ received but not adopted ’ 
by the general body. He speaks, as a practical man would, 
of the project as ‘ a very intricate and complicated problem.’ 
But the action of the bodies which it is sought to ‘ co-order’ 
has been, on the whole, singularly favourable. We think 
University College and King’s College most important, 
because the examinations of the University of London are 
sure to continue, whether its constitution be or be not 
altered, and the professional corporations can always rely on 
the self-interest of their members and on that of the public, 
which depends upon them for health and skilled assistance 
atevery turn. The staffs of the two colleges are unanimously 
in favour of Lord Reay’s programme. But some allowance 
ought probably to be made for the desire to remove the one 
disability under which they labour as compared with the 
Scotch and German universities, and, since the recent charter, 
with the Victoria University in the North, that they do not 
grant degrees. All similar institutions except King’s and 
University Colleges dispense titles as well as education, and 
the professors would no doubt contend that the titles add a 
market value to the instruction. Their pupils, however, 
actually take perhaps half the degrees which are granted 
annually by the London University, and, besides, often 
afterwards graduate at Oxford and Cambridge. University 
College trained the several Nonconformist senior wranglers 
and the one Jewish senior wrangler whose exclusion from 
fellowships did so much to abolish tests. The number and 
distinction of Lord Reay’s adherents among the medical 
profession are also remarkable. Sir James Paget, Sir Andrew 
Clark, Sir Joseph Lister, Mr. Erichsen, and many physicians 
and surgeons only less famous, belong to the Association. 
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For some reason the examinations of the medical faculty in 
the University of London are not popular. At one of the 
meetings a graduate is reported to have said that ‘ the 
‘ University of London was simply a blight upon the medical 
‘schools in London.’ Such strong language, if by any 
means justifiable, reveals a state of things which would have 
been mortifying to Lord Brougham, who looked for great 
results from the medical school of University College, out of 
which the faculty sprang. The fact appears to be that 
while the London hospitals—Guy’s, St. Bartholomew’s, and 
the rest, some as old as the sixteenth century—form collec- 
tively as great a school of medicine and surgery, with as 
accomplished a staff of professors and demonstrators, as 
exists, the medical faculty of the London University grants 
degrees to but a few of the London students. For whatever 
reason, perhaps because its professional standard is pedan- 
tically high, perhaps because of the rigour of the general 
training exacted as a preliminary, the London students to 
whom it is an object to become Bachelors and Doctors of 
Medicine prefer, while they aré walking the London hos- 
pitals, to qualify, at no small additional expense, at Dublin 
or a Scotch university. As to law, Lord Justice Bowen is 
reported to have ‘ pointed out’ at a ‘ private conference’ 
that 


‘under any circumstances the Inns of Court must remain the local 
centre of legal education; that the practical part, as in the case of 
medicine, must remain much as at present; and that there would be 
difficulties in carrying out any scheme which interfered with the 
powers and functions of the Benchers of the Inns of Court. But, 
outside this province, there remained an unsupplied want, of a Faculty 
or School of Law, analogous to the theoretic side of medical education. 
For this, London was the proper home, and a teaching university, 
such as was proposed, might be expected to call it into existence.’ 


The present Lord Chancellor concurred in these observa- 
tions, and so will the whole profession of which he and Lord 
Justice Bowen are ornaments. The business of a barrister 
is only to be learned in chambers and in court, and the 
‘ theoretic side’ is for ‘ jurists’ who have been defined as 
‘ gentlemen who are not lawyers ;’ but it happens that, since 
the report of the Inns of Court Commission, these not very 
practical gentlemen, and among them one theorist of the 
highest distinction, Sir Henry Maine, have been provided 
with a congenial occupation in the Temple. Lord Reay has 
also met with a certain sympathy among persons connected 
with other, as he would put it, ‘ disjecta membra univer- 
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‘ sitatis’ which are to ke found in many quarters of our 
huge capital. 


‘It has,’ he says, ‘the very best science and art collections, and 
libraries, the personnel and the arsenal for an ideal university, and for 
the highest form of research which ought always to accompany the 
highest form of teaching. . . . No institution which is doing the work 
of university education in London will be interfered with. A federa- 
tion of institutions which would have by the very fact of their federa- 
tion increased power for good is what is aimed at.’ 


Here Lord Reay is not very definite. We scarcely under- 
stand how the ‘ power for good’ of the School of Music 
would be increased by ‘ federation’ with the Society of 
Engineers, or how the Incorporated Law Society would be 
improved by intimate relations with the South Kensington 
Museum. Lord Walsingham, however, one of the trustees 
of the British Museum, and Mr. Newton, one of its curators 
and the author of some admirable lectures on recent Greek 
excavations, have given some countenance to the scheme; 
and Professor Huxley, the President of the Royal Society, 
no doubt because he thinks that it will, on the whole, 
advance the cause of science, is a member of the Association. 
It is a most distinguished and representative body, such as 
Lord Reay may well be proud to have collected round him, 
and the equal of which could not, we believe, be formed any- 
where in Europe except in Berlin or Paris. 

By a coincidence two books have just been published, 
one in Paris, ‘ La Question du Latin,’ the other in Berlin, 
‘The German Universities for the last Fifty Years,’ a mass 
of statistics skilfully arranged by Dr. Conrad, which may 
assist the Association. In France and Germany, even more 
than in England, there is a recurring tendency to question 
the title of the classics to the first place in liberal education, 
which science and the modern languages are always ready 
to dispute. ‘ La Question du Latin’ is a French contribu- 
tion to this controversy, and so to some extent is Dr. Conrad’s 
treatise. It appears that twice in the last quarter of a 
century (in 1869 and in 1880) the opinion of the Berlin 
Faculty of Philosophy, which contains men illustrious in the 
most diverse branches of letters and science, has been taken 
with the result of a unanimous verdict in favour of the 
classics.* These are the words of Dr. Hofmann, the 


* We give the names. In 1869, Curtius, Haupt, Miillenhoff, 


Kirchhoff, Dove, Trendelenburg, Ridiger, M. Ohm, G. Rose, Droysen, 
Weierstrass, Von Raumer, Magnus, Kiimmer, Weber, Harms, Beyrich, 
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professor of chemistry at Berlin: ‘ All efforts to find a sub- 
‘ stitute for the classical languages, whether in mathematics, 
‘ in the modern languages, or in the natural sciences, have 
‘been hitherto unsuccessful. After long and vain search 
‘ we must always come back to the results of centuries of 
‘ experience; that the surest instrument that can be used in 
‘ training the mind of youth is given us in the study of the 
‘ languages, the literature, and the works of art of classical 
‘antiquity.’ In France after the Franco-German war the 
Government course of higher education, in which the classics 
held a good though not so prominent a position as in 
England, was attacked as one of the causes of the national 
disasters. A law of 1880, for which M. Jules Simon was 
to some extent responsible, introduced a time table of 
studies by which the classics were deposed, the statutable 
hours a week becoming ‘ for French 51, for Latin 39, for 
‘Greek 20, for German or English 33, for science 38, for 
‘ history and geography 36.’ The results are most unsatis- 
factory. The Faculty of Letters at Paris now reports that 
‘la culture générale est en pleine décadence,’ and the pro- 
fessors at the Lycées, with the connivance of the State in- 
spectors, are breaking the law and reverting to the old 
system. The cry is ‘ The students know perhaps a larger 
‘ number of facts, but they have less well-developed minds.’ 
France and Germany are for once at one, the only dissentient 
being, as we learn from an amusing note of Dr. Conrad’s, 
Prince Bismarck, who, when asked to give an opinion, 
replied: ‘I think Russian, with its twenty-four conjuga- 
‘tions, might well be admitted as a substitute for Latin. 
* It would have the additional advantage that it would prove 
‘useful in the event of war.’ But even Prince Bismarck’s 
influence with his countrymen is not likely to dethrone the 





W. Peters, Mommsen, A. Braun, E. Helwing. In 1880, Droysen, 
Kiimmer, Zeller, Helmholtz, Lepsius, Mommsen, G. Kirchoff, Miillen- 
hoff, Curtius, Vahlen, Peters, Harms, Nitzsch, Wattenbach, Schrader, 
A. W. Hofmann, Weierstrass, Beyrich, A. Kirchhoff, Wagner, 
Von Treitschke, Weber, Schwenderer, Scherer, Hiibner, Tobler, 
Eichler, Sachan, Grimm, Schmidt, Kiepert, Websky, Rammelsberg, 
Foerster, Zupitza, Robert. The ‘faculty of philosophy’ at Berlin 
includes chairs not only of Greek and Latin, and every branch of 
classical archeology, but of the Oriental languages, ancient and modern 
history, modern languages, all branches of mathematics, physical 
science, and mental and moral philosophy. It includes the faculties 
of (1) arts, i.e. classics and mathematics, (2) science, (3) literature at 
the present (examining) University of London. 
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great German potentate Alterthumswissenschaft—the  sys- 
tematic knowledge of classical antiquity. 

The conception of university education formed by the 
French and German writers seems to us clearer than that 
indicated in the prospectus ; though this is perhaps due to 
the centralisation and perpetual intervention of the State, to 
which in matters of education, as in others, Frenchmen and 
Germans are subjected. The omnipresent earthly Providence 
and drill sergeant imparts striking roundness and neatness to 
the ideas of the governed. They would tell Lord Reay, as we 
have suggested, that the institutions which are sought to be 
‘ federated’ are different in species and impossible to com- 
bine. A German professor goes out of his senses at the 
thought of any union of Geist, culture, with Brotwissen- 
schaft, the various means of honestly earning one’s bread. 
Illicit intercourse of this kind is in his eyes the death of the 
genuine scientific spirit, and also of education in so far as a 
university has to do with education. Now, no doubt, true 
culture, and English culture which we prefer to German, has 
many palaces and still more humble homes in London, more 
of the latter naturally than in any place in England; but 
academical culture in the received sense has three residences 
only, University College, King’s College, and Burlington 
Gardens, when the Senate of the London University is 
sitting, or the encyclopsdic questions are being answered. 
The other institutions to which invitations have been sent 
represent professions, or, if the City and Guilds of London 
Technical Institute, of which we observe that the ‘ director,’ 
Mr. Magnus, supports Lord Reay, be included, trades and 
handicrafts, ‘ bread studies’ as a German professor would 
scornfully describe them. ‘True, the colleges have sometimes 
had to unbend. Importunate parents have insisted on 
special preparation for the Home and Indian Civil Service 
examinations, and a professional school of candidates for 
orders has been instituted at King’s College, owing to its 
close relations with the Church of England. But their real 
business, as much as that of Oxford and Cambridge, is 
academical culture, that is, classics or mathematics, or a 
combination of the two, according to the aptitudes of the 
students. The ‘workshop’ is a phantom. The chair of 
‘commerce’ is unreal, though there is an analogue in the 
lectureship in German ‘shorthand’ in the Berlin course. 
Architecture, surveying, telegraphy, are only advertisements. 
Professions and businesses, except indeed those of pro- 
fessors and teachers, cannot be taught or learned at uni- 
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versities. They plough, harrow, and enrich the soil, but it 
is not for them to sow the seed. Socrates lectured on ideal 
beauty, and left it to Phidias to translate the lessons into 
the friezes of the Parthenon. There is thus a gulf, over which 
it is difficult to find a bridge, between the University and 
King’s Colleges and the Inns of Court and the Incorporated 
Law Society, which form the licensing authority of the legal 
profession, and the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 
which hold the same position as regards the medical. There 
can scarcely be a closer alliance than exists between Oxford 
and Cambridge and these professional corporations. And 
there is the same interval as regards the Society of Archi- 
tects, the Society of Engineers, and the other bodies which 
grant certificates of practical capacity, the Royal Academy, 
and the School of Fine Art at South Kensington, and the 
multitudinous industries of which a microcosm exists in the 
Technical Institute recently founded by the Companies and 
the Corporation. We gladly admit, however, that the more 
our ‘bread students’ are endowed with Geist, whether they 
are to be lawyers, or doctors, or artists, or artisans, the 
better it will be for their own minds, and in some degree for 
their studies. Genius, industry, and technical skill are the 
essentials, but culture is a useful addition, or at any rate an 
ornamental one. Any extension, therefore, of the work of 
the University and King’s Colleges which will add to the per- 
centage of cultivated English gentlemen and gentlewomen 
within the bills of mortality ought to be welcomed, and so 
ought any diffusion of the elevating influence of the National 
Gallery and the wonderful treasures in the British Museum. 

There is food for reflection in Dr. Conrad’s statistics. 
Germany is, of course, very unlike England. It will be 
some time before professors are as honoured here as there. 
There is something to us inadequate in a life spent in passing 
the dust of some obscure corner of science or history through 
sieve after sieve. Our young men of promise prefer the 
keen rivalry of the learned professions or the chances of 
literature or journalism, or else they go to the colonies to try 
their luck, or to India as civil servants. But making every 
allowance, if there is anything in numbers, we are more 
behind Germany than we should be, considering our wealth 
and the extent of our endowments. The population of 
Germany is about forty-five, that of Great Britain and Ire- 
land about thirty-five millions, Germany has twenty-one 
universities, the United Kingdom thirteen, or, if University 
and King’s Colleges and the new colleges in the provinces 
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and Ireland ‘of university rank’ are included, about the 
same number as Germany. But there is a want of system in 
our distribution, and the number of students is less in pro- 
portion. In Germany a university is as much a matter of 
course in a large city as a townhall in England. In 
Germany, again, there are probably 25,000, in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, there can scarcely be more than 
10,000 students. And Scotland, for whatever reason, is the 
only part of the United Kingdom in which the love of learning 
has penetrated to the lower middle class as in Germany. 
Here, for instance, is Dr. Conrad’s classification of the 
‘ occupations and social position of the fathers of the Ger- 
‘man students’ at Halle: ‘ (1) professions, (2) lower officials 
‘and elementary schoolmasters, (5) merchants, manufac- 
‘turers, hotelkeepers, landed proprietors, officers, apothe- 
* caries, fundholders, (4) artisans and peasants, (5) inferior 
‘ servants and labourers.’ The number of ‘ inferior servants 
‘ and labourers’ is small, smaller probably than in Scotland, 
but that of the ‘artisans and peasants’ is very considerable 
indeed; and we should like to know how many elementary 
schoolmasters or apothecaries there are in London who have 
sons at University or King’s College. University education, 
too, in Germany, is incomparably cheaper than in England. 
The cost for 1882-83 of the education of 25,000 students is 
thus given :— 

‘State grant, excluding extraordinary expenditure on buildings, 
laboratories, &c., 295,661/., or 24/. 3s. per student; including this 
extraordinary expenditure, 379,651/., or 31/. Students’ fees, 36,4301., 
or about 11. 10s. per student. . . . The main burden for the parents 
lies in the maintenance of the students, and in a very large number of 
cases (as doubtless among “artisans and peasants” and even “ ele- 
‘mentary schoolmasters”’) this is always heavy enough.’ 


At Oxford and Cambridge, with endowments amounting 
to double the German State grant, the fees can scarcely be 
less than 30/., and the total expenses of an undergraduate 
are seldom under 200/. a year. At the London colleges, 
which have a mere apology for an endowment and no State 
grant, the fees amount to about 40/.a year. Many of the 
students live with their families; those who have not this 
advantage can probably go through the course on about 
1001. or 1201. a year with strict economy. Practically, 
therefore, unless a young Englishman can partly support 
himself by scholarships and exhibitions, his father canuot 
think of Oxford or Cambridge for him unless he has about 
1,000/. a year, and even University and King’s Colleges are 
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closed against the sons of all but tolerably well-to-do 
Londoners. The clerks and tradesmen whom it is the 
fashion to taunt as ‘ Philistines’ cannot find a way out of 
Gath for their children. This inequality of opportunities 
may be inevitable or of less importance than we are inclined 
to attribute to it, considering the formidable competitors 
that we are now finding the Germans in business both in 
London and the great manufacturing towns as well as in 
many colonial and foreign markets, but there is no good in 
ignoring it, and we should prefer to see it rectified. 

The prospectus is silent as to endowment and buildings, 
neither of which is an unusual element in the constitution of 
a university. Perhaps Lord Reay and his colleagues have 
used a wise discretion, as times are undoubtedly bad. We 
think they have not much to hope from the State, though 
the temper of the new House of Commons on such subjects 
has yet to be tested. It contains, however, an increased 
number of members who probably prefer a good leading 
article to all Thucydides. On the other hand, Mr. Arnold 
has long been crying in the wilderness for State interference 
at stages subsequent to the primary school; and there are 
those who see not only in the rise of German commerce, but 
in the German military successes, the results of organised 
education. Science too, well as she has prospered among 
us without subvention, is apt to hint that there are experi- 
ments too costly and expeditions into new realms too dis- 
tant for private capital and private enterprise. And the 
influence of the local examinations and of the London Uni- 
versity, at which many of the Nonconformist clergy now 
obtain degrees, has set at any rate a little leaven at work 
among the classes which would most directly benefit by 
State aid. Also there are precedents. The Scotch univer- 
sities, which, though ancient, are poorly endowed, receive 
annually from the Government the sum of 18,992/. for the 
purpose of augmenting the salaries of the professors. The 
universities and colleges of Ireland receive a Government 
grant of 25,836/.; and Royal Commissions, the advice of 
which is, however, not always followed, have reported favour- 
ably to the principle. The ‘Commission on Higher and 
‘ Intermediate Education in Wales’ recommended an annual 
grant of 8,000/.a year to the new University College of 
Wales. Indeed, the Royal Commissioners on Scientific 
Education say in their fifth report, which was issued in 1874:— 

‘ After carefully reviewing the evidence laid before them with regard 
to University College and King’s College, the Commissioners are of 
VOL. CLXIV. NO. CCCXXXV. S 
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opinion that they have established a claim to the aid of Government 
which ought to be admitted ;’ 


and add :— 

‘ We think that such Government aid should be afforded both in the form 
of a capital sum, to enable the colleges to extend their buildings when 
requisite, and to provide the additional appliances for teaching which 
the advance of scientific education has now rendered absolutely neces- 
sary ; and also in the form of an annual grant in aid of the working 
expenses of the colleges.’ 


But Ireland is always suing for money in formd pauperis, 
and the Scotch estimates are to a great extent in the hands 
of the Scotch members. A scheme for the benefit of London 
would have to be discussed strictly on its merits, and it 
would be difficult to contend that education is doomed to 
starve in London without alms from the country. In Glas- 
gow, not long since, 260,000/. was raised for new university 
buildings. The colleges in Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Sheffield, to which we have alluded, and those recently 
founded in Birmingham, Newcastle, Bristol, and Notting- 
ham, have no State endowment. Across the Atlantic the 
Harvard and John Hopkins Universities bear the names of 
patriots and lovers of learning who headed a subscription. 
It may well be urged that the oldest, greatest, and wealthiest 
of cities ought to be able to endow her own university. At 
certain times and in certain places, and by persons from 
whom we should have expected better things, it has been 
suggested that the scheme offers a convenient pretext for 
robbing the City companies in order to erect a grand mauso- 
leum in their honour; but as regards this suggestion we have 
already taken our stand on the eighth commandment. We 
believe, however, that Sir Robert Fowler, during his mayor- 
alty, entertained some of Lord Reay’s associates and had the 
project explained to him, and we recollect a meeting at the 
Mansion House in favour of establishing a British Institute 
at Athens, at which Professor Jebb, the biographer of 
Bentley, said :— 

‘A man who gave 20,000/. to found a British School of Classical 
Studies at Athens would have secured a place of unique honour in the 
regard of all for whom the study of the past has anywhere a charm or 
a meaning, and would have perpetuated his name, both at home and 
in Greece, by a living monument of the most splendid and enduring 
kind. It is quite certain that a new and distinguished part might be 
played by the man of wealth who had sufficient originality and insight 
to perceive the real opportunities of a Victorian Mecenas.’ 


We think a Victorian Mzcenas would do even more good by 
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bestowing a sum of 20,0001. on University College or King’s 
College. At present the professors at these institutions are 
bridegrooms of poverty who would have done credit to the 
early Benedictine order. Even in the most popular faculties 
it is difficult to earn an income of 4001., and retiring pensions 
are out of the question. This is hard treatment, and it cannot 
be soothing to know that at Manchester and Liverpool men 
of not more than equal ability have this maximum sum 
secured to them, by private benefactions, as a nest egg, 
while in Scotland the teachers most in request earn, between 
endowments and fees, sums of 1,5001. or even 2,000/. a year. 
The smallness of the incomes of the London colleges accounts 
also for the rather high price of the education which they 
give, and thus for the limited character of their work and 
influence. The population of London is larger than that of 
Scotland, but the Scotch universities educate twice as many 
students as the London colleges. If the fees at the latter 
could be lowered, or if ‘ bursaries’ could be established, 
small scholarships sufficient to pay the fees, such as have 
long assisted the ‘ nationes’ north of the Tweed to cultivate 
the humanities on a little oatmeal, we should hope to see 
more branches distributed over the vast area, better attended 
classes, and as a consequence a higher standard of taste 
among ordinary Londoners. 

The question of buildings, which, however, did not escape 
the Commissioners on Scientific Education, is apparently 
postponed. A board of delegates can, of course, meet in 
Burlington Gardens, or in a spare room, if there be one, 
in Gower Street or the Strand, and the bodies which it is 
sought to combine have mostly local habitations. There 
are few boarders at present at the London colleges. Two 
small hostels suffice for their accommodation. Medical 
students and law students are of an age at which col- 
legiate discipline is supposed to be out of place. But if, 
in the course of the growth which many hope to see, the 
London colleges should attract to them a crowd of young 
men whose parents do not live in London, we confess that 
for obvious reasons we should prefer for such youths a 
common life under tutorial supervision to one spent sui juris 
in lodgings. The colleges of Oxford and Cambridge are, 
apart from their studies and games, shadows of home. 
Cardinal Newman* puts this in his own exquisite way :— 


* Office and Work of Universities, ‘ Historical Sketches,’ vol. i. 
p. 214, 
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‘This view of a college, which I have not been attempting to prove 
but to delineate, suggests to us the objects which a college is adapted 
to fulfil in a university. It is all and does all which is implied in the 
name of home. Youths who have left the paternal roof and travelled 
some hundreds of miles for the acquisition of knowledge find an 
“altera Troja” and “simulata Pergama” at the end of their journey, 
and in their place of temporary sojourn. Home is for the young, who 
know nothing of the world, and who would be forlorn and sad if 
thrown upon it. It isthe refuge of helpless boyhood, which ‘would 
be famished and pine away if it were not maintained by others. 
It is the providential shelter of the weak and inexperienced, who 
have still to learn how to cope with the temptations which lie out- 
side of it. It is the place of training for those who are not only 
ignorant, but have not yet learned how to learn, and who have to be 
taught by careful individual trial how to set about profiting by the 
lessons of a teacher. And it is the school of elementary studies, not 
of advanced; for such studies alone can boys apprehend and master. 
Moreover, it is the shrine of our best affections, the bosom of our 
fondest recollections, a spell upon our after life, a stay for the world- 
weary mind and soul, wherever we are cast, till the end comes. Such 
are the attributes or offices of home; and like to these, in one or other 
sense and measure, are the attributes and offices of a college in a 
university.’ 


And of all the ‘higher schools and universities’ which Mr. 
Arnold describes in Germany we confess to, and he shares, 
an English preference for the college of Schulpforta. 


‘No Alumanat,’ he says, ‘in Prussia or indeed in Germany can com- 
pare with Schulpforta, which by its antiquity, its beauty, its wealth, 
its celebrity, is entitled to vie with the most renowned English schools. 
The Cistercian abbey of St. Mary’s, Pforta, dates from 1137. It was 
secularised in 1540; and Duke Maurice of Saxony in 1543 esta- 
blished in its place and endowed with its revenues a Protestant school 
for 100 scholars. It stands near the Saal, in the pleasant country of 
Prussian Saxony; and the venerable pile of buildings rising among 
its meadows, hills, and woods, is worthy of the motto borne on the 
arms of the old abbey: “ Hier ist nichts anderes denn Gottes Haus, 
“ und hier die Pforte des Himmels” (“ This is none other but the house 
“of God, and this is the gate—porta, Pforte—of Heaven.” Gen. 
xxviii. 17). It has a beautifully restored chapel, regular commemora- 
tive services, and a host of local usages. A Latin grace is sung in 
hall every day before dinner by the whole body of scholars. Every 
scholar has by ancient institution his tutor, every master his famulus. 
This is the German school where Latin verse has been most cultivated, 
and the Muse Portenses, like those of Eton, have been published. . . - 
Grevius, Ernesti, Klopstock, Béttiger, Mitscherlich, Fichte, Dissen, 
Thiersch, Spitzner, Diderlein, Spohr, were all educated here.’ 


The passage calls to mind the beautiful elegiacs, trans- 
lated by the late Lord Derby, in which the Marquis of 
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Wellesley, ‘long tost on fortune’s waves,’ bequeaths to Eton’ 
his ‘aged dust.’* It is impossible, however, nowadays to 
have in the heart of London a college like Oriel, or Eton, or 
Schulpforta. ‘ Exports and imports’ have edged Tacitus’s 
* loci duleedo’ into the suburbs, and education, if it is to be 
in accordance with the best English traditions, must follow 
and go out of town. The Charterhouse and Merchant 
Taylors’ School have already done so. The original ‘ Quartier 
* Latin’ was the ‘ Pratum’ of Alcuin, stretching along the 
south bank of the Seine, the name of which survives in that 
of the Abbey of St. Germain-des-Prés. The great university 
was in the Middle Ages a wholesome rus in urbe. The 
students took their walks among vineyards and gardens. If, 
instead of laying the blame on the classics, the French 
Republic could remove its young barbarians out of the reach 
of the temptations of Paris, and in a paroxysm of Anglomania 
naturalise the foreign institution of proctors, it might rear 
a generation of citizens more qualified than the present ‘ to 
‘serve God in Church and State.’ 

The success of the Technical College—that handsome red- 
brick building near the Albert Hall—may well embolden the 
projectors of this scheme.t ‘Technology’ thirteen years 
ago was a Swiss or German article. We were the greatest 
manufacturing nation in the world, and perhaps the most 
inventive, but we had fallen into a bad habit of depending 
too exclusively on our coal and iron, and bestowing too little 
thought on the applied sciences which enable us to extract 
money from them. In 1873 the Clothworkers’ Company 
founded a school for the promotion of textile industries on 
scientific principles in connexion with the Yorkshire College, 
the college which we have mentioned, at Leeds. This was 
the small beginning. In 1875 Mr. Gladstone made one of 
his eloquent speeches in which he said that it was ‘ especially 





° ‘ Fortune rerumque vagis exercitus undis, 


In gremium redeo, serus, Etona, tuum. 

Magna sequi, et summe mirari culmina fame, 
Et purum antique lucis adire jubar, 

Auspice te didici puer; atque in limine vite 
Ingenuas vere laudis amare vias. 

Siqua meum vite decurse gloria nomen 
Auxerit, aut aliquis nobilitarit honor, 

Muneris, alma, tui est. Altrix da terra sepulcrum, 
Supremam lacrimam da, memoremque mei.’ 


+ See ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ April 1868, vol. cxxvii., ‘ Technical 
and Scientific Education,’ 
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* desirable that efforts should be made to give instruction in 
* science so as to improve the knowledge of the British 
‘ artist and workman and enable him to hold his position in 
‘the markets of the world.’ The seed fell on a rich soil ; 
others of the London companies came forward. They 
thought of the emblems in their arms, of the ship in the 
Mercers’ crest, of the camel laden with spices which marks 
the Grocers’, and the bales of wool which mark the Drapers’ 
ancient connexion with commerce and industry. They found 
that the St. Gothard tunnel and the splendid bridges which 
span the Rhine and the Moselle were the work of persevering 
German artisans carefully trained in ‘ technology,’ and that 
Swiss artisans better grounded than ours in chemistry were 
beating us in the manufacture of colours. They determined 
that, if money could buy the proper instruction, England 
should no longer be at a disadvantage. The result has been 
the foundation and endowment at a vast expense of this 
‘ City and Guilds Technical Institute,’ of Finsbury Technical 
College, of technical professorships at the London colleges, 
of technical schools at Manchester, Nottingham, Middles- 
borough, Sheffield, Leicester, Bolton, Bradford, and other 
provincial towns, and of a system of technical examinations 
which for range of the practical acquirements tested may be 
compared to the subdivisions of science and letters which 
are examined in by the University of London. Zurich and 
Hanover are, it is said, fast becoming envious. And this 
work has not cost the State a penny; but the practical 
necessity for it had become obvious, as obvious as, when 
admitted, was its claim on the resources of these stately 
corporations. 

We have, we trust, sufficiently expressed our sympathy 
with the more practical part of the movement in favour of a 
‘Teaching University’ of London. We look for good 
results from the colleges which, under the influence of the 
same ideas, have been established and liberally endowed in 
the great provincial towns. We hope to see Liverpool* and 





* The Senate of University College, Liverpool, has just taken the 
very practical step of arranging a special course of study for young 
men preparing for a business life. They are to enter at sixteen, and 
are to pursue their studies for two years at an expense to their parents 
of from 201. to 27/.a year. It is a remarkable and most encouraging 
fact that this scheme is receiving energetic support from more than 
250 companies and firms in the great port, many of them bearing 
names honourably associated with the best traditions of English 
commerce and enterprise. 
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Manchester forgetting for a moment the ship canal and the 
‘corner’ in the cotton trade in order to hear Ritschl’s last 
word on Latin inscriptions. Culture has more friends there 
than in America, but they have not had a Harvard ora Yale 
to act as a loadstone to bring them together, like the 
brilliant society which hung round Emerson. The task of 
the ‘Teaching University’ of London must be different. 
Its professors will rarely be the leaders of society. But they 
may bring the higher kinds of learning within the reach of 
a larger number of novices than has often been initiated. 
Who knows also but that they may add to the sum of know- 
ledge and cause their countrymen to value more highly a 
life of humble devotion to its acquirement? Between 
Oxford and Cambridge and the new institution, should Lord 
Reay’s dream be realised, there need be no jealousy. The 
old universities will always hold their own. A fire may 
come out of the bramble, but it will not, as in Jotham’s 
parable, consume the cedars of Lebanon. 





Art. X.—1. Guvres choisies de A. J. Letronne. Edites par 
E. Facnan. Vol. ii. Paris: 1881. 


2. Modern Egypt and Thebes. By Sir GarpNER WILKINSON. 
2 vols. London: 1843. 


3. Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum. KEdidit Auc. Borcxn. 
Vol. iii. Berlin: 1853. 

4. Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. Edidit Torop. Momm- 
SEN. Vol. iii. pars 1. Berlin: 1863. 


onG before the dahabeah enters upon the great sweep of 
river that skirts the pylons of Karnak, the traveller 

has strained his eye to discover whatever traces may be 
visible of the once mighty city, the metropolis of an empire, 
and the mausoleum of its kings—Egyptian Thebes. How 
much or how little will be remaining of the hundred temple- 
towers, the shrines and statues and obelisks without number, 
the avenues of sphinxes, the princely palaces and fortresses, 
the sculptured courts and colonnades? On the eastern 
bank the ruins of Karnak stand up in solid and monumental 
grandeur; but on the western the eye wanders over the 
level expanse that stretches to the foot of the hills, without 
at first encountering more than a few confused heaps or 
mounds, scarcely distinguishable from the sand which sur- 
rounds them. Presently, however, our gaze is arrested by 
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two dark objects, situated at a greater distance from the 
river than the ruins already observed, and differing from 
them both in appearance and elevation. They seem to rise 
up like twin martellos or watch towers from the desert, and 
to stand apart in melancholy solitude. The spectacle is 
strange and puzzling, and for a moment our imagination is 
at a loss for a key. Suddenly it flashes upon us that the 
two mysterious objects which have excited our astonishment 
are none other than the famed Colossi of Thebes—the Vocal 
Memnon and his mute companion. 

A walk of a little over a mile from the river bank brings 
us to the base of the statues. As we approach them through 
the allotments of clover and maize, they loom up higher and 
higher, until, as we stand at their feet, their stupendous 
shapes almost exclude the sky. Placed on the very fringe 
of the cultivated soil, where the furthermost Nile deposit is 
cut short by the first wave of sand, they stand between the 
dead and the living, and seem like two grim sentinels 
stationed to guard the entrance to the desert behind. At 
other times, when the inundations are abroad and the sur- 
rounding country is turned into a sea, they tower with an 
even greater solemnity above the waters. The Nile stretches 
in an unbroken level from its own channel till it washes 
their pedestals and laves their massive feet. How vividly do 
we realise the prophet’s description of ‘ populous No, that 
‘ was situate among the rivers, that had the waters round 
‘about it, whose rampart was the sea, and her wall was 
‘ from the sea’!* It is under these conditions and at sunset 
that the pair should be seen. Then, as the glowing disc 
sinks behind the hills that inclose the Valley of the Tombs 
of the Kings and the dwindling radiance of the heavens is 
repeated in the mirror of the flood, they brood like huge 
black spectres over the darkening scene. Blacker and 
huger each moment they become, their monstrous shadows 
thrown forward upon the lake, till at length even the after- 
glow has faded, and, still as death themselves, they fitly 
preside over the deadly stillness of the Southern night. 

A closer inspection enhances rather than detracts from 
the majesty of the images. They are planted fifty-four feet 
apart,and face towards the south-south-east. Each represents 
a colossal male figure seated upon a throne, which is itself 
supported by a pedestal. Though the faces of both have 
been hacked out of all human resemblance, yet the shape- 





* Nahum iii. 8. 
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less blocks of stone seem endowed with an indefinable sen- 
tience, as if, though bereft even of the similitude of human 
features, their sight could pierce the endless vistas of space 
and time. The arms are attached to the sides and recline 
upon the stalwart thighs; the hands, with fingers out- 
stretched and turned slightly inwards, are placidly disposed 
upon the knees; the legs, like two mighty columns, rest against 
the throne and lift up the lap of the colossus to the sky. 
The whole attitude is that of a giant who has sat himself 
down to take his repose after the fatigues and turmoil of 
successful war. The height of the figures is fifty-one feet 
without, and sixty-four feet with, the pedestal; but of the 
latter six feet are now buried beneath the accumulations 
left by the Nile. Before these had been formed, and when 
the pedestals were bare to their foundations, when, further, 
each head was framed in the full spreading wig of the 
Egyptian Pharaohs, and when the faces and bodies were 
intact, the impression produced must have been such as 
could be felt rather than described. 

Everyone knows that these statues are effigies of the 
same king—Amunoph, or Amenhotep, or Amenophis IIL., 
one of the most famous sovereigns and conquerors of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, who reigned at Thebes about 1,500 B.c. 
The cartouches on the backs of both figures contain his 
name. Known, too, is the name of the architect—the same 
as that of the royal master who delighted to do him honour 
—Amenhotep, son of Hapu, whose own statue, richly adorned 
with inscriptions, is in the Boulak collection at Cairo. 
Thereon we read— 


‘For my lord the King was created the monument of sandstone. 
Thus did I according to that which seemed best in my own eyes, 
causing to be made two images of a noble hard stone in his likeness 
in this his great building, which is like unto heaven. . .. After this 
manner made I perfect the King’s images, wonderful for their breadth, 
lofty in their height, the stature whereof made the gate-tower to look 
small. Forty cubits was their measure.* In the glorious sandstone 





* Taking the cubit to be the ordinary cubit of 18} inches, this 
corresponds fairly well with the actual height given above. Others, 
reckoning by the royal cubit of 20% inches, have made the original 
height 69 feet, and accounted for the difference by supposing that the 
heads were once surmounted with the pshent or duplicate crown of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, so frequent a feature in colossal representa- 
tions of the Pharaohs. It is probable, however, that these figures were 
without the pshent, both because no trace of it is observable upon the 
head of the southern or unrepaired colossus, and because there were 
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mountain wrought I them, on this side and on that, on the east side 
and on the west. Furthermore, I caused to be built eight ships, 
whereon they were carried up and set in his lofty building. It will 
last as long as the heaven endureth.’ 


From this interesting record we gather that the material 
of the colossi was derived from quarries lower down the 
Nile, probably from those in the hills of Toora above Cairo, 
that they were towed or floated up the river on great barges, 
and were then erected before the outermost pylons of the 
magnificent temple which Amunoph III., in addition to his 
works at Luxor and Karnak, was building as a memorial of 
himself in the western quarter of Thebes. The famous 
sculpture of the Colossus on a Sledge in the grotto of Ed- 
Dayr (so happily adapted by Mr. Poynter, R.A., to the 
subject of one of his best known pictures) will give us some 
idea of the arduous passage of these mighty blocks, esti- 
mated as weighing 1,200 tons apiece, from the river bank to 
their final resting place before the royal temple. 

The most superficial observation discloses several points 
of difference between the pair. The southernmost colossus 
is a monolith, and has evidently suffered less from the hand 
of the destroyer than its companion, though its face and 
breast are mutilated beyond all recognition. The more 
northern statue resembles the other from the ground up to 
its waist, being composed of the same dark breccia or com- 
posite stone; but its upper parts consist of five tiers of a 
lighter sandstone, roughly hewn, and built up one on the 
top of the other, in rude semblance of arms and chest and 
head. The thrones and pedestals of both are adorned with 
deeply incised figures and hieroglyphics ; but the feet of the 
northernmost are covered with a network of inscriptions in 
Greek and Latin, extending over the instep and reaching 
halfway up the leg. This latter is the celebrated Vocal 
Memnon. Its history and interpretation are the problems 
which we now propose to discuss. 

The first question to settle is: When did the mutilation of 
the one and the shattering of the other (thus necessitating 
its repair with a different material) take place, and to what 
agencies are they to be ascribed? Writers have commonly 
devoted their entire attention to the vicissitudes of the 





found in the immediate vicinity, and are now to be seen in the 
British Museum, two statues in black granite of the same Amunoph— 
precise facsimiles on a smaller scale of the colossi—both of which are 
wigged but uncrowned. 
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Memnon, without turning a thought to the damage inflicted 
on the Amunoph. But the two cases must be considered 
together, and may be found to throw a reciprocal light upon 
each other; for though a catastrophe arising from natural 
causes might have overtaken the one while sparing the 
other, yet the hand of a human destroyer would not be likely 
to have purposely exercised a similar discrimination. 

Of the authorities on the subject to whom weight must 
be attached, Strabo, who visited Thebes about 20 B.c., and 
found the northernmost statue in ruins, the upper half 
having been hurled to the ground, says that the people of 
the district attributed the downfall to an earthquake.* 
Pausanias, on the other hand, travelling in Egypt 150 years 
later, mentions a local report that the statue, clearly not 
yet repaired, was one which Cambyses had shivered +—a 
belief which is countenanced by several of the inscriptions 
upon its feet.t The researches of M. Letronne, whose in- 
dustry has poured a flood of light upon the entire subject, 
have shown that an earthquake did take place in Egypt in 
27 B.c., shortly before Strabo’s visit, and that it wrought 
terrible havoc among the edifices of Thebes. It has accord- 
ingly been accepted—and the conclusion is one which it is 
impossible to resist—that the destruction of the Memnon 
occurred at that time and from those causes. Hence has 
ensued the rejection of the idea that Cambyses had any hand 
in the work of demolition, which has been set down as the 
indolent fabrication of a later age. But here the experience 
of the fellow colossus may well be invoked. In its case the 
mutilation is obvious, but only partial, and is such as could 
not conceivably have been effected by a convulsion of nature 
or by the mere lapse of time. May we not therefore recon- 
cile the two explanations, and believe (1) that Cambyses, 
the great iconoclast, the assassin of the sacred bull, the 
defiler of temples and tombs, spent his frantic but feeble 
rage upon these as upon other images, hacking at their 
features and fronts, and perhaps, by so doing, weakening the 
stability of the Memnon; but (2) that the latter owed the 
ruin of its upper half to the earthquake of 27 s.c.? In this 
way we account for both phenomena—viz. the intentional 
mutilation of the Amunoph and the undesigned overthrow 
of the Memnon. 

But how, it may be asked, did it come about that the 











* Strabo, ‘Geog.’ xvii. 816. + Pausanias, ‘ Attica,’ i. 42-3. 
+ Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum, 4730, 4741, 4745, 4749, 4756. 
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mame Memnon was ever applied to the northern statue? 
The utmost ingenuity has been expended upon the solution 
ef this problem. Each school has been struck by the re- 
markable confirmation afforded of its own pet hypothesis. 
Those who explain all mythology by the simple key of the 
Solar Myth—an intrepid and romantic band—have fastened 
with avidity upon the evidence of sun worship at Thebes 
and other places where the name of Memnon is found, and 
have seen in the reputed image of the son of Eos an effigy 
of the sun god himself. Others have supposed that the 
speaking statue was called Memnon from the prophetic 
qualities attributed in Oriental mythology to the head of 
that hero. The foolish suggestion has even been made that 
the name was given because the sounds heard resembled the 
syllables mem-non. A more defensible theory is that Mem- 
non, whom most classical writers connect with Ethiopia, is 
a figure that might not unnaturally be found in the Egyptian 
pantheon; and to this idea the title Memnonium, commonly 
given to the western quarter of Thebes and to the temples 
of Abydus, lower down the river, has been supposed to lend 
support. 

In reality, however, Memnon had probably nothing to do 
with Egypt at all. From a comparison of the various autho- 
rities by whom the legend is mentioned, Memnon, if he ever 
existed, must have been an Asiatic prince, who came from 
Susa, and led a force of Asiatic Ethiopians to the relief of 
Troy, where he was slain, according to most accounts, by 
Achilles. How, then, are we to account for the presence of 
the name in more than one place in Egypt, and for the 
popular tradition which associated him with that country ? 

No evidence exists that any such connexion was suspected 
till the later period of the Greek settlement in Egypt, when 
it appears in the Greek papyri of Thebes, and in the pages of 
Strabo and Diodorus Siculus. There can be little doubt, 
therefore, that it owed its origin to the omnivorous credulity 
of the Greek immigrants. Eager to find wherever they 
went a confirmation of the Homeric legend, they fell easy 
victims to the fictitious identification of famous names. 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson has pointed out that Miamun was a 
title of Rameses II., whose great palace-temple at Thebes, 
now usually called the Rameseum, is probably the Memno- 
nium of Strabo, and whose other temple at Abydus is called 
Memnonium by the same writer. The name Mennu appears 
also in the Egyptian vocabulary applied to the memorial 
temples erected by the kings in the Necropolis of Thebes. 
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Miamun or Mennu might easily be converted into Memnon, 
and we should thus account for the name both at Thebes and 
Abydus. ‘It would be transferred with equal plausibility to 
the statue of Amunoph, and with even greater force if the 
latter had already developed its vocal powers. , For not only 
would -Amenophis find an obvious Hellenic equivalent in 
Memnon, but the image speaking at sunrise would irre- 
sistibly suggest the lamented hero plaintively addressing his 
mother, the Dawn. 

.We may therefore conclude that the title of Memnon had 
in. this case no more abstruse origin than an accidental 
similarity of names, greedily snatched at by Hellenic 
pilgrims and enhanced by the supposed corroboration of a 
popular mythology supplied by the vocal portent. That the 
delusion was not shared by the natives is expressly stated 
by Pausanias, who says that the Thebans would not admit 
that the statue was of Memnon, but ascribed it (as we have 
seen, with perfect justice) to one of their own countrymen, 
Phamenoph. Two Greek inscriptions upon the left leg 
repeat the same conviction.* 

And now as to the vocal powers so mysteriously acquired 
by the northern colossus, and which made it one of the 
wonders of the ancient world. Already we have seen that 
this statue, having probably suffered injury at the hands of 
Cambyses, was almost certainly overthrown, the lower part 
alone being left standing, by an earthquake in 27 B.c. There 
is no mention of any sounds before the latter year.t It isa 
significant fact that Strabo, the first recorded visitor after 
the earthquake, is also the first who relates the phenomenon. 
He says that a noise as of a slight blow was believed to issue 
at sunrise from the upright portion of the figure. He heard 
it himself, but, he adds, was unable to say whether it pro- 
ceeded from the colossus or from the pedestal, or from the 
people standing round, though he was in the last degree 
unwilling to believe that sucha sound could possibly emanate 
from the stone. 

From this time forward a consistent series of witnesses 
testify to the continuance of the miracle. Tacitus tells us 





* Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum, 4727, 4731. 

+. Except in inscriptions of the second century a.p. (Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Grecarum, 4730, 4741), which embody the legendary beliefs of 
the day. Writers ofa much later date reproduce the same fancy—viz. 


that prior to the sacrilege of Cambyses Memnon had uttered articulate 
sounds, 
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that Germanicus, who visited Egypt in 19 a.p. on his way to 
Syria, inspected the ruins of Egypt, and bestowed particular 
attention upon the speaking image,* though his enthu- 
siastic language may be held to reflect the popular beliefs 
of his own day rather than of those whose history he was 
writing. Certain it is, however, that from the reign of Nero 
onwards the Memnon acquired a wider renown. Then for 
the first time we find the favoured pilgrim recording his 
gratitude after the most approved modern fashion, in a Greek 
or Latin inscription, sometimes metrical, sometimes the re- 
verse, upon the legs of the statue. These compositions are 
of varying merit according to the taste or ability of their 
authors. One of the best is a Greek stanza carved upon the 
front of the pedestal by one Asclepiodotus, imperial pro- 
curator, and a man of culture, which may be literally ren- 
dered thus :— 
*O sea-born Thetis, know that when 
His mother’s torch is lit 
Memnon awakes and cries aloud, 
Fired by the warmth of it. 
Beneath the brow of Libyan heights, 
Where Nilus cuts in twain 
The city of the glorious gates, 
He wakes to life again. 
Yet thine Achilles, who in fight 
Ne’er slaked his savage joy, 
On the Thessalian plains is mute, 
Is mute on those of Troy.’ T 


Juvenal, who is believed to have been in Egypt in the reign 
of Domitian, is the next visitor of importance. His words— 


‘Dimidio magice resonant ubi Memnone chorde ’ ~— 
fo} + 


leave no doubt that the figure when seen by him was still in 
the same truncated condition. Lucian, who was, and Pliny, 
who was not, an eyewitness,§ both mention the phenomenon. 
But the zenith of celebrity appears to have been reached in 
the time of Hadrian. That indefatigable sightseer, with his 
wife Sabina and a large suite, several times visited and 
heard Memnon; and so great an impetus was given to the 
expedition by the imperial patronage, that we find nearly 
thirty inscriptions dating from this reign. Pausanias, also 
a visitor about this time and an auditor of the miracle, con- 
firms the description of Juvenal, and adds the interesting 





* Annales, ii. 61. + Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum, 4747. 
t Juvenal, ‘Sat,’ xv. 5. § Pliny, ‘ Nat. Hist.’ xxxvi. 58. 
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detail that the noise resembled the snapping of a harp string. 
Inscriptions of a later date prove that the sound from the 
shattered base continued to be heard till the reign of 
Septimius Severus. The year 196 marks the last recorded 
instance.* From that date till the present time the hero 
has remained speechless, and 
‘Memnon’s lyre has lost the chord 
That breathed the mystic tone.’ 


One fact has been made abundantly clear by this narrative— 
viz. that the ‘ rivers of melody’ which, in Lord Tennyson’s 
somewhat hyperbolic phrase, ‘Morn from Memnon drew,’ 
flowed only while the upper half of Memnon did not exist. 
We may therefore give the congé at once to all the pretty 
stories of Aurora kissing her son upon the lips and the latter 
uttering an articulate reply which have captivated the not too 
critical fancy of poets or of prose writers claiming a more 
than poetical licence. The only two authors of anything 
like contemporary date who give currency to the fiction are 
Lucian and Philostratus. The former puts the conceit into 
the mouth of a professional liar in one of his Dialogues f 
with the manifest object of discrediting the ridiculous tale. 
Philostratus, relating the travels of Apollonius of Tyana in 
the first century A.D., quotes the account of a certain Damis, 
who accompanied the pagan mystic to Thebes. Damis 
describes the statue as that of a young and beardless man,t 
whose eyes sparkled, and whose lips spoke as they faced the 
rising sun, and who appeared to bend forward in an attitude 
of salutation.§ As the evidence summarised above proves 
that Memnon was at the time of Apollonius’s visit only a 
sundered and headless block of stone, the philosopher is not 
to be congratulated upon these practical testimonials to the 
veracity of his Boswell. 

From the fact that the last attested instance of Memnon 
having spoken was in the reign of Septimius Severus, it may 
be inferred that something must then have happened to 
suspend the continuance of the sound. We know from his 
biographer || that the Emperor himself visited the statue— 

* Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 51. 

+ Lucian, ‘ Philopseudes,’ c. 33 ; cf. ‘ Toxaris seu Amicitia,’ c. 27. 

t Both colossi were almost certainly bearded; vide the statues of 
Amunoph III. in the British Museum. 

§ Philostratus, ‘De Vita Apollonei Tyanei,’ lib. vi. c. 3, 4; cf. 
* Heroica,’ c. 4, and ‘ Imagines,’ lib, i. c. 7. 
|| Spartianus, c. 17. 
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the last of the Cesars who did so—though, as no inscription 
is found containing his name, it is almost certain that he 
was unsuccessful. These circumstances supplied M. Letronne 
with the very clue which was lacking to explain the restora- 
tion described in an earlier paragraph of this article. His 
reasoning may be held to have established that the five tiers 
of sandstone were added by Severus in the desire to pro- 
pitiate the mute divinity and to reawaken his full powers of 
utterance. The futility of these pious intentions, and the 
coincidence of the repair of Memnon with the commence- 
ment of his long silence, will have an important bearing upon 
the discussion that will presently follow. 

The later history of Memnon may be dismissed almost in 
a sentence. From the beginning of the third century a.p. a 
cloud of impenetrable darkness settles down upon his fame 
and fortunes, and no suspicion was entertained that the 
vocal image still existed at Thebes till it was again identified 
between 1737 and 1739 by Pococke, who copied some of the 
inscriptions and published in his travels a description and 
drawing of the statue. Norden, the Danish traveller, had 
visited the spot on December 12, 1737; but from the 
report which he sent to the Royal Society in London, in 
1741, it does not appear even to have crossed his mind that 
the northern colossus was that of Memnon, though he copied 
a few of the inscriptions and made a drawing of the lower 
half of the figure. From that time to this the investigation 
has proceeded with ever increasing interest, notwithstanding 
the natives, till prompted by foreign tourists, persisted in 
describing the images as those of a male and female, whom 
they called Shaama and Taama, an alliterative jingle to 
which it is doubtful if we ought to attach any serious 
meaning. 

There remain two points of considerable interest before 
we pass to the explanation of the so-called miracle. These 
are, the nature of the sound and the conditions under which 
it was heard. We have seen that it was described by Strabo as 
the kind of noise resulting from a slight blow, and by Pausa- 
nias as resembling the snapping of a harp string. The 
former idea is reproduced in one of the inscriptions,* where 
it is spoken of as a high-pitched note, and is compared to 
the sound produced by striking brass ; the latter is confirmed 
by the language of Juvenal (magicw chordew) and by the 
word crepare employed by Pliny. We may conclude that it 





* Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum, 4725. 
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‘was a clear, somewhat metallic, sound, varying in pitch and 
intensity—sometimes a shrill, sharp, twanging note, at others 
a fainter and more ringing vibration. 

Of the eighty-seven legible, or partially legible, Greek and 
Latin inscriptions upon the legs which have been collected 
by the indefatigable assiduity of a succession of scholars, 
thirty-three contain a reference to the hour or time of day 
at which the phenomenon was heard. On eighteen occasions 
it is mentioned as having happened at the first hour, or sun- 
rise, on eight between the first and second hours, on six at 
the second hour, on two between the second and third hours, 
on three at the third hour. Two alone date the miracle 
before sunrise. Nine of the writers, including the Empress 
Sabina, testify to having heard it twice (sometimes, but 
rarely, on the same morning); four of them, including 
Hadrian, three times ; two of them four times; and one, a 
soldier of the Third Legion, no less than twelve times. Two, 
of whom Sabina is one, relate that they failed on their first 
visit, but were more fortunate on the second. Another was not 
successful till the third time of asking. Septimius Severus, 
as we have seen, never heard it atall. Of those inscriptions, 
for the most part in Latin, which specify the month, twelve 
refer to February and eleven to March. These were by far 
the most propitious months, perhaps because they may have 
been then, as now, the favourite season for ascending the 
Nile. These figures, which are not without a distinct 
bearing upon the issue, tend to show that the voice of 
Memnon was most commonly heard at sunrise, as soon 
indeed as the rays fell upon the statue (cf. Strabo, Tacitus, 
Pliny, Pausanias, and Lucian), but on some occasions not 
till a later period of the morning. The sound was far from 
uniform in its occurrence, a3 the small number of inscriptions, 
out of the thousands of persons who must have visited 
Memnon, would alone suffice to show; but those who re- 
peated the experiment might expect in the long run to be 
rewarded for their perseverance. 

We are now in possession of all the facts available to 
assist us in the elucidation of the prodigy. Two alone of the 
many hypotheses that have been put forward are worth 
considering, or present any features of probability. A multi- 
tude of wild conjectures, based on imagination, but claiming 
a pseudo-scientific or mechanical interest, crumble away as 
soon as they are touched by the merciless finger of fact. 
There remain the rival theories that the voice of Memnon 
was a fraud practised by the Egyptian priesthood, and that 
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it was a natural phenomenon to be explained by physical 
causes. 

The former theory, though not started, was first argued at 
length by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, in a paper read before the 
Royal Society of Literature in London, on December 18, 1833, 
in his ‘Topography of Thebes’ (1835), in his ‘Modern 
‘ Egypt and Thebes’ (1843), and in the earlier editions of 
Murray’s ‘Handbook to Egypt;’ and has been repeated by 
most subsequent writers. So eminent an authority may 
claim to state his own case, and accordingly the following 
passage is reproduced from the third of the above works 
(vol. ii. 158-164), which may be taken to represent the 
matured opinions of the author :— 


‘ The priests, who no doubt contrived the sound of the statue, were 
artful enough to allow the supposed deity to fail occasionally in his 
accustomed habit ; and some were consequently disappointed on their 
first visit, and obliged to return another morning to satisfy their 
curiosity. . . . In the lap of the statue is a stone, which, on being 
struck, emits a metallic sound, that might still be made use of to 
deceive a visitor who was predisposed to believe its powers ; and from 
its position, and the squared place cut in the block behind—as if to 
admit a person who might thus lie concealed from the most scrutinous 
observer in the plain below—it seems to have been used after the 
restoration of the statue; another similar recess exists beneath the 
present site of this stone, which might have been intended for the 
same purpose when the statue was in its mutilated state.’ 


Sir G. Wilkinson then relates that in the year 1824, when 
he first tested the musical stone, the nature of the sound did 
not appear to tally with the account given by ancient 
authors; but that in 1830, having noticed the phrase ‘as of 
‘ smitten brass’ in one of the inscriptions, he again ascended, 
struck the block with a small hammer, and received from a 
knot of peasants whom he had posted below the gratifying 
response, ‘ Ente betidrob e’nahds, ‘You are striking brass.’ 
This ‘convinced him that the sound was the same that 
‘deceived the Romans, and led Strabo to observe that it 
‘ appeared to him as the effect of a slight blow.’ And, he 
triumphantly concludes, ‘that it was a deception there can 
‘ be little doubt. The fact of the Emperor Hadrian hearing 
‘ it thrice looks very suspicious, and a natural phenomenon 
‘would not have been so complimentary to the Emperor 
‘ when it sounded only once for ordinary mortals.’ 

It will be observed that Sir G. Wilkinson, in the above 
passage, starts with the assumption, which he clearly expects 
to carry conviction to every mind, that the priests were at 
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the bottom of the pretended miracle, and then proceeds to fit 
into it, first, the recorded conditions under which the pheno- 
menon occurred, and, secondly, his own local experiments and 
observations. As regards the assumption, though somewhat 
defiantly stated, it is one with which per se we are not 
disposed to quarrel. No one acquainted with history is 
likely to be overburdened with confidence in the integrity of 
the Egyptian hierophants or to feel any peculiar temptation 
to take up the cudgels on their behalf. We may admit that 
these holy persons would have been quite capable of practising 
the deception had it been feasible or had it in the remotest 
degree served their purpose. Talking trees and speaking 
stones are not unknown features in sacerdotal annals. The 
duplicity of priests is a natural phenomenon more familiar 
to the public mind than many of the best attested phenomena 
of Nature herself. It is not, however, on these grounds that 
Sir G. Wilkinson won credence for his theory and succeeded 
in foisting it upon the popular acceptance ; it was because he 
supplied, or appeared to supply, evidence of a confirmatory 
character from his personal inspection of the statue. This 
testimony has never been examined, and therefore, in the 
opinion of the majority, has never been shaken; whilst by 
those who have taken the opposite side in the argument it 
has been tacitly ignored. Indeed, we incline to the opinion 
that of all those who have written about the Memnon 
Sir G. Wilkinson is the only one who really made the ascent. 
If, however, his account of its existing condition, and the 
inferences which he is thereby led to draw, can be shown to 
be incorrect, any adventitious importance accruing to the 
theory of imposture from the evidence of the figure will 
disappear, and the case will have to be judged upon the 
facts and phenomena recorded at an earlier stage of this 
discussion. 

Having stated that there is a sonorous lump of stone in 
the lap of the image, Sir G. Wilkinson, we have seen, pro- 
ceeds to assert that there is a squared place cut in the block 
behind it, which might—and in his opinion, no doubt, did— 
conceal a hidden juggler ‘ after the restoration of the statue.’ 
As it is well established that Memnon never spoke after his 
restoration—i.e. after the superimposed ranges of sandstone, 
in one of which this hollow space is said to exist, were added 
to the broken base—it is immaterial to the question whether 
such a cavity exists or not. At the most it would indicate, 
if true, that deception may have been attempted—and, if so, 
unsuccessfully attempted—after the repair, a supposition in 
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itself damaging to the hypothesis of original fraud, inasmuch 
as it suggests an endeavour to reproduce by artifice what 
had previously arisen from other causes. Sir G. Wilkinson 
is evidently aware of this initial flaw in his contention. Ac- 
cordingly, he proceeds to remedy it by stating that there is 
another recess, equally favourable to the designs of an im- 
postor, situated not behind, but beneath, the sonorous stone, 
and in the base, from which tradition, without a responsible 
dissentient voice, declares that the sound emanated. He is 
thus ad utrumque paratus. If a suspicious cavity is wanted 
in the broken Memnon, it is there; if in the repaired 
Memnon, it is there also. Memnon, in fact, cannot escape 
with untarnished reputation; he can never have spoken 
without, like the Trojan horse, harbouring a secret of 
treachery in his interior. 

Unfortunately for Sir G. Wilkinson, his statements in 
both cases are invalidated by an examination of the colossus, 
and have only been accepted by those who have never put 
themselves to the trouble of climbing on to the lap of the 
giant. A ladder—the resource of Lilliput in a similar 
emergency—and a footrule are all that is required. An 
investigation conducted in the present year with the aid of 
these appliances has removed all doubt from our mind and 
revealed the following as the actual condition of the Memnon. 

The original block is split downwards from the waist or 
starting point of the Roman masonry by a great lateral 
fissure, converging towards the bottom, and obviously due to 
natural causes, among which we can refer it to none other 
than the famous earthquake of 27 B.c. It extends from 
side to side of the base, and is visible from below, whence it 
was noticed by Pococke. This great natural cleft is the 
earlier artificial recess of Sir G. Wilkinson. Towards the 
top, where the new tiers begin, the crack widens to a width 
which varies from 17 to 31 inches, at the front of it being 
the lap of the old statue, and at the back the bottommost 
range of the later addition. Here, in the jaws of the rent, 
a block of sandstone—17} inches long from right to left, 
by 22 inches broad from front to back, and 10 inches deep, 
and of corresponding colour and material to the Roman super- 
structure—is caught and suspended. Its sonorous qualities 
when struck do not differ from those of any other stone in a 
similar position, and are apparently due to its detached and 
pendent situation. In any case, we can hardly accept as a 
final court of appeal the organs, however sensitive, of the 
Theban fellaheen. Behind and above this stone is a gap in 
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the masonry of the restoration, from which it has either 
fallen or been pulled out, the block immediately above the 
gap having sunk down into it to a depth of several inches, 
and in so doing having broken away from the Roman cement 
still clinging to the under surface of the block next again 
above. If the block immediately above the gap were hoisted 
up to its original level, and the fallen stone extricated from 
its present resting place, it would fit into the space which it 
once occupied, and the gap would disappear. This fallen 
stone is the musical stone,* and this gap is the second 
artificial recess of Sir G. Wilkinson! We are now in a 
position to estimate the verification of the latter at its 
proper value. For, summing up, we see that neither before 
nor after the restoration was any recess artificially hewn in 
the figure, nor any sonorous stone intentionally deposited in 
the lap of Memnon. The lower cavity was the result of a 
natural convulsion ; the upper cavity has been produced, we 
know not when, by the very causes—probably the mis- 
chievousness or destructiveness of the Arabs—which also 
detached the so-called musical stone from its surroundings, 
and dropped it into the mouth of the crack below. Accord- 
ingly, Sir G. Wilkinson’s case in these respects entirely 
collapses. 

So much for the direct evidence supplied by the statue, 
and which, instead of positively countenancing the theory 
of fraud, negatively contradicts it. The indirect evidence 
derived from the recorded facts is more conclusive still, and 
on the very points where Sir G. Wilkinson claims its support 
is in reality fatal to his contention. He argues that the 
inconstancy of the phenomenon, its scant respect for ordinary 
mortals, and its partiality to the Emperor Hadrian are proofs 
of a deep and calculating deception. But he conveniently 
forgets that if Memnon spoke three times for the Emperor, 
he declined to utter at all upon the first visit of the Em- 
press, who, as we hear from an inscription composed by one 
of her ladies in waiting, was inflamed with anger at the 
affront ;+ that he also sounded thrice for three other per- 





* The indecision of Sir G. Wilkinson himself is shown by the fact 
that whereas the sounding stone in his later works is this block, in his 
letter to the Royal Society (Transactions, vol. ii. pp. 451-6) it is iden- 
tified with the stone in the breast, immediately above the gap. We 
may conjecture that the superior sonorous qualities of the suspended 
stone ousted the earlier claimant from its proud position. 
¢ Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum, 4729. 
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sons, none of them of imperial rank ;* that two visitors, a 
simple citizen of Cesarea Philippi, in Galilee, and an un- 
known Roman, were four times honoured ; ¢ and that whilst 
his most lavish favours were conferred upon an untitled 
soldier of the Third Legion, twelve times successful,t his 
crowning rebuff was reserved for another Emperor—Septimius 
Severus. There is nothing, indeed, to show that persons of 
high rank were more fortunate than their inferiors in the 
social scale, though it is only natural that the successes of 
the rich and cultured should have been commemorated rather 
than those of the mass, who in many cases can have had 
neither the interest nor the taste to command an inscription. 
The irregularity of the portent will be seen to have a very 
different meaning. Had the priests been responsible, we 
may be sure that Memnon would have spoken with far 
greater consistency and with a much superior discrimination. 

In addition to the points already mentioned there are a 
number of others, ignored by Sir G. Wilkinson, but col- 
lectively forming a body of circumstantial evidence, the 
significance of which cannot be overlooked. lf the priests 
manufactured the sound, how are we to account for the 
recorded variations in its quality and pitch? Why should 
the impact of a hammer or similar instrument upon a lump 
of stone sound on one occasion like a snapping harp string, 
on another like ringing brass? Why, again, should the 
voice on some days have been heard at sunrise, and on others 
not till two or even three hours later in the morning? Such 
a delay might be inconvenient to the visitors, and would be 
extremely disagreeable to the incarcerated musician. Are 
we to believe that for two hundred and twenty years a 
suczession of athletic priests climbed up without ladder or 
visible appliance under cover of the night, and climbed down 
on the ensuing day, in both cases defying and defeating all 
observation? Memnon could not, like the chess-playing 
automaton at the Crystal Palace, be occasionally withdrawn 
from view while the operator effected his ingress or egress. 
He sat in staring isolation upon the open plain, whence he 
could be seen for miles, where sceptical spirits must have 
kept watch through many a night and day, and where we 





* Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum, 4721-2; Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum, 45, 54. 

+ Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum, 4750; Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum, 40. 

~ Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 34. 
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are justified in declaring that such a design would have 
been quite incapable of execution. Finally, how comes it 
that for one thousand five hundred years after the erection 
of the colossi, and long after the Greeks under the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty had entered Egypt, not a breath is whispered of the 
marvel; whilst two hundred and twenty years later, after 
an interval, as we are required to believe, but as was never 
even insinuated at the time, of highly successful charlatanry, 
the jugglers suddenly lose their cunning and the miracle 
ceases at the very moment when such a witness to paganism 
would have been of inestimable value as a set-off to the 
growing popularity of the Christian faith? Did the Egyp- 
tian priesthood enter upon an orbit of deceit twenty years 
B.c., and complete it two hundred years A.pD., being, as it 
were, in apogee in the reign of Hadrian? Above all, can 
we possibly mistake the import of the fact that the period 
during which Memnon spoke was precisely coextensive with 
the period during which he remained shattered and unre- 
paired—a condition which presented no further, but, on the 
contrary, considerably less, advantages to the artifice than 
when he was whole ? 

This also must be borne in mind, that, supposing all such 
difficulties removed, the sacerdotal caste had not the slight- 
est interest in practising the fraud. Memnon was nota 
national or local divinity; he had no temple, and was not 
worshipped, save by superstitious tourists, at Thebes; there 
is not a shred of evidence to show that in the native mind any 
religious or devotional idea whatever was connected either with 
the statue or with the phenomenon ; among the multitude of 
inscriptions upon the legs there is not a single one in Egyptian 
characters, demotic or hieroglyphic. On the contrary, we 
have seen that the Thebans persevered, in spite of the obsti- 
nate credulity of the Greek or Roman pilgrims, in offering 
a correct interpretation of the image; whilst one inscription 
on the left leg contains the remarkable and conclusive state- 
ment that the name Amenoth and the title of an Egyptian 
king were given to it by the priests themselves.* 

We hold, then, that the case against the priests is quashed 
by the most overwhelming testimony, and that the theory of 
deception can no longer be sustained. We are driven, there- 
fore, to the other alternative; for, if the sound did not 
proceed from human, manifestly it must have been due to 
natural, causes. So little, however, is it necessary to accept 





* Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum, 4731. 
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this solution as a pis aller that it will be found to be the 
only one with which all the data hitherto mentioned accord, 
and which at once explains and reconciles the seemingly 
conflicting phenomena of the case. When we remember 
that the mysterious sound was not heard till the figure was 
broken in twain, nor after the fracture had been repaired ; 
that it was heard either at or soon after sunrise, and at no 
other time of the day ;* and that it presented no particular 
uniformity of occurrence or principle of manifestation, the 
conclusion irresistibly suggests itself that it was due to 
some peculiar relation between the warmth of the rising sun 
and the great block of cracked and sundered stone. If the 
action of solar heat can be shown without improbability 
to have produced the noise described, the various difficulties 
that have been raised one and all disappear. The pheno- 
menon cannot possibly have been regular in its occurrence 
or uniform in its moment of action, because on different days 
of the year the sun will have risen in a different quarter of 
the heavens, and with varying power—sometimes striking with 
vehement rays directly upon the statue, at others requiring 
to pierce through an envelope of mist or vapour before its 
genial warmth could reach that riven heart of stone. This 
was why Memnon replied to-day in a musical whisper, as 
though faintly acknowledging the salute, to-morrow with a 
sharper intonation, as though smitten with sudden pain ; 
why he proved no respecter of persons, and drew no distinc- 
tions between the humble legionary and the crowned Cesar ; 
why to some of his worshippers he spoke with such gracious 
iteration, to others was so inexorably or incontinently dumb. 
The power that was in him was communicated from without, 
and could not be exercised save at the instance of another. 
Though his lyre was ready strung, the only fingers that could 
awake its music were the rays of Phoebus Apollo. 

Some such line of reasoning has no doubt influenced those 
who, headed by Letronne, have adopted this solution of the 
mystery. ‘There has been a practical consensus of opinion 





* There are two inscriptions (Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum, 
4722, 4725) in which its occurrence is apparently dated before sun- 
rise; but the vagueness of the terms employed—in one case zpir 
axpwrn¢e wpac, in the other piv avyac aeh\iw—leaves us in doubt as to 
the precise hour intended. The ‘first hour’ might signify either 
sunrise or the space of an hour following; the second phrase is still 
more ambiguous. The discrepancy, therefore, is one which cannot be 
pressed, and which, if proven, might be explained as the result either 
of exaggeration or of illusion. 
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among them that the sound was in some way or other due 
to the expansion in the stone of which the base was com- 
posed, brought about by the sudden rise in temperature at 
dawn. The transition from comparative chilliness to sensible 
warmth is often very rapid in those climes, the sun on clear 
mornings diffusing a penetrating glow almost the moment he 
has topped the horizon, and speedily exhausting the dews or 
vapours of the night. Under these circumstances, a physical 
change of a somewhat marked description in the substances 
affected is not surprising, and much more when, as in this. 
case, the particular substance affected was a siliceous con- 
glomerate peculiarly lacking in homogeneity of composition, 
and with its natural coherence still further impaired by 
numerous accidental cracks and fissures. Such an object 
would be extremely susceptible of thermometric variations, 
and might be compared to a stringed instrument the chords. 
of which were over-tautly stretched. 

Nor is this hypothesis left to stand alone, for it is sup- 
ported by other well-attested instances in which sounds of 
musical quality have been known to emanate from stones or 
rocks at sunrise. One of the most frequently quoted is the 
phenomenon described by Baron von Humboldt on the banks 
of the Orinoko, where tones as of an organ were heard to 
proceed at that hour from some granite rocks permeated 
with deep and narrow crevices. The sonorous properties of 
the sandstone rocks of El Nakous in the Arabian peninsula, 
near Mount Sinai, and of the Maladetta mountain in the 
Pyrenees, which have also been quoted in the same context, 
are probably to be referred to other causes, and cannot be 
accepted as analogous in character. But the members of 
the French scientific commission sent by Napoleon I. in the 
wake of his marauding column up the Nile (and who, 
having anticipated Sir G. Wilkinson in his wholesale 
scepticism about the Memnon, may be claimed as unbiassed 
witnesses) have left on record that on two occasions—once 
in the granite quarries of Syene, and again in one of the 
temples of Karnak—they heard at sunrise the same strange 
cracking sound, reminding them of the simile employed by 
Pausanias—viz. of a snapping chord. Dr. Brugsch also 
testifies to having heard a similar note in 1851 among the 
ruins of Karnak. These parallel cases are invaluable, both 
as proofs that the vocal Memnon was not a unique portent, 
and as buttresses to the theory of natural causation. 

Whilst, however, the miracle has been generally attributed 
by-this school of scientific exegesis to the action of the sun’s 
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rays upon the chilled stone, different and inconsistent ex- 
planations of the precise physical origin of the sound have 
been advanced by various writers. Some have believed it to 
be due to the passage of quick currents of air set in motion 
by the sudden change of temperature through the crevices 
of the shattered monolith. But in that case we are tempted 
to ask why the same result should not have been produced 
by other and still more favourable atmospheric conditions, 
such, for instance, as the prevalence of a high wind. Others 
have imagined that under the influence of the sudden heat 
small fragments of the stone, which was without doubt 
extremely elastic in nature, splintered and broke off with a 
ringing noise. But, were that so, the phenomenon should 
have been visible as well as audible, and there can be no 
rerson why it should not be repeated to this hour. Others, 
again, and these are the majority, laying stress upon the 
heterogeneous ingredients of the stone, have supposed a 
slight superficial rupture between its component particles, 
resulting in a sharp vibration. If, however, the integral 
quality of the stone were alone concerned, the southern 
statue, which was hewn from the same quarries, ought to 
have been no less amenable to caloric influence, and should 
have divided with Memnon the prerogative of speech. In 
our opinion the phenomenon can only be satisfactorily ex- 
plained by bearing in mind and correlating two separate 
factors of the case—viz. (1) the composition of the stone, 
already described, and (2) the abnormal condition of the 
statue during the period of vocality, consequent upon the 
damage wrought by the earthquake. By this convulsion 
Memnon was not only severed in twain, but shaken to his 
foundations, deflected from his original level, and scarred by 
innumerable seams and rents, one of which, as we have seen, 
almost bisected his still surviving half. To account for the 
production of the sound we must believe that in one or other 
of these cracks there occurred, under the waxing heat of the 
solar rays, a sudden displacement of some moveable portion 
of the figure, an instantaneous shifting or rubbing of one 
face of stone upon another—in short,a disturbance of physical 
continuity sufficiently violent in its operation to communi- 
cate a sonorous shock to the atmospheric medium, through 
which it reached the ear of the listener outside. The phe- 
nomenon would then be analogous to the commonplace 
incident of the cracking of an iron bar in a grate under the 
growing heat of a powerful fire, or to the spasmodic ringing 
of a newly ignited stove. Whether this be the true inter- 
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pretation or not—and the opportunity of scientific proof can 
unfortunately never be obtained *—we are convinced that in 
this direction lies the only possibility of successfully pro- 
secuting the inquiry. Human agency, we claim at least to 
have shown, was utterly unconcerned in the manifestation ; 
and if Nature, the great Thaumaturgus, has in the Vocal 
Memnon propounded an enigma of which it is beyond the 
scope of existing knowledge to supply more than a hypo- 
thetically correct solution—if she whispered to those two 
centuries of a bygone world a secret to which no Prometheus 
has yet revealed the key—we are content to recognise in the 
mystery an additional tribute to the manifold dispensations 
of her genius. 

And here, well satisfied if in the above remarks we have 
removed any prevalent misapprehensions or diffused a more 
accurate knowledge about this interesting statue—one of the 
most interesting that ever left the sculptor’s chisel—we take 
leave of the Colossal Pair still seated on the Theban plain in 
sublime unconsciousness of the varying sentiments which 
they have excited in the breasts of so many successive gene- 
rations. There they sit, the two giant brethren, scorched 
by the suns of three thousand summers. By their side 
Stonehenge is a plaything, the work of pigmies. They are 
first even among the prodigies of Egypt ; more solemn than 
the Pyramids, more sad than the Sphinx, more amazing than 
the pillared avenues of Karnak, more tremendous than the 
rock idols of Aboo-Simbel. There they sit, patient and 
pathetic, their grim obliterated faces staring out into vacancy, 
their ponderous limbs sunk in a perpetual repose, indifferent 
alike to man and to nature, steadfast while empires have 
crumbled and dynasties decayed, serene amid all the tides of 
war and rapine and conquest that have ebbed and flowed 
from Alexandria to Assouan. There they sit and doubtless 
will sit till the end of all things—‘ sedent eternumque sede- 
* bunt ’—a wonder and a witness to men. 





* Unless, indeed, the upper half were again dismantled and the 
statue restored to its mutilated condition—an experiment which we 
should like to recommend could we be certain that the base had not 
been tampered with, and its vocal capacities irremediably destroyed by 
the repairs of Septimius Severus, 
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Art. XI.—1. Address of the Right Hon. William Ewart 
Gladstone to the Electors of Midlothian. June 14, 1886. 


2. Address of the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain to the Electors 
of West Birmingham. June 12, 1886. 


3. Address of the Marquis of Hartington to the Electors of 
Rossendale. June 17, 1886. 


4. Speech of the Right Hon. John Bright at Birmingham. 
Delivered on July 1. 


HESE Addresses are the standards and the battle cries of 
the scattered and shattered hosts now contending for 
victory in the political arena. They afford therefore an ap- 
propriate heading to the few remarks we can venture to make, 
whilst the contest is still going on and the result of the 
battle undecided. The language of Lord Hartington is 
clear, plain, and searching. He goes at once to the bottom 
of the question and exhausts in a few expressive lines all 
the details of it. If the result is to be determined by an 
appeal to the good sense and deliberate judgement of the 
nation, we are content to rest our case on that masterly 
State paper, which raises to a very high point our estimate 
of the ability and the character of its author. Indeed, it 
is impossible to overrate the services which Lord Hartington 
and Mr. Goschen have rendered to the Liberal Party by 
their energetic conduct in the present campaign. ‘They 
have taught the country with irresistible force of argument 
that the Irish Bills of the Ministerial Party are a delusion 
and a danger; and they have also demonstrated that the 
Liberal Party is not wanting in men capable of carrying on 
the government in strict conformity with those principles 
which have never before been abandoned. 

The issue presented to the decision of the country is plain 
enough. It is simply the Union or the Disruption of the 
United Kingdom. O’Connell’s demand for Repeal was 
less comprehensive than the measure lately proposed by the 
Queen’s Ministers. To assert that the Act of Union can 
subsist when its fundamental condition is violated by the 
creation of a second Parliament and Executive in Ireland, or 
to imagine that union exists at all when the link of legisla- 
tion is broken, indicates a distortion of language or an aber- 
ration of intellect not compatible with honesty, common 
sense, and reason. The late Bill for the government of 
Ireland was ‘ Repeal’ in an unmitigated form. The condi- 
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tions appended to it were simply ridiculous or impossible. 
But the consequences of the decision on either side are 
still more intricate and multitudinous, and it is not within 
the range of ordinary political foresight to calculate the 
unforeseen results to which they may lead. This much, 
however, is certain: the Crisis, which we have anticipated 
for some time past, has arrived. It has arrived in a more 
acute form than we ventured to prognosticate, in conse- 
quence of the sudden upheaval of this Home Rule question 
with the force of an eruption or an earthquake. But we may 
remind our readers that we contended twelve months ago 
that there were elements at work in the Liberal Party which 
must ere long bring about an open rupture between those who 
adhered to the old established principles of Liberal statesman- 
ship, and those whose politics consist in a blind allegiance to a 
leader who has carried their colours into the Irish camp. 
Great efforts were made during the election which took 
place last autumn to maintain the semblance of union on 
the Liberal side. Mr. Gladstone’s umbrella was very large. 
It could shelter everybody who aspired to regain the lost 
seats of office and who hated the Tories. We are now told 
by no less an authority than Mr. John Morley, that it is rent 
and tattered in a hundred places like the mantle of Julius 
Cesar. 

But in truth the electoral battle of 1885 was fought 
throughout on sham issues and false pretences. We were 
told in authorised and unauthorised programmes that the 
reform of Parliamentary procedure, local boards, free 
schools, allotments of three acres and a cow, and possibly 
the disestablishment of the Church, were to be the business 
of the new Parliament. The Irish question was thrown 
into the background, and if mentioned at all it was accom- 
panied by protestations of uncompromising hostility to the 
demands of the Nationalist Party. On the side of the Con- 
servatives the faded banner of ‘ Fair Trade’ was waved 
with equal insincerity. It required but little political saga- 
city to discover that these hollow cries had no meaning 
in them at all, and that they would vanish like morning 
mist or dew before the sun, when the real question, urged on 
by the Irish vote, forced itself upon the House of Commons. 
So much we ventured to predict at the time, but we did 
not foresee that the blow which would prove most fatal to 
the union of the Liberal Party, and most threatening to the 
peace and welfare of the kingdom, would proceed from the 
head of that party and the First Minister of the Crown. 
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The result of the election of 1885 was indecisive. Neither 
party could claim a majority sufficient to maintain a strong 
government, and the followers of Mr. Parnell, obedient to 
his absolute command, lay in a menacing position on the 
flank of the two leading British forces. Thence arose the 
initial question which has governed the whole subsequent 
course of events. Could the Irish Party be defied and 
defeated by a union of British statesmen? Or should their 
support be purchased by a surrender to demands which up 
to this moment had been strenuously resisted? Mr. Glad- 
stone adopted the latter alternative. Recent disclosures 
have shown that he has acted in abject subserviency to the 
Irish Party, and that the scheme presented to the country 
in the name of Mr. Gladstone was in reality the measure of 
Mr. Parnell himself. 

The political consequences of this ominous alliance are 
serious enough, but in our judgement it involved con- 
sequences still more serious to the good faith, the public 
morality, and the personal honour of those who contracted 
it. This selfsame combination had been erroneously, not to 
say falsely, imputed by the Liberal leaders to their Tory oppo- 
nents at the election, and denounced by them as infamous. 
No language was too coarse or too strong to describe the 
horror, contempt, and aversion with which it suited them 
to regard a political connexion with the Parnellites. Yet 
within a few weeks these same men accepted the alliance 
which their rivals had indignantly repudiated, and pre- 
sented, to the astonishment of the country and the world, 
an entire scheme for the future government of Ireland which 
satisfied the immediate demands of Mr. Parnell, purchased 
the Irish vote, and threatened the dismemberment of the 
United Kingdom. To us this transaction appears to be the 
most scandalous and immoral in our Parliamentary history. 
It makes us blush to think that such a bargain, at such 
a cost, could be struck in the face of day, and that a 
considerable minority in the House of Commons could be 
led to regard it as a pardonable manceuvre and a venial 
offence. Our amazement and our regret are rendered more 
intense by the fact that some men of the highest character 
lent themselves to a proceeding which must leave an inde- 
lible blot upon their reputation, for it involves not only their 
acceptance of a policy which most of them have hereto- 
fore denounced and abhorred, but even a fellowship with 
men ‘ steeped to the lips in treason ’ who are the real authors 
of the miseries and the crimes which have desolated Ireland 
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and threatened England for several years. To these very 
men it has been proposed to hand over the government of 
Treland, and even, by an act of incredible baseness, to con- 
sign the most intelligent and industrious portion of the Irish 
people, who are one with ourselves in everything that con- 
stitutes a nation. It is needless to repeat in this place the 
atrocious sentiments which have been uttered, at various 
times and places, by Mr. Parnell and his accomplices in 
America and in Ireland. The very statesmen who are now 
acting with him hand in hand have been the objects of the 
most brutal attacks, and down to a recent period their lives 
were protected from their present friends by the constant 
vigilance of the police. Mr. Forster and Mr. Trevelyan 
escaped by a miracle from the conspirators ; and the blood ot 
one innocent and accomplished victim marks the reality of 
the danger with a stain which no time will efface. Yet 
to these men Mr. Giadstone and even Lord Spencer have 
held out the hand of friendship, since they have ac- 
cepted their support and surrendered to their demands. 
The ill-fated Bill which was rejected by a majority of 
thirty in the late Parliament was itself an act of surrender 
to Irish dictation. It was obviously framed to meet a pur- 
pose hostile to Great Britain and hostile to the loyal popu- 
lation of Ireland. The real question seems to us to be 
whether the Queen and the Parliament of the United King- 
dom are to govern Ireland, or whether an Irish faction, 
supported by the contributions of foreigners, is to govern 
the Empire. It is idle to disguise under the high-sounding 
names of justice and generosity an Act which is in reality a 
bargain with a treasonable conspiracy against the union 
and the security of the realm. 

We are unwilling to dwell on this dark side of the pic- 
ture. Even if the establishment of a statutory Parliament 
in Dublin were likely to prove successful, and not, as we 
believe, the baneful source of future evils, we should shrink 
from a breach of the pledges given but a few months ago to 
the people of England; we should shrink still more from 
an alliance tainted by dishonesty, oppression, treason, and ° 
crime. No doubt these considerations have influenced the 
judgement of the House of Commons and the country at 
large almost as much as the palpable absurdities of the 
measure introduced by the Government. The protracted 
debate on the second reading of the Bill tore it to shreds. 
Never was an important measure proposed by a powerful 
minister so feebly supported. We look in vain for a sub- 
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stantial argument in defence of it. One member of the 
Cabinet appealed to the fears of the British nation. Another 
flaunted his foolish enthusiasm for a nationality which has no 
real existence. The defence of the Bill amounted to this, 
that the wisdom of the Cabinet and its chief could produce 
nothing better, and that whatever in it was disapproved 
might be altered. Mr. Gladstone pressed the House of 
Commons to read the Bill a second time because that vote 
would give a pledge from Parliament to the Irish people that 
their demand for legislative independence should be con- 
sidered and granted as soon as circumstances permit. We 
are surprised at the looseness and inaccuracy of this lan- 
guage. A single vote of the House of Commons on one 
stage of a Bill, not yet fully before it, cannot pledge Par- 
liament at all. It may be reversed the next day. The 
House of Commons, which is a fluctuating body, may be 
dissolved (as in fact has happened) and cannot bind its suc- 
eessor. No pledge can be given by Parliament without the 
concurrence of Queen, Lords, and Commons. To ascribe to 
a single vote of the Lower House a power of pledging Parlia- 
ment for ever, would invest it with a power of issuing edicts 
or decrees like a French convention. Legislation is a work 
of graver import. Instances have occurred in which a 
formal vote or resolution of the House of Commons has 
remained inoperative for thirty years, as in the case of the 
Appropriation Clause of 1835, which turned out Sir Robert 
Peel; sometimes such votes have been consigned to total 
oblivion. A single vote on an abstract question is an at- 
tempt to prejudge the details of a measure, and to fetter the 
decision of Parliament, which will only legislate by a far 
more deliberate process. That is the very raison d’étre of 
the forms of the House. 

Mr. Gladstone passes for a great master of Parliamentary 
tactics, and we shall not presume to criticise the course he 
adopted, although it has led to total failure. But if he had 
followed the precedent of Mr. Pitt, who introduced the Bill 
for the Union by two successive general resolutions, moved 
at short intervals, it might not have been impossible to carry 
a declaration favourable to the establishment of local govern- 
ment in Ireland. But such a declaration would in truth be 
of no value, because the whole difficulty lies in the nature 
and extent of the proposed local government. 

A humorous caricaturist in a serious mood has parodied 
the situation of Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues in a repro- 
duction of Meissonier’s celebrated picture of the melancholy 
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retreat of 1814. It may seem eccentric to compare Mr. 
Gladstone, under any circumstances, with Napoleon Bona- 
parte. He has not won great battles; he has not crushed a 
revolution ; he has not founded, though he might have lost, 
an empire. Since he has been at the head of affairs Mr. 
Gladstone has not been a fortunate or a successful minister. 
His best services were rendered to the State at an earlier 
stage of his career, in a subordinate position, and under a 
different flag. The painful events which marked his last 
administration would suffice to dim the brightest gifts of 
intellect and eloquence; and although they appear to have 
faded from the memory of contemporaries they will be re- 
corded by the pitiless hand of history. But Mr. Gladstone 
has some of the characteristic defects of Napoleon. The 
same unbounded reliance on his own will, which he mistakes 
for judgement. The same unquenchable love of power, more 
prized when it is conferred by the inarticulate cries of a 
multitude than when it is sanctioned by the deliberate 
judgement of a senate. The same scorn and even resentment 
of the opinions of other men, when the ideas they represent 
are not his own. The same contempt for the educated 
classes of society, because he cannot subdue them. The 
same belief in popular enthusiasm as the chief force of 
government. The same hallucination which leads him to 
regard the creations of his own ambition as accomplished 
realities, and to spurn those fixed principles of political 
science and experience which are the only secure bases of 
free government. These were the fatal errors which caused 
the melancholy retreat from Leipsic and from many a lost 
battlefield in France. They may compel the Prime Minister 
of England to ride in the same direction. The trusted col- 
leagues of his better years have been compelled, not without 
great personal suffering, to withdraw from his councils, in 
which their voice was not heard; and he finds himself in the 
last great contest of his life with a Morley, a Mundella, and 
a Stansfeld in his Cabinet, leaning on the support of Mr. 
Parnell, Mr. Schnadhorst, and Mr. Labouchere. 

But however we may deplore the aberrations of a powerful 
mind, too imperious at home and too apt to capitulate to 
external resistance, however we may regret the disunion of 
the Liberal Party and the discussion of a question so injurious 
to the peace of these kingdoms and the work of sober legis- 
lation, there is a compensation for these evils in the honesty, 
the disinterestedness, and the spirit with which all the best 
and noblest men in the Liberal ranks have stood by the old and 
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immutable principles on which the party rests. We said a 
year ago that ‘it is to principles and not to persons that 
‘ we look for the re-establishment of stability in government. 
‘The union which is based on nothing stronger than the 
‘exigencies of party or personal adherence, and which 
‘compels men to give a reluctant assent to a policy or to 
‘ measures they secretly disapprove, is a false and artificial 
‘union. The strength of a party consists in the strength of 
‘its convictions; and convictions are based on principles 
‘alone.’ The leaders of the Whig Party have not fallen 
short of this canon of political integrity. Compelled to 
choose between the principles they have always professed 
and defended, and the sudden adoption of a measure totally 
at variance with them, they adhere manfully to the good old 
cause; they scorn to recede from their public declarations 
or to conceal their private convictions; and they have 
resisted the strongest temptations that office and party 
allegiance suggested. Lord Hartington and Sir Henry 
James refused from the first to join a Cabinet which con- 
templated the still undefined scheme of Home Rule. Mr. 
Trevelyan and Mr. Chamberlain soon discovered that their 
influence in the Cabinet could not deprive the measure of 
its worst features, and they withdrew from it. Their example 
was followed by a demonstration of unparalleled significance 
by a very large body of Liberal statesmen and politicians, 
ranging from the Duke of Argyll and Lord Selborne to 
Mr. John Bright and Mr. Peter Rylands. This association 
speedily comprised all the illustrions names in the Liberal 
party. Their principles were vigorously defended by the 
most influential organs of the press from the ‘Times’ to the 
‘Scotsman,’ and from the ‘Saturday Review’ to the ‘ Spec- 
‘tator. Judges, men of science, men of letters, artists, 
philosophers, thinkers of every class and degree, churchmen 
and dissenters, all bore testimony to the essential doctrine of 
one Parliament and one Executive for the United Kingdom 
as established by the Act of Union. Their arguments, to 
which no reply was made in or out of Parliament, reverbe- 
rated through the land. Even the rivalry of parties was 
hushed by the magnitude of the emergency. The country 
was moved by an independent sentiment of patriotism and 
duty. The House of Commons, though new to its functions, 
gallantly resisted all the manceuvres which were employed 
to win a packed majority, and braved the threats of caucuses 
and ministers, preferring even to face a dissolution rather 
than give a dishonest vote. The Parnellite band, to gain 
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whose votes these sacrifices had been made, was too weak to 
countervail a majority of 115 British members of Parliament, 
and the Bill was thrown out. We may be permitted to say 
that this victory and the debates which led to it resuscitated 
the Whig Party; for it was mainly to the courageous and 
determined attitude of the Whig leaders that the result was 
due. The Conservatives, whose opinion on the Repeal of the 
Union was not doubtful, with good taste and discretion of 
which we in no wise complain, left the Whigs to sustain the 
brunt of the battle. In justice, however, to the more ad- 
vanced wing of the Liberal Party, it must be said that it was 
the strenuous language of Mr. Chamberlain and the great 
influence of Mr. John Bright which decided the final result. 
Their resolution to uphold the integrity of the Empire and 
the absolute supremacy of the Imperial Parliament was the 
more creditable to them, inasmuch as they were not bound 
by the traditions of the Whig Party, and the course they 
adopted caused a schism in the ranks of their immediate 
supporters, and turned against themselves the organisation 
they had laboured to create. They were evidently actuated 
by motives of sincere patriotism, to which they sacrificed 
some portion of their local influence ; they refused to abstain 
or stand aloof on so momentous an occasion; and the vote 
they gave was an act of patriotism and duty. The speech 
delivered at Birmingham by Mr. Bright on July 1 was the 
crowning effort of a great career—the triumph of influence 
due solely to honesty, patriotism, and truth. It is highly 
satisfactory and creditable to the nation that the good sense 
and firmness of so large a portion of the Liberal Party have 
resisted, and, as we believe, defeated the artifices which have 
been employed to lead them into new and dangerous paths. 
It would be superfluous at this time and in this place to 
repeat the arguments which have been used to expose the 
fallacies and anomalies of the Irish Bills which, we are now 
told, have been withdrawn, or rather demolished, and are 
no longer before the country. If indeed they are to be 
consigned to oblivion, we may be permitted to ask what 
is before the country? <A proposal, we suppose, to establish 
hereafter an independent legislative and executive authority 
in Dublin, upon terms and conditions which are wholly un- 
known, but which must be such as the Nationalist party 
will accept. Mr. Gladstone declared in the House of Com- 
mons that he would consent to reconstruct a single clause in 
the Home Rule Bill, but no more ; and in a recent speech at 
Manchester he distinctly intimated that he would never be 
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a party to an Act which should leave the Irish members in the 
House of Commons, or which should not include the provi- 
sions of the Land Purchase Act. If, therefore, these measures 
are ever reintroduced by Mr. Gladstone, they will contain 
these obnoxious provisions. His subordinates, more clearly 
alive to the force of public opinion, and less enamoured of 
their master’s workmanship, have assured their constituents 
that the whole measure is now open to reconsideration, 
though in what form nobody knows. There is, therefore, no 
ground to examine the details of an extinct measure. But it 
is worth while to point out that as regards the fundamental 
principle of the Separatists, every one of the arguments 
now used against it was addressed with equal force to Mr. 
O’Connell fifty-three years ago, when he moved for a Com- 
mittee to consider the Repeal of the Union, and when his 
motion was defeated in the Reform Parliament of 1833 by a 
majority of 428 votes to 40. The memorable speech of Sir 
Robert Peel, who absolutely refused to entertain any pro- 
posal tending to the separation of the two countries, has 
been largely quoted, and is doubtless familiar to most of 
our readers. But the Whigs, then in power, were at least 
as earnest as the Conservatives in their resolution to main- 
tain order in Ireland, and to preserve and strengthen the 
union between that country and Great Britain. For that 
purpose they brought in a coercion bill of extreme severity 
(though many of its provisions were never used), and Lord 
Althorp told his followers that it was their duty to uphold 
the spirit of the Constitution even by the temporary sacri- 
fice of some of its forms, in order to afford the complete 
protection of the law to our Irish fellow countrymen. 

In the course of this debate, Mr. Macaulay addressed to 
the House one of his earliest and most effective speeches. 
In the name and on the behalf of the recently enfranchised 
electors of Leeds, whom he represented, he gave his full 
assent to that part of the Address wherein the House 
declared its resolution to maintain inviolate, by the help of 
God, the connexion between Great Britain and Ireland, and 
to entrust the Sovereign with such powers as shall be neces- 
sary to secure property, to restore order, and to preserve the 
integrity of the Empire. Ireland had many grievances in 
1833 which were admitted by the Liberal Party, most of 
which have since been redressed. But they were not caused 
by the Union, and in fact the United Parliament has re- 
moved them. The grievances and wrongs of Ireland are not 
of English but of Irish growth; they are the result of that 
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spirit of faction which England has vainly endeavoured to 
control. 

Mr. Macaulay asked, just as we ask now, how can an 
Irish House of Commons, chiefly elected by Catholics, be 
trusted to legislate for Protestant Ulster? And he defied 
Mr. O’Connell to point out a reason for having a Parliament 
in Dublin which will not be just as good a reason for having 
another Parliament in Londonderry. 

But the chief strength of his speech bore upon the vexed 
and misused word ‘ coercion,’ which is now again brought 
into the field as the sole alternative to separation and 
surrender. That is an entirely false statement of the case. 
‘ Coercion’ is simply an invidious term meaning the same 
thing as the authority of the law. Coercive authority 
is inseparable from the idea of government. The payment 
of taxes is coercive just as much as the execution of a writ 
or the punishment of crime. All men in civilised societies 
are coerced by the law in a hundred acts of daily life, some 
of which they must perform and from some of which they 
must refrain. But, on the other hand, no man is brought 
into collision with the law, or exposed to its rigorous action, 
until he seeks to break it. Political grievances are no 
justification of private crimes. It is to prevent men from 
being oppressed or outraged in their daily business, to 
prevent cattle from being houghed or ricks burnt, to pre- 
serve old peasants from being dragged out of their beds by 
gangs of murderers, to give security to the cottage, and to 
enforce honesty and freedom in the transactions of daily 
life, that the authority of the law is invoked. If this is 
coercion, it is the coercion which secures to every man his 
liberty, his property, and his life. 

It is a common ruse in political warfare to impute to the 
opposite party intentions and designs which rest on no 
foundation, and which in fact they loudly disclaim. The 
ery that there is no alternative between a surrender to the’ 
Nationalists and a policy of arbitrary and exceptional legis- 
lation, is an artifice of this kind. There are in fact many 
other courses and expedients which a wise and temperate 
ruler may adopt. The very existence of exceptional legisla- 
tion as applied to Ireland is in our eyes an evil and a 
mistake. The Irish enjoy to the fullest extent the same 
civil rights as the other portions of the United Kingdom. 
They are protected by the same rules of criminal procedure, 
and they are subject to the same repression for the same 
offences. Far from seeking to establish in Ireland a separate 
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legislative authority, which would of course enact separate, 
peculiar, and exceptional laws, we should prefer to establish 
a more complete identity of legislation. If measures are 
required to meet the peculiar condition of the Irish people, 
they might be inapplicable to other parts of the kingdom, 
where the same difficulties do not exist, but they would be 
inoperative and harmless. The principal clauses in the late 
Crimes Act would be valuable amendments to the system of 
criminal procedure throughout the kingdom, and should be 
made general and perpetual. If legislation is required to 
prohibit and punish agrarian outrages, armed associations, 
or secret conspiracies, they would not affect the population 
of any part of Britain where such offences are unknown ; if 
they were to occur, they would be just as obnoxious to 
punishment on one side of St. George’s Channel as on the 
other. But the sting of what Mr. Gladstone very unwisely 
called ‘ law in a foreign garb’ would be removed. There is 
no law in a foreign garb in the Queen’s dominions. But the 
law should be uniform and permanent, emanating from the 
same authority and administered on the same principles. 

The true course of policy, therefore, appears to us to be 
not in the direction of separation, but of a closer union. It 
does not seem to have occurred to the Separatists that this 
experiment has never been fully tried, and that if an inde- 
pendent legislature were established in Ireland the possi- 
bility of trying it would be gone for ever. To speak of 
Home Rule as a mode of strengthening the union of the 
two countries is a contradiction in terms. The whole 
course of legislation, financial, commercial, educational, and 
political, would advance on different lines, not parallel but 
divergent, and the result would be a total severance of the 
two fragments of one State. It was for some such reasons 
as these that Mr. Macaulay exclaimed in 1833, ‘ Repeal I 
‘know to be a mere delusion. I know it to be impracti- 
‘ cable ; and I know that if it were practicable, it would be 
‘ pernicious to every part of the Empire and utterly ruinous 
‘to Ireland.’ Yet to solve this problem in obedience to the 
demands of Mr. Parnell, a scheme has been submitted to 
Parliament which is neither union nor separation, but which 
combines the evils incidental to either condition. 

It is superfluous to accumulate authorities in support of 
an opinion on which, until last December, the whole weight 
of British statesmanship was on one side; and even those 
who, like Mr. Gladstone, had for fifteen years brooded over 
the mystery of Home Rule had not yet revealed their con- 
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version to the world. But there is one eminent witness 
whose evidence has not, as we can collect, been adverted 
to as much as it deserves, and it may with peculiar pro- 
priety be quoted in these pages. The late Earl Russell 
was undoubtedly one of the most constant friends of 
Ireland and one of the steadiest luminaries and guides of 
the Liberal Party. He had taken an active part in all 
the measures calculated to extend the liberties and improve 
the conditions of that country. He had debated Irish 
affairs when they were discussed by such men as O’Connell, 
Sheil, Lord Bessborough, and Lord Monteagle; and he 
was himself an Irish proprietor, solicitous for the wel- 
fare of his people. In the last volume of ‘ Recollections 
‘and Suggestions,’ which Lord Russell committed in 1875 
to the press, he devoted a chapter to the problem of Irish 
government, and he recorded his own views in the follow- 
ing terms :— 

* The question of the government of Ireland is a very large one. I 
think I cannot do better than lay down the propositions which I wish 
to establish with a view to the better government of that country. 

‘I, That murders in Ireland are not the insulated crimes of persons 
excited by covetousness or revenge, but the deliberate acts of a power- 
ful confederacy which, in defiance of the Queen and Parliament, 
orders the infliction of a criminal law more formidable than the law of 
the State. This proposition can be demonstrated both by autherity 
and by numerous instances. 

‘TI. That the Roman Catholic clergy, in the capacity of parish 
priests, have great sway over the minds of the people of Ireland; but 
being entirely dependent upon the voluntary offerings of their flocks, 
are, from sympathy or from fear, unwilling to appear as the pro- 
secutors of the confederacy that directs and executes murders. 

‘III. That the remedy for these evils is to be sought in such a 
reform of the criminal law as would place convictions for murder in 
the hands of a majority of the jury; and, secondly, in making a pro- 
vision for the Roman Catholic parish priests of Ireland out of the 
revenues of the Protestant Church, after the expiry of life interests, 
with a provisional grant in the interval from the Consolidated Fund. 

‘IV. That the Secretary of State for the Home Department of 
Great Britain ought to have in Ireland the same powers of administra- 
tion which he exercises in England and in Scotland. 

‘'V. That Scotland, before the union of England and Scotland, 
suffered from evils not very different from those to which Ireland is 
now exposed; but by the wisdom of Lord Somers and Lord Chatham, 
the Lowlands of Scotland have been led to prosperity, and the High- 
lands of Scotland have been pacified. A similar policy applied to 
Ireland will probably be attended with similar effects. 

‘ VI. Home Rule must be met with as peremptory a refusal as that 
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which Lord Grey and Lord Althorp gave to repeal of the Union in 
1830.’ 


And after discussing the intermediate propositions he enters 
upon the last, which is most pertinent to the present crisis. 


‘I now arrive at my sixth proposition, viz. “ ‘Home Rule’ must 
“* be refused in as peremptory a manner as repeal of the Union was 
“ rejected by Lord Grey and Lord Althorp in 1830.” I should have 
been very glad if the leaders of popular opinion in Ireland had so 
modified and mollified their demand for “ Home Rule” as to make it 
consistent with the Unity of the Empire. There can be no doubt 
that the existing legislation by Private Bills is exceedingly cumbrous 
and expensive; that great funds are wasted in purchasing private 
interests, and in giving fees to lawyers for services which are neither 
conducive to the public good nor advantageous to property. It would 
have been a great advantage in lightening the labours of Parliament, 
and in promoting useful public legislation, if the rural parts of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland had been divided and distributed into 
municipalities springing from a popular origin, and invested with 
local powers. The principle of our Constitution, that no taxes or 
rates should be levied except by popular consent, is grossly violated by 
the raising of large sums by virtue of the orders of magistrates, named 
by the Crown upon the advice of the Lord Chancellor. The Private 
Bills of Lords and Commons do not violate this principle, but are in 
many instances very costly. 

‘ It is, however, useless at present to discuss the project of provincial 
corporations. The favourers of “‘ Home Rule” in Ireland have declared 
very distinctly that what they propose is to convert the legislative Union 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland into a federal Government, on the 
model of the old Republic of Holland, or the modern federal union of 
the United States of America. 

‘ This would be to open a source of civil war over England and 
Treland, not against law, but by virtue of a law, owing its authority 
to the Imperial Parliament itself. 

* No matter how well devised the restrictions which might be framed 
to prevent the province of Ireland encroaching on the central power, 
the earliest efforts of a popular demagogue at Dublin would be directed 
to the enlargement of local privileges, to the absorption of one part 
after another of the central authority by the local assemblies. The 
taxes, the poor rates, the funds for education, the private property 
consecrated by the Act of Settlement, the right of Protestants to their 
churches and chapels, the privileges of Protestants to enjoy their own 
places of worship and their own religious ceremonies, would all be 
matters of dispute, and the “ Home Rulers,” to whom Great Britain 
would have given power, would then throw inthe teeth of their partners 
in London the concessions which had been made by themselves. 

‘I own I can see no hope that Ireland would be well and quietly 
governed under the dispensation of ‘‘ Home Rule.” . . . It will be as 
well, therefore, that we should look to the declarations of Lord Grey 
and Lord Althorp, when Mr. O’Connell demanded the Repeal of the 
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Union as a compliance with his Petition for Justice to Ireland. Lord 
Althorp said on that occasion that he could not agree to the 
Repeal of the Union, as he considered it a dismemberment of the 
Empire. 

* Lord Grey as openly and firmly declared that he might support 
the Union on the ground, “ quod fieri non debuit factum valet; ” and 
that without availing himself of that plea, he gave his unhesitating and 
uncompromising adherence to the Act of Union.’ 


These extracts show, what in fact is abundantly manifest, 
that there is nothing new or unforeseen in the difficulties of 
the Irish question, and the assumption that the govern- 
ment of Ireland by British statesmen and by the United 
Parliament has failed is a monstrous absurdity. The 
Government of the Lord Lieutenant, acting in concert with 
the Home Secretary, in the hands of such men as Lord 
Wellesley and Lord Clarendon, has maintained the authority 
of the law in Ireland, at times far more agitated than the 
present, when crimes were more numerous and the spirit 
of rebellion more active. The firm and just administration 
of the Crimes Act by Lord Spencer demonstrated, beyond 
the possibility of doubt, that it did in fact {in his own words) 
‘relieve the people of Ireland from a tyranny marked by 
‘crime and outrage, springing from a dangerous organisa- 
‘ tion that aims at the dismemberment of the Empire.’ To 
the demands of that conspiracy, Lord Spencer emphatically 
declared that British statesmen would not ‘ give up one point 
‘ or one idea.’ Two years later he is prepared for an absolute 
surrender to Home Rule. In the intervals of peace which 
followed these hot fits of agitation the country made great 
progress. But that progress was again checked by appeals 
to the passions and the cupidity of the people. The relapse 
in the last six years has been frightful, for they have been 
years of mistaken legislation and of continuai surrender 
on the part of the guardians of public order. Yet Mr. 
Gladstone introduced into the Queen’s Speech of 1880 a 
paragraph lauding the condition and well-being of the Irish 
people. 

One factor indeed there is in the problem which did not 
exist in the time of O’Connell or even in 1848. The base 
of Mr. Parnell’s operations lies in America. Thence he 
draws his supplies of money, and if needed the machinery 
of crime. The contributions of the whole of Ireland to 
the National League would not support it for a week. 
The whole agitation is kept up at the expense of the Irish 
Americans, and it is the form in which they are pleased 
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to display their hostility to this country. No concessions 
or modifications of the existing relations of Great Britain 
and Ireland would have any material effect on the Hiberno- 
American population. 

It remains to be considered what the probable course of 
events will be when the results of the present election are 
clearly ascertained. If a majority of the new House of 
Commons were favourable to the principles of Home Rule, 
as proclaimed by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell (a result 
we do not anticipate), their case is clear. Parliament, which 
is summoned to meet on August 5, will be prorogued till 
the end of October, and Mr. Gladstone will then bring 
forward his Bills in a more or less modified form. The 
opinion of the House will be taken on the Bills themselves, 
the exact provisions of which are unknown. 

But if, on the other hand, it should appear that the allied 
Unionist Party in the House has a decided majority, and 
that the answer of the country to this sudden appeal is 
adverse to the designs of the Government or doubtful, 
Mr. Gladstone has already intimated that it would be his 
duty to meet the new Parliament at once and determine 
the question. We trust he will adhere to this constitutional 
principle. It is impossible to admit that the electorate 
having been consulted, as by a plebiscite, on a single and dis- 
tinct issue, and the answer having been given, a Ministry 
should retain office for several months which had twice 
forfeited the confidence, first of the late House of Com- 
mons and secondly of the nation. We cannot for a mo- 
ment suppose that any English Minister would descend 
to such a subterfuge. Indeed it would be in direct con- 
tradiction to the governing principle of his own policy. 
The Ministry aver that it is beyond their power and 
ability to govern Ireland except by forming an alliance 
with the Nationalist Party and conceding Home Rule. 
That is their system and their only expedient. If the 
assent of the country be withheld from that policy they are 
powerless to govern Ireland at all. 

In either event the course of public affairs subsequent 
to the election must be regarded as perplexing and obscure ; 
but, far from viewing it with any feelings of despondency, 
we think the leading statesmen of the day have shown a 
degree of ability, of temper, and of energy which promises 
well for the future. This has been no vulgar contest for 
office or for power. More than ever men seem to have 
felt the gravity of the responsibility which a great public 
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career casts upon a statesman. No one is insensible to the 
perilous task of steering the vessel through these breakers ; 
and itis a duty which can only be performed by disinterested 
patriotism and an honest sense of duty, not tinged or dis- 
torted by the deceptive impulses of personal ambition or 
mere party advantage. 





Note on Charles Armitage Brown, the friend of Keats. 


Ix our number for July 1885, while lamenting the poverty of our 
knowledge regarding Mr. Brown, we ventured also to impugn the 
apathy of his adopted country, which seemed to have allowed him to 
die without any attempt to perpetuate his memory. Our reproach has 
not been without fruit. A New Zealand Journal reproduced the para- 
graph of our article, and begged its readers to ‘furnish us with particulars 
‘ respecting the person referred to.’ This request elicited a reply from 
a correspondent, giving a few scanty notices of Brown derived from a 
chapter in Wells's ‘ History of Taranaki,’ pp. 298-308, a volume pub- 
lished in New Plymouth, New Zealand, 1878. This book we have 
ourselves consulted, and glean from it these few biographical notices. 
Charles Armitage Brown was born in 1786, was therefore about nine 
years older than Keats. He became a Russia merchant, but failed in 
business through unpropitious circumstances. When twenty-three 
years of age, he composed a comic opera which was performed at 
Drury Lane. One of the songs, with ‘the poetry by Charles Brown, 
‘ Esq., and the music by Mr. Braham,’ was sung by that great vocalist. 
Afver the death of Keats he resided for some time at Florence, where, 
as we know, he met in 1833 Monckton Milnes. In 1837, he returned 
to England, and lived for some time at Laira Green, near Plymouth. 
Here he edited the ‘Plymouth Journal,’ and gave lectures on Shake- 
speare at the Institution, which formed the basis of his work on 
Shakespeare’s autobiographic poems. But the zeal of an emigrant 
possessed him. He sailed from Plymouth June 22, and arrived at 
New Plymouth November 19, 1841. But he did not live long in 
the land of his choice. He died of apoplexy, June 1842, about 
seven months after his arrival. He was buried on the brow of Mars- 
land Hill in New Plymouth. A large slab was placed on the grave, 
but when the hill was escarped and fortified during the war, this rude 
memorial was covered with earth, and ‘ only a few old settlers can now 
‘ point out exactly his resting place.’ (Wells’s ‘ Taranaki,’ pp. 304-307.) 

A son, Major Charles Brown, not unknown in New Zealand history, 
still survives at New Plymouth. 





No. COCXXXVI. will be published in October, 








